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ALL INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 15th 
SESSION, BOMBAY. 


I. Local Organization. 

(i) A F ief Report 

At the 1 4th Session of the All India Oriental Conference held in October 
1948 at Darbhanga, Maharnahopadhyaya Dr. P. V. Kane gave an invitation 
to the Authorities of the Conference to hold their 15th Session in Bombay in 
November 1949. The invitation was given on behalf of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society and the University of Bombay. The invitation 
was accepted and on Friday the 10th December 1948 Dr. Kane, as the Vice- 
President of the Society and the Vice-Chancellor of the University, called 
a meeting of persons interested in the holding of the session, at the Bombay 
University Buildings. At this meeting a provisional committee of about 
20 members and the office-bearers were appointed. This committee was to 
look after the preliminary work before the formation of the regular Reception 
Committee. The fee for. the membership of the Reception Committee was 
fixed at Rs. .15/- only at the meeting. 

Three meetings of- this Provisional Committee were held when the two 
Vice-Presidents were elected and the date of the first meeting of the Reception 
Committee was fixed when about 50 members for the same had been enrolled. 
This first meeting of the Reception Committee was held on the 17th March 
194% when a Local Executive Committee of 20 members with power to co-opt 
was appointed to do all the work in connection with the holding of the session. 

The Local E. Committee held five meetings before the Session. They 
appointed mainly from among their own members nine sub-committees 
•with conveners for making arrangements in connection with (1) collecting of 
funds, (2) holding of an exhibition ; (3) boarding and lodging of members ; 
(4) entertainments and excursion ; (5) transport arid reception ; (6) papers and 
meetings ; (7) volunteers ; (8) decoration and accommodation ; and (9) publi- 
city. It was found that the holding of a separate Pandita Parisad was not 
feasible owing to financial and other serious difficulties. But it was resolved to 
invite distinguished Pandits from the city of. Bombay and its suburbs to 'at- 
tend the Conference as members without paying the prescribed fees of Rs. 10/- 
and also to request thePathashalas and theMadressas to send their representa- 
tives to attend and take part in the deliberations of the Conference. Five 
additional sections for the local languages were sanctioned by the President of 
the Conference at the request of the Local E. Committee. Presidents for these 
sections were then appointed by the authorities of the Conference and the dates 
of the session namely, the 5th, 8th and 7th of November 1949 were finally fixed 
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in consultation with the latter. His Excellency the Governor of Bombay 
kindly consented to inaugurate the Proceedings of the Conference. 

Arrangements for the boarding and lodging of the outside members of the 
Conference, numbering about 80, were made at the St. Xavier’s College hostel 
For students. Those who could make their own arrangements with their friends 
in the city were requested to do so. Members at the College Hostel Camp were 
charged Rs. 20/- and Rs. 30/- respectively for vegetarian and non-vegetarian 
meals, no fees being charged for lodging. Members of the Executive Committee 
of the Conference and the Section Presidents were invited to be the guests of the 
Reception Committee. The Section Presidents were accommodated at the Co- 
lege Hostel Camp, while arrangements for the lodging of the General President, 
the Vice-President, the office-bearers and the members of the Execuive Com- 
mittee of the Conference were made at the new building of the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavana, Chowpaty, which was kindly placed at the disposal of the Local E. 
Committee by Shri K.M. Munshi for that purpose. 

The Local E. Committee issued an Appeal for funds, invitations to Govern- 
ments, Universities and Institutions to send their delegates to the Conference, 
and also three bulletins containing information about the 15th session for the 
use of the prospective and the actual members (See Appendices I— VI). The 
list of individual invitees was prepared with the help of the lists of the actual 
members given in the Proceedings of three earlier sessions, viz., Hyderabad 
(1941), Benares (1943), and Nagpur (1946). In spite of great care, however, 
some omissions due to oversight did take place and these are deeply regretted. 

On the eve of the session, the Local E. Committee published for the use of 
the members a guide to Bombay, Summaries of Papers, and a Pamphlet con- 
taining Useful Information and Programme. . These were distributed free to 
the members on their arrival ; but owing to a break in arrangements for their 
distribution due to sudden illness of the Local Secretary, members at the 
College Hostel Camp could not get them in time, which is deeply regretted. 

The Local E. Committee elected ten members to the Council of the Con- 
ference in accordance with Rule 10 (b) (i). The names will be found at p. 41 in 
No. (11) of the Minutes of the Old Executive Committee. Similarly, secretaries 
were appointed for different sections. Shri P. K. Namjoshi with the help 
of his friend Shri Soman looked after all arrangements in connection with the 
Volunteer Organization, The work and behaviour of the volunteers were 
greatly appreciated by the guests. Even though all members of the Local 
Executive Committee worked equally hard, special mention deserves to be 
made of the Rev. Father Dr. Balaguer and Shri R. V. Dongre whose untiring 
efforts materially contributed to the comfort of the members and the success 
of the session. 


(ii) Local E. Committee 
Chairman 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. P . V. J Cane, M.A. LL.M,, D.Litt., 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay. 
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Vice-Chairmen 

Dewan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri, M.A., LL.B. 
Shri K. M, Munshi, B.A., LL.B. 


Treasurer 

Professor G. G. Jhala 3 M.A. 


Local Secretary 

Professor H. D. Velankar, M.A. 


Joint Secretaries 

Professor G. M. Moraes, M.A. 
Dr. A. D. Pusalkar, MA, Ph.D. 
Shri S. R. Tikekar. 


Members of the Local Executive Committee 

L Prof. M. D. Altekar; 2. Shri R. P. Bakshi ; 3. Prof. R. R. Besh- 
pande ; 4. Prof. B. R. Deodhar ; 5. Shri R. V. Dongre ; 6. Rev. Father 

Dr. Esteller ; 7. Dr. S. N, Gajendragadkar ; 8. Shri R. G. Gyani ; 

9. Prof, M. M. Jhaveri ; 10. Mrs. Malti Jhaveri ; XL Munishri 

Jinavijaya ; 12. Dr. P. M. Joshi ; 13. Dr. V. M. Kaikini ; 14. Prof. 

R. P. Kangle ; 15. Dr. H. R. Karnik ; 16. Prof. A. Lobo ; 17. Mrs. 

Lobo ; 18. Dr. D.D. Mehta ; 19. Prof. Miss K. K. Munshi ; 20. Prof. 

N. A. Nadvi; 21. Shri P. K. Namjoshi ; 22. Prof. R. V. Pathak ; 23. Dr. 

Manila! Patel ; 24. Prof. P. S. Sane ; 25. Shri G. J. Shah ; 26. Prof. 

K. M. Shembavanekar ; 27. Shri K. B. Sukthankar ; 28. Dr. I. J. S. 

Tarapurwala ; 29. Prof. T. K. Tope ; 30. Dr. J. M. Unwalia. 


(iii) Donors 

1. The Trustees, N. M. Wadia Chanties : Rs. 2,000/-; 2. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay : Rs. 1,500/-; 3. University of Bombay : Rs. 1000/-; 
4. B.B.R.A. Society : Rs. 500/-; 5. Sir C. B. Mehta Welfare Trust : Rs. 500/-: 
6. Seth Pranlal Devkaran Nanji : Rs. 500/-; ' 7. Seth Motiram Topiwala ; 
Rs. 500/- ; 8. Shri R. V. Dongre : Rs. 500/-;. 9. Shri Maharaja of Bansda : Rs. 
251/-; 10. Mrs. Rajkumari Pitti : Rs. 251/-; 11. Shri Bharatiya Vidya 

Bhavan : Rs. 250/-; 12. A Sympathiser ; Rs. 250/-; 13. Shri Nandlal 

Ahamedabadi : Rs. 151/-; 14. Shri G. J. Shah Charities : Rs. 150/-; 15, 
Shri B; S. Dabke : Rs. 125/-; 16. Shri M. D. Bhat : Rs. 125/-; 17. Shri J.M. 
Dalai : Rs. 101/-; 18, Shri S. A. Deshpande : Rs. 101/-; 19. Divan Bahadur 

K.M. Jhaveri : Rs. 101/-; 20, Shri G.H. Pethe : Rs. 101/s 21. Shri G. V. 
Puranik : Rs. 101/-; 22. Justice G. S. Rajadhyaksha : Rs. 101/-; ; 23. Shri 

Gatulal Shah : Rs. 101/-; 24. Shri S. C. Seth : Rs. 101/-; 25. Shri Kakasaheb 
Tambe : Rs. 101/-; 26. Dr. Bhonsale : 100/-; 27. Shri C.A. Buch : Rs. 100/-; 
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28 Shri J. G. Dalai : Rs. 100/-; 29. Shri 1. N. Desai : Rs. 100/-; 30. Justice 
P.B. Gaj endr agadkar : Rs. 100/-; 31. Shri Y. A. Godbole : Rs. 100/-; 32. Dr. 
S. K. Gokhale': Rs. 100/-; 33. Sari R. N. Kamani : Rs. 100/-; 34. Shri K. M. 
Munshi : Rs. 100/-; 35. Shri M. R. Nanivadekar : Rs. 100/-; 36. Shiri Motiial 
Nialchand : Rs. 100/-; 37. Shri H. A. Shah : Rs. 100/- ; 38. Shri S. V. 

Sovani : Rs. 100/-; 39. Shri Y.D. Trivedi : Rs. 100/-; 40. Dr. B. G. Vad : 

Rs. 100/-; 41. Shri R.C. Dalai : Rs. 51 /-; 42. Shri V. S. Bhide : Rs. 51/-; 
43. Shri P. B. Ganapule : Rs. 51/-; 44. Mrs. Malti Jhaveri : Rs. 51/-; 
45. Shri K.H. Kabur : Rs. 51/-; 46. Shri A. S. Parikh : Rs. 51/-; 47. Dr. 
Bhaskar Patel : Rs. 51/-; 48. Shri R. P. Shah: Rs. 51-; 4-9. Shri N. K. Shaliane : 
Rs. 51/-; 50. Shri Darbarsaheb Vadia. : Rs. 51/-; 51. Shri P. N. Vaidya and 
Brothers : Rs. 51/-; 52. Shri B. S. Deckha : Rs. 50/-; 53. Justice R.A. Jaha- 
girdar : Rs. 50/-; 54. Shri B. G. Kapadia : Rs. 50/-; 55. Shri Swami 

Kuvalayananda : Rs. 50/-; 56. Shri Rajguru R. H. Pandit : Rs. 50/- ; 57. 

Mrs. Mahabaikumari Shrinivasram : Rs. 50/-; 58. Shri N. S. Bathena : Rs. 
25/-; 59. Shri V, J. Bhide : Rs. 25/-; 60. Shri D.G. Damle : Rs. 25/-; 61. 
Mrs. Mangala Desai : Rs. 25/-; 62. Mrs. Sita Gupta : Rs. 25/-; 63. Miss 
Meena Kappor : Rs. 25/-; 64. Shri Chinubhai Kilachand: Rs. 25/-; 65. Shri 

V.M. Mehta : Rs. 25/-; 66. Shri B. D. Muigaonkar : Rs. 25/-; 67. Shri 

S, J. Pandya : Rs. 25/-; 68. Mrs. Kumudini Ranganekar : Rs. 25/-; 
69. Shri J. K. Sawant : Rs. 25/-; 70. Shri P. G. Shah: Rs. 25/-; 71. Shri 
RamnikThanna : Rs. 25/-; 72. Shri V. P. Varde : Rs. 25/-; 73. Shri B. K. 

Wagle : Rs. 25/-; 74. Shri A. B. Agaskar: Rs. 21 /-. 


(iv) Members of the Reception Committee. 

{Paving Rs. 15/- each), 

1 . Shri Agaskar M. S. 2. Aiyer A. K. S. * 3. Apte V. M. 4. Araokar L, K. 
5. Asayckar A. S. 6. Athavle P. V. 7. Mrs. AthavleR. G. 8. Bakshi R. P. 
9. Balaguer Father Dr, D. M. 10. Bapat V.M. 11. Belsare K.V . 12. Rhagwat 

M. L. 13. Bhagwat Mrs. M. M. 14. Bhagwat N. K. 15. Bhagwat Mrs. VimaL 
16. Bhalerao R. N. 17. Bhatia V. D. IS. Bhatt G.K. 19. Bhatt P. H. 20. 
Bhatt T. P. 21. Bhayani H. G. 22. Bhukhamvalla B. H. 23. Bhushan 
V. N, 24. Borgir D. A, 25. Broker Gulabdas. 26. Gardmaster S.B. 27. 
Ghandavarkar G. L. 28. Ghitale S. G. 29. Chitre K.V. 30, Chitre R.B. 
31. Chokhsi K. M. 32. Contractor Miss Mani, 33. Coyne A. M. 34, 
Dalai L, R. 35, Dalai Suryakant. 36, Dar M. L. 37, Datar K. G. 
38. Dave J.H. 39. Dave J. L. 40. Desai C. C, 41. Desai D. M. 42. Desai 
Miss Hemalata Y. 43. Desai Mrs. Mangala B. 44. Desai Miss S, V. 45. 
Desai V. S. 46. Deshpande B. B, 47, Deshpande M. V. 48. Deshpande 
R. R. 49. Devasthali G. V. 50. Dharap K. N. 51. Dighe V. G. 52. Dike 
G.N. 53. Dikshitar T.A.V. 54, Divatia Miss Sunayana. 55. Dongre R. V. 
56. Dongerkery S. R. 57, D s Souza Alban. 58. Esteller Father A. 59. Fyzee 
A, A. A. 60. Gadgil D. D. 61. Gadre P. C. 62. Gajendragadkar S.N. 
63. GandekarP. W. 64. Gawankar S. Y. 65. Gharpure V, J. 66. Godivala 
R. G. 67. Gokhale B. G. 68. Gokhale B. N. 69. Gokuldas L. P. 70, Gore 

N. A. 71. Gorekar N. S. 72 Gupte G.S. 73. Gupte R. D. 74. Gyani R.G. 
75. Hardikar Pandurangshastri . 76. Hariharan N. 77. Hatalkar V. G. 
78. Hazrat Miss K. 79, Hazrat Miss M. 80, Heras Father H. 81 Hoshkeri 
D. S. 82. Hudlikar S.B, 83. Inamdar B. R, 84, Ishvardas Kisandas. 
85. Jarivala A, B. 86 Jhala G. C. . 87. Jhaveri D. B. 88. Jhaveri M. M. 
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89. Jhaveri Mrs. MaltL 90. Jhaveri Navanitalal. 91. Jhaveri Miss Nayana. 
92. Joshi Ganeshshastri. 93. Joshi G.V. 94. Joshi K. K. 95. Josbi L. N. 
96. JoshiP. M, 97. Joshi P. S. 98. Joshi Mrs. Susheela D. 99. Joshi S. G. 
100. Juvale Y. M. 101. Kaikini Miss Prabibha. 102 Kaikini V. M. 
103 Kaji Ashok H. 104 Kalapesi A.S. 105. Kale N. M. 106. Kale V. K. 
107. Kamat V. H. 108 Kane P. V. 109. Kanga M. F. 110. Kangle R.P. 
111. Kapadia D. H. 112. Karandikar Mrs. S. 113. Karandikar M. A. 
114. Karandikar MJ. .115. Karandikar Mrs. K.M. 116. Karandikar Miss 
S. M. 117. Karandikar Miss Yamuna. 118. Karmarkar D. P. 119. 
Karnik H. R, 120. Karnik M, R. 121. Karnik Mrs. Ushadevi. 122. 
Karsandas P. 123. Karulkar G. G. 124. Kelkar D. K. 125. Kotak Vasant. 
126. Kuvalayanand Swami. 127. Lakhpatvala J. N. 128. Lodaya Mrs. 
L. P. 129. Lokare Mrs. M. D. 130. Madani S.H, 131. Madbhavi G.R. 
132, Madhavacharya Pandit. 133. Mahashabde M. V. 134. Mandlik 
Miss T. D, 135, Marshall D. N. 136. Masani Sir Rustum. 137. Matapra- 
sadDr. 138. Mehta Miss Anjani. 139. Mehta D.D. 140. Mehta Mohanlal 
141. Mehta Miss Nirmala. 142. Mehta S. A. 143. Mehta V, G. 1 44. Mehta 
V. M. 145. Mistry Pheroz. 146. Mody G. D. 147. Moraes G. M. 
148. Moses Angelo. 149. Muchhala Chandbhai. 150. Munshi Miss K. K, 
151. Munshi K. M. 152. Munshi Mrs. Lilavati. 153. Nadvi N. A. 154, Naik 
Mohanlal. 155. Naithani S. S 156. Nalin Mrs. Indira. 157. Nand- 
urdikarN. D. 1 58. Oza Bindubhai. 159. Padhye P. K. 160. Palekar B, B. 
161. Palekar M. B. 162. Pandit Bhaskarrao. 163. Fame M. G. 164. Pa- 
rab L. G. 165. Paradkar M. D. 166. Paranjpe S. M. 167. Parekh Miss 
Kanchan. 168. Parekh Miss Vasumati. 169. ParikhG. D. 170. ParikhO. G. 
171. Parikh Mrs. Kusum. 172. Patankar V. S. 173. Patankar W. R. 174, 
Patel Manilal . 175. Pathak Ram Narayan. 176. Pathan M. K. 177. 

Patwardhan G. N. 178. Patwardhan S. G. 179. Patwardhan Mrs. 180. 
Pishori Ibrahim. 181. Phadke V. N. 182. ThatakN. R. 183. PotdarK.R, 
184. Prabhu S. V. 185, Principal A. E.S. H. School. 186 Principal P. S. H. 
School. 187. Principal A. E. S. Girls’ H. School. 188. Principal St. Xavier’s 
College. 189, Puranik P. G. 190. Pusalkar A. D. 191. Rao V, D. 
192. Rege S. S. 193. Rodrigues L. 194. Row Mrs. Kshama. 195. Sabnis G.H. 
196. Saldhana G. G. 197. Samant W. T. 198. Sambhoo j . N. !99.Sane P. S. 
200. Saptarshi P. G. 201. Sardesai V. N. 202. Sattavala P. A. 203. SetaL 
vad B. K. 204. Seth B. M. 205. Seth D. M. 206. Shah Amubhai P. 207. 
Shah C. J. 208. Shah H. A. 209. Shah Miss J. P. 210. Shah Miss Prabha 
P. 211. Shah P. G. 212. Shah T. P. 213. Shahane V. V. 214. Shastri 
Govind Vallabh. 215. Shembavanekar K. M, 216. Shertukade Miss 
Krishnakumari. 217. Shivlal Ramnath. 218. Shodhan Miss Chandrika. 
219. Shukla S. M. 220. Solanki Miss N. M. 221 Subhedar Manu. 222, 
Sukthankar K. B. 223. Superintendent Modern N. H. School. 224. Surve 
V. S. 225. Sutaria R. J. 226, Talvalkar V, R. 227. Talvalkar Mrs. V. R. 
228. Taraporewala I. J. S. 229. Tejani Miss Nalini. 230, Tikekar S/R. 
231. Tikekar Mrs. Lila G. 232. Tilak M. D. 233. Tilak B. R. 234. Tope T. K. 
235. Trivedi B.B . 236. Trivedi Miss Pratibha. 237. Tayabji H.B. 

238. Uddhavji Paramanand. 239. Upadhyaya P. O. 240. Ursekar S. G. 
241. Usmani Miss S. K. 242. Vaidya B.S. 243. Vaidya Mrs, Nirmala P. 244. 
Vaidya Pratap Kumar. 245. Vakil K.S, 246. Valame Mrs. Anasuya. 247. 
Varadachari D. B. R. 248. Veiankar H. D. 249. Vijaykar R. G. 250. 
Virji Miss Krishna. 251.Vya$ K. G. 252. Wadia Madam Sophia. 253, 
Wadia D. P. 254. Williams J.S. 255. Yajnik A. B. 
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(v) Appendix i : Appeal. 

■Residents of Bombay will be glad to know that the All India Oriental 
Conference has accepted our invitation to hold its 15th session in Bombay in 
November 1949. Some 30 years back the Conference was started by the efforts 
of the Bhandarkar Institute at Poona, where its first session was held. Since 
then its sessions have been held in different cities and States of India and this is 
the first time that it is to be held at Bombay. 

The Conference has been doing very important work in connection with 
Oriental scholarship. It has been bringing together for mutual discussion and 
understanding distinguished oriental scholars from all parts of India and even 
from outside and has given great impetus to the growth of Oriental scholarship 
and learning. It has given great encouragement and inspiration to the younger 
generation of scholars who gather together at its sessions. We of Bombay have 
every reason to be proud that this year the session is going to be held here and 
will give us an opportunity of furthering the cause of oriental learning. 

Several urgent and important problems in this behalf have arisen and 
have to be faced by us after the achievement of Independence by India. Thus 
(1) An Annual Bibliography of the progress of the Oriental studies and a Bulle- 
tin dealing with the current problems in Oriental literature, has to be prepared 
and published. (2) A History of our nation written on sound principles, but 
with a spirit of understanding and a sympathetic mind must be composed and 
published. (3) A Comprehensive Dictionary of the Sanskrit language, which 
is destined to play a- decisive and important role in our national life and cultural 
studies, has to be prepared on sound historical principles. (4) Research 
activities have to be extended in the field of (a) Archaeology, especially the 
non-Indian branch of it, with a view to estimate the mutual influences of 
India and her neighbours in the past ; and of (b) the study of literatures of the 
neighbouring countries which disclose India’s past history and glory. (5) Aca- 
demies for a deeper and closer study of all Oriental languages and literatures 
must be founded in important cities all over India, (6) Manuscripts of 
Sanskrit works and works' written in other ancient and modern languages have 
to be saved from deterioration and destruction by collecting and preserving 
them in Public libraries. (7) More important among these manuscripts have 
to be critically edited and published by starting Series like the Kavyamala and 
others, but more broad-based and comprehensive than these. 

Of these, A history of our Culture and Civilization has been already 
undertaken by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan of Bombay and also by two other 
bodies elsewhere in India. Similarly, A Sanskrit Dictionary on historical 
principles is also undertaken by the Deccan College Research Institute of Poona, 
in recent times. But the other projects mentioned above require our imme- 
diate attention. Such activities can be handled only if adequate funds are 
forthcoming. It is most desirable that we of Bombay should help in launching 
one of these or any similar projects at the time o r the 15th session of the Con- 
ference in Bombay. Bombay is known for her liberal-minded and public- 
spirited donors and we approach its citizens with full confidence that our 
request for liberal and princely donations will not go unheed d and that we 
shall be able to entertain Oriental scholars from outside Bombay in a manner 
worthy of the best traditions of hospitality of Bombay. 
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The inviting bodies, namely the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society and the Bombay University have received a very hearty co-operation 
from the great institution, the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan started under the in- 
spiring guidance and care of Mr. K. M. Munshi. They hope to receive similar 
co-operation from other institutions of research in Bombay. But the primary 
need of such undertakings is money and so the organizers of the session very 
earnestly request you to lend them a helping hand by becoming members of 
the Reception Committee and by giving donations for any one or more of the 
above mentioned projects or for a general purpose. 

P. V. KANE 

(Vice-Chancellor, University of Bombay) 
Chairman , Local E . Committee. 


Appendix II: Invitation To Send Delegates. 

Dear Sir, 

You will be glad to know from the accompanying papers that the 15th 
Session of the All- India Oriental Conference is to be held at Bombay in Novem- 
ber 1949. I have the honour to invite you to send delegates on behalf of your 
Government/University/Institution. All individual scholars are, of course, 
welcome, but we would like to see your Government/University/Institution, 
represented by its own delegates as this has been the usual practice. 

If you agree to send delegates I am to request that the name of the dele- 
gates selected may kindly be communicated to me as soon as possible. If any 
of your delegates are likely to read any papers at the Conference, the papers 
in full along with summary should be sent so as to reach me not later than 31st 
August 1949. 

I have also to request you to make a suitable grant to the Bombay Session 
on behalf of your Government/University/Institution. 


Yours sincerely, 

H, D, VELANKAR 
Local Secretary. 


Bombay, 

25th Jan., 1949 
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(vii) Appendix III : Invitation to Pathashalas. 


sft. : 

?. 3pnfrwt rrrrrrrtrrr wrainPrffr ^rf%^rHT% %m z*~V\, f^r 
{ ffg- faf*r«r v-V-'-s) srfww f «fNRr*R r«wftRR : 
jprrjRf 1 fkrerRkftRTRT stfrt : if^r? : rrrrr rr cTr r PrPar r 

rrttr^r ^RiWarfa^HR ^RmRRRR^ i rr: T?rf?irr c qT- 

RTTRtRJR! Mp^RtfR RfTRftTT- 

: «fr 'if- w RffckfRfssRT ^t. f^Hw^ifc ^ m. mw, 
«ft. *». j?t. gn?tff mjfa f^Trf^TPrmwsprr FRFrercrfRfR : rrrt srrsq-f^- 
mR^cqTf^'Tf^ft^fT^r^rt Rfo?RRRPnt rrrrsrrrt fasm r ii 

•*. fes=f i a mre? R RR RTRt Rf^RifMNirw^RifRRr Tfefnr^PRRt mm 
i^ITOlf RfRRRRR'f^R ' Rft^^RRfRRP^R TO RfRf cR RRRSfR fRgtff- 
#R RR fRRTRR RRRTStRRT ^RlfRRRTr RRfRRfR fRIWRfRIrRT fRRR>S¥RRRR : 1 
\T 4 HRRT fRRR^#rTRft RfRplfR II 

?. TfTRRfRRRRR FRTfRRT fRRTRT^RgRRR^RT^T : *rf% I RRT %RR RRT— 
tfep:, spjtfef :, Rfe:,' #R:, ffR|Rr:, JORtRR, RH^RRTRTRrFRR, SfRRHFfffR:, 
RRRRTFRR I ^RFMRTfR fRRTRR ^fRR?rfRRRRfRf cR RRTRRTcRRi fR%RRTcW RT 
RRFRRRRFRHR Rfc^OT fcffcRclt R R^'TTRfRRRfR'iR-R fRRrfRRTf%R :|| 

V. 3{?RRRt FRTRRRftcRT F^R>SRRRtfRf%5g : RTcJTR: RfRTRR? RfT- 

RTfRRT: R^^cmSRTRT: R^R%R*PF RfiRRRfa fR?R RRR^I R>3R Rfal^RTfRRRfRW^ 
Rf^tRfTfRfR^RrR^RRR^R^RRTR R^RRTRIcR^ Rist HRRfRERfR RCRRSIRI RIRT- 

RTRSf? °R [ R [R ? PRR RRt fRR fRclT : ^RR^TSRIW : FTR%aT??f fW?R %W °RT W 
5T5R?RR5RR RR3:fR %^ RRRTRxRRfRtof RFFR^ %!% I 

sD 

3Rft WtRRrmrRT : RfRfRRRpRRRTRt^RfR^RR RGR?RTH I R?R &SFFR RT13T- 
m 3 fT R ggiIW ^ RTRRi%R : RTR 5 ftR: RRFRRR R^RWRRR RRHfRR : RFP R^tRRT- 
fkfk T fRRNRTRRRRt HtcRTf *Tf«RR*tRI%SRT*ft faw : I 

fRSMrRRt 

%sor^riTf : *, iforwr 

frastanr : : 4 kt sretrsrsnrcn- 
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(viii) Appendix IV : Bulletin No. 1 

Bombay , soth April i$4g 

It has been decided to hold the Fifteenth Session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference in November 1949 at Bombay under the joint auspices of the 
Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, and the University of Bombay, 
A Reception Committee has already been formed for this purpose with Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Dr. P. V. Kane as Chairman, and Dewan Bahadur K. M. 
Jhaveri and Mr. K. M. Munshi as Vice-Chairmen. 

The Bombay Session of the All-India Oriental Conference must be re- 
garded as a distinct landmark in the history of the Conference. Thirty years 
have passed since the first Session of the Conference was held at Poona in 1919. 
It is therefore, both necessary and desirable to pause and evaluate properly the 
work done by the Conference so far and to plan for the future on the basis of the 
experience gained in the past and in accordance with the requirements of the 
present changed conditions in the country. For this purpose, it is further neces- 
sary that all persons interested in Oriental learning should come together at 
the Bomby Session and consider ways and means for the adequate study and 
propagation of Orientology. All lovers of the subject are therefore, hereby 
requested to enrol themselves as Members of the Conference (A membership- 
form is enclosed herewith). Governments, Universities, Research Institutes 
and Colleges are earnestly requested to co-operate actively with the Conference 
by nominating delegates to and sanctioning suitable grants for' the Bombay 
Session. 

But the real value of the Session lies in the high standard of papers sub- 
mitted to and discussed in the several sections, and of the symposia organised. 
Scholars working in different branches of Oriental learning are, therefore, 
requested to prepare papers for the Session on subjects of their special study. 
Besides the usual Sectional meetings, a varied programme of learned lectures, 
visits to libraries, museums, and places of antiquarian interest, and entertain- 
ments is being arranged by the Local Committee, the details of which will be 
given later. 

Donations, Membership-fees, Papers etc. should be sent directly to Prof. 
H. D. Velankar, Local Secretary, 15th Session of the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference, Town Hall, Bombay 1. 

The names of the General President and the Sectional Presidents are given 
below : 


General President — Dr. S. K. De, m.a., b.l., D. Litt., Calcutta. 
Sectional Presidents — 


1 Vedic 

2 Iranian . . 

3 Classical Sanskrit 

4 Islamic Culture 

5 Arabic & Persian 

6 Pali & Buddhism 


. . Prof. Vishva Bandhu Shastri, Hoshiarpur. 
. . Dr. J. C. Tavadia, Santiniketan. 

. . Dr. V. Raghavan, Madras. 

. . Prof. Humayun Kabir, New Delhi. 

Maulavi Mahesh Prasad, Benares. 

. . Prof. R. D. Vadekar, Poona. 
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7 Prakrit & Janism . . Prof, H, D, Velankar, Bombay. I 

8 History . . . . . . . Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares. 

9 Archaeology . . . . Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, New Delhi, 

10 Indian Linguistics . . Dr. Siddheshwar Varma, Nagpur. 

11 Dravidian Culture . . Prof. P. S. Subramanya Sastri, Tiruvadi. 

12 Philosophy & Religion Prof. V..A. Ramaswami Sastri, 

Trivandrum. 

13 Technical Sciences & .Fine Arts Dr. V.5. Agrawala, New Delhi. 

In addition to these 13 Sections, arrangemets are being made for five 
more, namely, Marathi, 'Gujarati, Hindi, -Kannada and Urdu if at least five 
papers of research value are aviiable in each section. A separate Pandit Pari ad ? 

and Majlis-e-Ulema may not be found feasible for want of funds; but Pandits 
and Ulemas are requested to write papers in Sanskrit and Persian (or Arabic) 
respectively on a subject of their choice and read them at the relevant section 
of the Conference. 

All papers intended to be read at the Conference should be sent, along with 
their short Summaries, to the Local Secretary before the 31st of August 1949. 

R. N. DANDEKAR, m.a., ph. d. H.D.VELANKAR, m.a. 

A. S. ALTEKAR, m. a., ph.d. . “ Local Secretary , /j Session, 

General Secretaries , All India Oriental Conference, 

All India. Oriental Conference, 

(ix) Appendix V : Bulletin No. 2 

"cT:.; V Bombay , ist August 1949 ^ , 

, It has already been announced in the- First. Bulletin that the 15th Session 
of the All-India Oiiental Conference is to be held at Bombay under the auspices 
of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society and the University of Bombay. 

Dr. S.K. De, formerly Professor and Head of the Department of Sanskrit in the 
Dacca University is the General President, and Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. P.V. 

'Kane, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay is the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, 

The Conference will be held on November 5, 6 and 7, 1949. Besides the 
Sections mentioned in the First Bulletin*, there will be the following additional 
Sections at Bombay : 

Section President 

Gujaiati . . Slid K.M. Mimshi, Bombay, 

Hindi . . * . . . . Prof. K.P, Mishra, Benares. 

Kannada . . . . . , Prof. K.G. Kundangar, Belgauxm 

Marathi' . Dr. Y.K. Deshpande, Yeotmal. 

Urdu . . . . . . Dr. Mohan Singh, ' . 

* The sections are : — I Veclie ; 2 Iranian ; 3 Classical Sanskrit ; 4 Islamic Culture ; 

5 Arabic and Persian ; 6 Pali and Buddhism ; ? Prakrit and Jainism ; 8 History ; 9 

Archaeology ; 10 Indian Linguistics ; li Dravidian Culture ; 12 Philosophy and Religion ; 

13 Technical .Science and Fine- Arts, • . 
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Popular Lectures by distinguished scholars illustrated with lantern slides, 
and symposia on important topics will be arranged, details of which will be 
intimated later. Besides, there, will be a variety entertainment programme 
including the staging of a Sanskrit drama, classical music-vocal and instrumen- 
tal, select specimens of characteristic features of Gujarati and Marathi song, 
stage, music and literature. An exhibition of rare coins, manuscripts, paintings 
etc. is also being organised. 

A Handbook of Bombay dealing with the history of the island and giving 
an account of the academic institutions and museums, and of places of interest 
is under preparation, and will be supplied to the delegates on their arrival. An 
excursion to Gharapuri (Elephanta) is also being arranged For the delegates. 

You are cordially invited to contribute a paper, and send its summary 
(not exceeding 200 words) before 31st August 1949. The paper, ordinarily 
not exceeding 10 typed pages, may be sent by the end of September 1949. 

We regret very much that owing to the difficulty, of finding lodgings and of 
strict rationing restrictions in Bombay, we are compelled, much against our 
wish, to request you to make your own arrangements with friends or relatives 
in Bombay for boarding and lodging if possible. But if this cannot be done, 
it is earnestly requested that we should receive the following particulars before 
1st September 1949, so that we may make the necessary arrangements. 

Whether you desire 

(1) to stay in the Delegates 5 Ganip, and join the vegetarian or 
non- vegetarian mess. 

The charges for vegetarian and non-vegetarian diet will be 
respectively Rs. 20/ — and 80 — for the period, from the 
evening of 4th November to the evening of the 8th Novem- 
ber. It is to be sent in advance and is not refundable 
except when a member is unable to attend even on a single 
day. 

(2) to be accommodated in a hotel providing vegetarian or non- 
vegetarian diet. 

The hotel charges are ; — 

For western style, the charges vary from Rs. 12 to 30 per day. 
For Indian style, from Rs. 8 to 20 per day. 

(. Please mention specific hotel , if you have any preference) : 

Unless we are informed delinitely about these requirements very early as 
indicated above, it will not be possible to make the necessary arrangements at 
the last moment. You are, therefore, particularly requested to fill in the form 
attached herewith and send it so as to reach us before the 1st September 1949. 

G.M. Moraes, H.D. Velankar, 

A.D. Pusalkar, _ Local Secretary , 

S.R. Tikekar, All-India Oriental Conference 

Joint Secretaries . 
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ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 
(15th Session, Bombay) 

To, 

Prof. H.D. Velankar, 

Local Secretary, 

Fifteenth All-India Oriental Conference,. 

Town Hall, Bombay 1. 

Dear Sir, 

I have received the Second Bulletin, and shall be able to attend the Con- 
ference. 

I shall send a paper for the section 

of the Conference, its title being. . . 

The paper will be sent before the end of September, and its summary before 
31st August 1949. 

*1 shall stay in the city and make my own arrangements for boarding and 
lodging* 

OR 

*1 shall stay in the Delegates 5 Camp and join the vegetarian/non-vegetarian 
mess, and am sending Rs. 20/ — /Rs. 30/ — by M.O./Cheque.f 

or . , ' : r 

*1 desire to be accomodated in a hotel providing vegetarian/non -vegeta-- 
rian diet. [Mention name of the hotel if you have any preference ). 

' My, Receipt No. . ...» Yours truly, 


Date 


Full Name. ...... 

(In Block Letters) 


Address . . . .v 

(In Block Letters) -txL : 

* Score what is not required. 

f If payment is made by a cheque payable outside Bombay, please add annas 6 to meet the 
Bank charges. L ^ . :V 
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(x) Appendix VI: Bulletin No. 3 
Bombay , ioth October ig^g 

1. As already announced, the 15th Session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference will be held in Bombay on the 5th, 6th and 7th November 1949. 
You are cordially invited to attend and participate in the proceedings. 

2. The inaugural meeting will be held at the Convocation Hall of the 
University of Bombay at 2 P. M. on Saturday, the 5th of November. His 
Excellency Raja Sir Maharaj Singh, the Governor of Bombay, has kindly 
consented to open the proceedings of the Conference. Members are requested 
to be in their seats half an hour earlier. 

3. All sectional meetings, symposia, public lectures with lantern slides, 
council meeting, and the entertainment programmes will be held at the St. 
Xavier’s College (situated between the Dhobi Taiao and the Victoria Terminus 
station) , 

4. Arrangements for the boarding and lodging of the members who pay 
their charges are made at the St. Xavier’s College Hostel for Students. Section 
presidents will also be accommodated there. The members and the office-bearers 
of the Executive Committee of the Conference will stay at the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Chowpaty, behind the Wilson College. The general President has 
kindly consented to stay at the same place. 

5. Members who will stay in the camps at the two places mentioned 
above should kindly intimate to us the date and the train by which they intend 
to arrive, before the 1st of November at the latest. Transport is being arranged 
for these members from the Victoria Terminus and the Bombay Central stations 
to these two camps. Members are requested to bring light bedding with them. 

6. Members who have intimated that they will stay in the city with their 
friends should kindly make their own arrangements for transport from the station 
to their destinations. Our volunteers will of course be at their service and help 
them as much as they can, 

7. Members are requested to write directly to the Divisional Traffic 
Manager, Bombay, for the reservation of their seats and berths on their return 
journey at least 15 days earlier. The members should also write to us the day 
on which they intend to commence their return journey, so that we might in- 
form the Railway Authorities accordingly. 

8. Lady delegates will be accommodated at the Kanji Khetsy Ladies’ 
Hostel opposite to the General Post Office near the V. T. station, or at the Arya 
Mahila Samaja’s Ladies’ Hostel at the Laburnum Road, Gamdevi, Bombay 7, 

9. Members of the Reception Committee (including the donors) and the* 
local members of the Conference should kindly arrange to get their packets 
containing a badge, book of Summaries, the Bombay Guide, invitation cards 
and the entertainment Passes from the Office at the Town Hall on the 3rd and 
the 4th of November between 12-30 and 5-30 P. M. Members staying in the 
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SEfith theS fdendsmay g| SSSjS SnSSa Hall on Saturday, 
the 5th November from 11-30 A. M. to 1-30 P. h- . 

1 a A trio to the Elephanta Caves on the 8th November may be arranged 
^nmah^red members communicate their intention to join before 
provided about z e November at the latest . The charges in- 

and down the Panvel Creek. 


G. M. Moraes, 
A. D. Pxjsalkar, 
S. R. Tikekar, 
Joint Secretaries. 


H. D. Velankar 
Local Secretary 

All-India Oriental Conference 
(15th Session) 


ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 15th 
SESSION, BOMBAY 

II Proceedings of the Session 

(i) Executive Committee of the Conference 
President 

Dr. S. K. De, m. a., b. l., D. Litt., 

19 — A, Chaudhuri Lane, Shyambazar, Calcutta 4. 


Vice-President 

Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, m. a., 

Nilesvar, Edward Elliot Road, Mylapore, Madras, 


Treasurer 

Mm. Prin. V. V. Mirashi, m. a., 
Vidarbha Mahavidyalaya, AmraotL 


General Secretaries 

Dr. A. S. Altekar, m. a., ll. b,, D. Litt. 
Benares Hindu University, Benares. 


Dr. R. N. Dandekar, m. a., Ph. D., 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 


Other Members of the Executive Committee 

1 Dr. P. V. Bapat, m.a., Ph. D.> 
Fergusson College, Poona 4. 


2 Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, m.a., Ph.D, 
Bilvakunja, Poona 4. 
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3 Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, M.A., D. Litt., o.b.e., 
Director-General of Archaeology in India, New Delhi. 

4 Dr. S. K. Chatterji, m.a., D. Litt., 

University of Calcutta, Calcutta. 

5 Prof. K. C. Chattopadhyaya, m.a., 

Allahabad University, Allahabad. 

A;'- 

6 Prof* S. P. Chaturvedi m.a., 

Nagpur Mahavidyalaya, Nagpur. 

7 Prof. Jagan Nath, m.a., 

360, Rainak Bazar, Jullundur City. 

8 Mm. Dr. P. V. Kane, m.a., ll.m. D. Litt., 

Angre’s Wadi, Girgaon, Bombay 4. 

9 Prof. D. D. Kapadia, m.a., r.sc., i.e.s. (Retd.). 

6, Staunton Road, Poona 1. 

10, Dr. R. C. Majumdar, m.a.,. Ph.D., 

4, Bepin Pal Road, Kalighat, Calcutta. 

11 Mm. Dr. Umesha Mishra. m.a., D.Litt., 

Allahabad University, Allahabad. 

12 Dr. V. Raghavan, m.a., Ph.D., 

University of Madras, Madras, -v; ' , '-; 

13 Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, m.a., D.PhiL, 

University of Madras, Madras. 

14 ■ Dr. Sukumar Sen, m.a., Ph.D,, 

' Unversity of Calcutta, Calcutta. 

15 Dr. A. N. Upadhye, m.a., D.Litt., 

Rajaxam College, Kolhapur. 

16 Dr. P. L. Vaidya, m.a., D.Litt., 

Benares Hindu University, Benares. 

17 Prof. H. D. Velankar, m.a., 

Wilson College, Bombay. 

18 Dr. G. Yazdani, m.a., o.b.e., 

Orange Grove, Khairatabad, Hyderabad (Dn). 
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(in) Institutions Sending Delegates 

(N.B. Only those Institutions are listed here whose members have en- 
rolled themselves as Ordinary, Life, Donor, or R.C. Members for this Session* 
The figures within the brackets refer to the Serial number of the Delegated 
Member in the List of Ordinary Members. A prefixed L., D., or R. refers 
to the number in the lists of the Life Members, Donors, or R.C. Members 
respectively.) 

I. Governments : Government of Bihar (150) : Government of Bombay 
(R.10) ; Government of East Punjab (357) ; Government of Mysore (15S) ; 
Government of Travancore (340) ; Government of United Provinces (186 ; 
364) ; Government of Vindhya Pradesh (262). 

II. Universities : Aligarh Muslim University (130) ; Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity (7 ; 422) ; East Punjab University (385 ; 396 ; L.25) ; Indian Women’s 
University (D.I9) ; Osmania University (44 ; 263 ; 336 ; 360) ; University of 
Allahabad (323 ; 370 ; 412) ; University of Cambridge (51) ; University of 
Lucknow (139 ; 269 ; 383 ; 386 ; 324) ; University of Madras (11 ; 33 ; 221 ; 
246 ; 289 ; 302 ; 303 ; 312 ; 326) ; University of Mysore (138 ; 340) ; Uni- 
versity of Nagpur (56 ; 143 ; 224) ; University of Poona (173 ; 180 ; 395 ; 
431) ; University of Patna (150) ; University of Travancore (110 ; 140 ; 334 ; 
340) ; University of Utkal (1) ; Vishvabharati (16). 

III. Institutions : Andhra Historical Research Society (308 ; 379 ; 394 ; 
L.22) ; Asiatic Folk Literature Society, Calcutta, (346) ; Bhandarkar O.R. 
Institute, Poona (27 ; 65 ; 107 ; 112 ; 173 ; 180) ; Bharatiya Vidya Bhuvan, 
Bombay (D.ll ; R.53 ; R.93; R.139 ; R.175 ; R.236 ; 41 ; 45 ; 71; 117 ; 239;296). 
Broach Historical Research Association (74) ; Deccan College PG. and R; 
Institute, Poona (129 ; 375 ; 377) ; Dharmapuram Adhinam, Mayuram, S. 
India (144) ; Ganganath Jha R. Institute, Allahabad (53 ; 230) ; Gujrat 
Research Society, Bombay (D.70 ; R.175 ; 89 ; 124) ; Gujrat Vidya Sabha, 
Ahmedabad (280) ; Haritosh Samiti, Bombay (D. 60 ; R.62 ; R.234 ; 98 ; 107 ; 
118 ; 161 ; 174 ; 247 ; 274 ; 275 ; 292 ; 420) ; Kaivalyadhama, Lonavala 
(2 ; 9 ; 169 ; 199 ; 384 ; 43G) ; K.R. Gama O.R. Institute, Bombay (D.19 ; 
168 ; 214 ; 225 ; 399 ; 416) ; Kuppuswamx R. Institute, Madras (302) ; Maha- 
kosal Historical Society, Balpur (405) ; Maharashtra Sahitya Parisad, Poona 
(211) ; Maratha Mandir, Bombay (19) ; Marathi Grantha Sangrahalaya, 
Bombay (195) ; Music Academy, Madras (302) ; Oriental Book Agency, 
Poona (127 ; 331 ; 332) ; Oriental Book House, Poona (115 ; 116 ; 330) ; 
P.E.N. All India Centre, Bombay (8) ; Rajavade Samshodhan Mandal, Dhulia 
(193) ; Sanskrit Vidyapitha, Bombay (R. 65 ; R.75 ; R.92) ; Shri Venkateshwar 
O.R. Institute, Tirupati (307) ; U.P. Historical Society, Lucknow (4 ; 20 ; 
244) ; Vaidika Sanshodhana Mandate, Poona (177 ; 392). 

IV. Colleges : Bangavani College, Navadvipa (366) ; H.P.T. College, 
Nasik (264) ; Jeypore College, Jeypore (226 ; 228) ; Pratap College, Amalner 
(104) ; Ramnarayan Ruia College, Bombay (75 ; 77) ; S.N.D.T. College, 
Bombay, (285) ; S.P. College, Poona (101 ; 102 ; 211 ; 439) ; Scottish Church 
College, Calcutta (36) ; Siddhartha College, Bombay (R.172 ; 174) ; St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay (R.9 ; R.58 ; 114 ; 132 ; 151 ; 234 ; 376). 

V. Museum : Central Museum, Nagpur (320) ; Municipal Museum, 
Allahabad (164). 

VI. High Schools : Aryan E. Society’s High School, Bombay (R.106) ; 
Modern High School, Bombay (R.223) ; Orient High School, Bombay (160) ; 
Prabhu Seminary High School, Bombay (R.186). 

• ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ .. - : 
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Life-Members 


Aney, H.E.M.S., Governor of Bihar, Government House, Patna. 
Bairoliya, Shri R., Bara Bazar, Darbhanga, Bihar. 

Choudhury, Shri Kumar Shri Baidyanath, Durga Gunj, Purnea. 
Chopra, Shri Chogmal, President Jain Mahasabha, Harrison Rd., 
Calcutta. , *' 

Dutta, Dr. Nalinaksha, 39, Ramanand Chatterji Street, Calcutta 9. 
Daruka, Shri N.P., Culloo Bara, Darbhanga, Bihar. 

Iyengar, Pandit Krisnaswami, Nagappa’s Blocks, Shrirampur, 
Bangalore. 

Jha, Dr. Amarnath, Maya, George Tower, Allahabad. 

Kane, Dr. P.V., Angre’s Wadi, Girgaum, Bombay 4. 

Kazi, Professor M.A., Retired Professor, Sayaji Gunj, Baroda. 

Khwaja, Shri Muhamad Ahemad, Director of Archaeology, Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 

Kosambi, Prof. D.D., Deccan Gymkhana, Poona 4. 

Law, Dr. B.C., 43, Kailasa Bose Street, Calcutta. 
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30 Prof. S. V. Iyer: Matrdatta, a Friend of Dandin. 

31 Pandit Bhargavashastri Joshi : Bhasyavartikayoh kalaviprakarsab. 

32 Prof. R. P. Kangle : A Problem in the Mudraraksasa. 

33 Prof. R. D* Karmarkar : Mvamedha, its origin and development. 

34 ♦Shri J* C* Katrak : A Rare Ms. of the Sanskrit Ijisni, 

35 *Shri S. L* Katre : Kalapariccheda* an obsolete section of the Kavyadarsa 

of Dandin. * 

36 Prof. D. G. Koparkar : P&nimya Lihganusasana ; date and authorship. 

37 Prof. D. D. Kosambi : Possible sources of the Bhagavadgita r 

38 Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy : A Novel view of Mahimabhatta on the place of 

■ Metre in Poetry. , 

39 Prof. G. V. Kulkarni : Genesis and nature of Valmlki’s Poetry. 

40 Shri M. V. Mahashabde : Penetrating style of Nagojibhatta.. 

41 Prof. Nandkishore Mishra : Bhavabhuti a Revaluation. 

42 Mrs* Atyali Mukhopadhyaya: Technique of -the Avayavavarnana ih tlae 

Saundaryalahari (Printed) » 
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Miss S. A. Nachane : Date of Madhusudanasarasvatl. 

Prof. Mrs. Indira Nalin : The Legend of Pururavas and Urva&L 
Shri Gopal Narayan •: A Plea .for Sanskrit .Broadcast* 

Shri H, G. Narhari : 1. On the Text of the Krsnakarnamrta of Bilva- 

Dr. K. C. P^nde : Kashmir of Mahimabhatta. 

*Dr. V. G. Paranjpe ; ' Recensions of the Mahabharata ; two or three ? 
Dr. P. K. N. Filial : Sangrahaslokas in Sayana’s Com. on Aitaraya Bra- 
hmai^a. ■ . ; : f„ .. 

Dr. K. Kunjuni Raja : Students of Melapputur. 

Shri Korada Ramchandra Shastry: An Unknown Sk, Poet of Andhradesa. 
Mrs. Kshama Row ; Adoption of Sanskrit as a popular language, 
(in Sanskrit) . » vJ- : 

Dr. Gauri Shankar : Super naturalism in Sanskrit Drama. 

Shri K. V. Sarma r Sahketikartha Khandakavya audits commentaries. 
N. Sivarama Sastri ; The Three Kalidasas.* 

Shri S. N. Sastri : Sports of Women in Ancient India.' 

Bhadanfa Bhikshu Shastri : Pratitantresu Bauddhaprasahgah (in Sk.). 
Prof. R.M. Shastri : Identity of Kumbha in the Jvaratimirabhaskara. 
Pandit B. R. Sivasubrahmanya Shastri ; Mahakavihrdayaratnakara 
(in Sk.). ^ r 

Dr. P. S. Subrahmanya Shastri : Paka in. Srlharsa's Naiaadhacarita. 

Prof. V. A. Eamaswami Shastri ; Janasrayl Chandoviciti. 

Shri S. V. Shastri : Subject and Subjectivity. 

Dr. S. N. Sharma ; A Brief History of the Research Department and 
Preservation of Mss. in the state of Kashmir. 

Shri K. S. Shukla ; A Plea for Puranic Research. 

Dr. S. V. Singh : Ksernendra*s Contribution to Sanskrit Poetics. 

*Dr. D. C. Sircar : Epigraphy and Lexicography in India. 

Shri S. Sriramulu : Sokas Slokatvam agatah. 

Dr. Ludwik Sternbach : Legal Position of the Prostitutes according to 
KauiilyaV> ArthaSastra. 

Pandit Vinayakshastri Tiilu : On Sapindya According to the Mitaksara 
and the Dayabhaga. , # 

Dr. A. N. Upadhye : When was Parsvabhyudaya composed ? 

Shri S. B. Vaidya : Simplified Sanskrit. 

Prof. Dr. R. N. Vale ; I. Kutavanijyam or Blackmarketing in Ancient 
Tndia ; 2. Stimulation to Creation. 

*K. N. Watwe : Problem of the Karu#a Rasa and how to solve it.. 

Prof. H. Vedantzfehastri : Rupa’s Conception of Rasa. 


- ■; IV. Islamic Culture 

1 Prof. M, I. Dar : RIYADAL-INSHA. 

1 ' 2 Prof. Dr, S. B. Saftidi:' Some Aspects of the Arab Iranian Culture of 
Baghdad. 

V Arabic and Persian 

] 1 D. B. K. M.Jhaveri : Some Persian Mss. in possession of Forbes Sabha, 

■ ’2 Shri J. C. Katrak : Persian Literature of Gebmancy. 

3, Dr. S. Mahdi Has'an ; Arrangements of the Arabic Alphabet. 

4 Dr* O* R. Naik' : Culitivation of the Persian Language among the Nagars. 
v 6 ’ Prof. B. IX Verma : A Persian composition of Mohamud Masur. ■ 
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VI. Pali and Buddhism^ 

1 *Prof. Dr. P. V. Bapat : Fragments of a Pali Manuscript. 

2 Lokanath Bhattacharya : Theory of Supernormal powers in Yogasutra. 

3 *Prof. Dr. Indumati Datar : Study of the 1st chapter of the Buddha- 

Palika-Mula-Madhyamika Vrtti. 

4 Prof. Dr. B. G. Gokhale : Ghhabbagiyas. 

* 5 *Mrs. Anjali Mukhopadhyaya : Traditional Lore regarding Manjusri 
and its implications. 

6 *Bhadanta Bhikshu Shastri : A Note on the Literary style and spirit of the 
VajrasucL 

VII. Prakrit and Jainism 

1 Prof. H. C. Bhayani : MIA Groups of consonants with r preserved in 

Gujrati. 

2 Prof, R. V. Dixit : A Review of the Jain Canon recorded in Dhavala, 

3 Prof. S. V, Dixit : Nayadhammakahao — The Title. 

4 ^Br. A. M. Ghatage : Two Brahmanic Philosophers in the l^sibhasitanL 

5 *Br. H. L. Jain : Dharmapariksa of Srutakirti. 

6 Prof. V. M. Kulkarni : Anadivimsika — A Critical Study. 

7 Prof. R. V. Pathak : The Structure of a Vastu or Radda. 

8 Shri R. N. Shaha : Aitihasika Jaina Sahitya. 

9 Ram Singh Tomar : Some New Finds in the Apabhramsa. 

10 Dr. Ramji Up idKyaya : The Authorship and the date of Setubandha. 

11 *Br. A. N. Upadhye : References to earlier works in the Tiloyapannatti. 

VIII. History 

1 *Br. J. N. Banerjee : Maharaja Sarvavarman of the Nirmand copper 

plate inscription of Mahasamanta Samudrasena. 

2 Prof. N.N. Choudhuri : Delhi : What was it in the hoary past ? 

3 Prof. R, K. Choudhury : Public opinion in Ancient India. 

4 Shri N. K, Desai : The modern Broach and ancient Bharaukaccha. 

5 Dr. V..M. Kaikini ; The Myth of Aryan Migration in India. 

6 Prof. R, D. Karmarkar : First Greek Conquerors of India. 

7 *Shri G. H. Khare : Some Munghal Maratha Papers. 

8 *MM. Dr. Lacchmi Dhar: 1. Origin of the name Bombay ; 2. Was an- 

cient Egypt ever a dominion ?; 3. Was Rava#a a Phylistine ?; 4. The 
Mandarams. 

9 *Dr. R. C. Majumdar : Achaemenian Rule in India. 

10 *Prof. D. R. Mankad : Shrikrishna’s family ; Solar or Lunar. 

11 *Prof. V. V. Mirashi : The Dates of the Elora Plates of Dantidurga. 

12 Shri B. S. Purohit : Vakatakas : A Brief Study. 

13 *Shri S. N. H. s Quazi: The Visit of the last Nabab Moazizkhan of Broach to 
■ Mr. Hornby, the Governor of Bomby ; 2 Hakim Runullah Bharuchi 

JahangirL 

14 *Br. M. Rama Rao : The Home of the Satavahanas. 

15 Shri S. Rangnath Rao : ■ Belagutti Records. 

16 MM. Pandit B. N. Reu : Mohamedan Emperors and the Jain .Saints, 

17 *Shri N. A. Sastri : Nagananda and its social background. 

18 *Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri : An Episode in the Pandyan History. 

19 Prof. P, C. Sengupta : Pandava Time and Vedic Dates. 

20 *Shri R. N* Shah : Shah Hcmu Vikramaditya, Emperor of Delhi. 
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21 *Prof. T. S. Shejwalkar : Maharastra on the eve of Muslim conquest. 

22 *Dr. D.C. Sircar: Mahasamanla Maharaja Visnusena and Samanta Avanti. 

23 *Shri K. Sitaramaiah : Some collateral evidences of the original habitat of 

the Andhras. 

24 *Miss Kala Thairani : Recall of Seton. 

25 *Dr. H. V. Trivedi : An Obscure Period in the Yadava History. 

26 *Shri S. C. Upadhyaya : Mumbapuri (In Sanskrit). 


Archaeology. 


1 *Dr. H. Goetz : The Time-lag problern in Indian ‘Art History, 

2 Prof. V. R. R. Dikshitar : Lithic Monuments in Early South India. 

3 *Khwaja Mohd. Ahmad : Inscribed and rivetted pottery from Kondapur. 

4 *Dr. H. V. Trivedi : Some Unique Sculptures from Besnagar. 

5 Prof. P. Chaudhuri : New Historical data through study of Epigraphs. 

6 Dr. C. C. Das Gupta : Unpublished Ancient Indian Terracottas 

preserved in Musee Guimet, Paris. 

7 *Shri V, M. Narasimhan : Renovation of Temple Tower. 

8 *Dr. M. Rama Rao : A Kannad Fragment from Bidar. 

9 Shri Satya Praksh : As Stones speak at Siva Dungari in Rajasthan. 

10 *Dr. D. G. Sircar : Symbols for one-half and one-fourth in a Sanskrit 

Inscription of the 6th century A. D. 

11 Shri A. S. Gadre : Excavations of Sahasralinga Talao at Patan. 

12 Shri A. S. Gadre : Some rare Goins from Gujrat. 

13 Shri K. D. Bajpai : Three new Kushana Inscription from Mathura. 

14 *Prof. Jagan Nath : Identification of Kothur mentioned in the Allahabad 

Inscription of Samudragupta. 

15 S. K. Dikshit : Copper and Bronze Age in India. 

16 *Patil : Churli or Chudapallika of the Vailla-Bhattaswami temple, 

17 *S. R. Rao : Belagutti Records. 

18 *L. Narasimhachar : A re-study of the monuments at Hiremagalur. 


X, Indian Linguistics. 






1 *Dr. S. K. Ghatterji Phonetic transcription in the historical and 

comparative study of Indian languages. 

2 Dr. Tarapada Ghoudhury : Some Phonetic Peculiarities of the Bengali 

Dialect of Manbhum. 

3 Dr. Subhadra Jha : Pacini’s Verb Forms have no fixed Tenses. , 

4 Prof. G. C. Jhala : The Problem of the Aspirate in roots like budh. 

5 Tej Khajuria : Phonetical Chart of the Dogri. ' ;$ 

6 *Prof. K. P. Kulkarni ; The isophoncs of the modern fiidian languages. 

7 Prof. Abdul Q,. Sarvari : Some MIA. Characteristics preserved in the 

old Urdu. 

8 *Dr. Sukumar Sen : Some Phenomena in MIA Accidence. 

9 Shri H. A. Shah : A Chart for improving the Devanagari Typewriter. 

10 *Dr. Aryendra Sharma : Derivatives of some unnoticed Vedic Hapax 

legomena. 

11 *Dr. EL Godavarma t Nasal Assimilation in the Dravidian, 

10 A B. Walawalkar : The Origin of the Indian Alphabet, 


mm 
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XL Dra vidian Culture. 

1 Dr. Arokiaswatni : Some Political Phiiosopheres of Ancient S. India. 

2 Prof. Mariappa Bhat : Family Names among the Tuluvas. 

3 Dr. C. Achut Menon : Dravidian Civilization. 

i Prof. R. P. Sethu Filial : The Pandya Dialect of Tamil. 

5 Dr. V. Raghavan : A Compilation on Natya in Tamil. 

6 Prof. N. Venkata Rao : Andhra Bhoja. . 

7 Prof P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri : Sangam Classics and Vedic Religion. 

XII. Philosophy and Religion. 

1 *Dr, B. S. Agnihotri : The Implication of the word yukta in connection 

with the word mukta in the Bhagavadgita. 

2 *Prof G. H. Bhatt : Vallabhacarya and the Purvamlmansa. 

3 *Prof. S. P. Bhattacharya ; The Cardinal Tenets of the Yogavasistha and 

their relation with the Trika system of Kashmir. 

4 *Prof H. B. Bhide : Note on Padmapada’s Pahcapadika. 

t-' 5 Prof N. N. Choudhuri ; The Mother Goddess Durga. 

6" "Prof R. N: Gaidhani : Some guiding Principles of Acara. 

7 Dr, D. V. . Garge : Katyayana a Mimansaka. 

8 Shri Gunderao Harkare : $abdabodha. > 

9 Shri M. C. K. Igengar : Characteristics of a Vaisnava. 

10 * Prof J. S. Jetley : The Meaning of the word Avyapade&ya in NS.l *1-4. 

11 Prof H. C. Joshi : Uday ana’s Criticism of the Samkhya. 

12 Shri H. P. Mishra : Manaprasara and the Paramasiddhanta. 

'■■■' *"• 13 Dr. P, M. Modi : Each Adhyaya of the BG. a unit by itself 

14 Shri MTD. Paradkar : Influence of Sacrificial concepts jrn the style of 

Sahkaracarya. 

15 *Dr. V. Raghavan : The Date of the Yogavasistha, 

16 Dr. C. Kunhan Raja : The Definition of Dharma in the Mimamsa. 

17 Pandit G. Ramakantachrya : The Secret doctrine of the Brahma 

Sutra. 

18 *Pandit V. N. Sarma : VaiSesika Sutra Patha ; A critical study. 

, 19 *Prof. D. N. Sastri : The Sautrantika Theory of Knowledge. 

Prof H. A. Sastri ; Parentage of Srikrs^a. 

21 *ProL J V.A. Ramaswami Sastri : Bhasyadipa 3 a new Com. on $abarabhasya. 

22 Shri Gopinath Sen : Folk Religion. 

23 Dr. Sivnath Sharma : Saktism and the Tantras. ^ 

24 Pandit Shobhakanta Jha Sharma ? Jagatkartur Isvarasya siddhih. 

25 MM. Chinnaswami Shastri : Karmanu$£hane Atmatattvapratibhasah. 

26 Dr. Mohan Singh : 1. Worship and Salvation according to* B. Gita ; 

2. Sikh Mysticism ; 3. New Light on the Buddha’s 1st sermon. 

27 *Prof. A* L. Thakur : Uddyotakara as a Vaisesika. 

28 Dr. H. V. Trivedi : Scientific Approach towards the Gandhian Doctrine 

of Satya. 

29 Acharya Shri Tulsi : Kim Tattvam. 

30 Shri Vedantashastry : Mayatattvavicarah. 

31 Shri S. B. Verxna : V ai^esika-sutra-pathah . 
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XIII. Technical Sciences & Fine Arts. 

1 *Dr. V. S. Agrawala : Arts and Crafts In Pa^inTs AstadhyayL 

2 *Dr. M. V. Apte : The Flora in Kalidasa’s Literature* 

3 Shri Lokanath Bhattacharya : East in the West. 

4 Prof. B. R. Deodhar : Compositions in Indian Classical Music. 

5 Shri P. H. Deshpande : T umburuvadyasy a sarvas varadanaksamata . 

6 Shri V. H. Deshpande : Unity of Content and Form in Indian Music. 

7 Shri Gunderao Harkare : Saundaryaniruktih. (In Sanskrit) . 

S Shri S. C. Guhathakura : Script as a factor in Eye-diseases and Script 
reform necessary in India. 

9 Dr. V* M. Kaikini : Some Reflections on the present Indian Music. 

10 RB. Sardar M. V. Kibe : Bhupalavallabha on Plans in Warfare. 

11 *Shri A. Lobo : The Use of Microtones in' Hindustani Music. 

12 Dr. M. R. Majmudar : A Post-Gupta Matrka Group from Western India. 

13 Prof. A. G. Mangrulkar : Root of Musical Delight. 

14 Prof. B. K. Mishra : A Study of the Siddhantada rpana. 

15 Dr. Moti Chandra : Archeological Data in Jain Canonical difeature. 

16 Sardar G. N. Mujumdar : Bhasa and Music. 

17 Shri R. S. Panchamukhi : Art and Architecture of Ancient Karnatak. 

18 Prof. G. H. Ranade : A Brief Survey of the Climax in Music. 

19 *Shri N. Venkata Rao : Some rare Mss. on scientific works in Teiugu, 

20 *ShrI P. Sambamoorthy : Musical Laws : Facts and phenomena known to 

Musicologists of ancient and med. India. 

21 : Prof. B. J. Sandesara : Two Important references bearing on the history 
of spectacles. 

22 *Shri U. P. Shah ; Specimens of Premedival sculptures from Gujrafc and 

Saurastra. 

23 Prof. Dwjendra Nath Shukla : Bhoja’s contribution to Architecture. 

24 Shri Siddhaiingaswami : Silpavibhutili (In Sanskrit). 

25 Shri V. R. Talvalkar : Twin Animal Motif. 

26 Shri G. S Tembe : Notations for Indian Music. 

27 Pandit Sharayu Upadhyaya: Bharatiya Jyotisaphaladesasya pravfttikalah. 

XIV Marathi. 

1 . Prof. R* M. Bbusari : The Yadavas of Devagiri and the Religious sects in 

the period. 

2 *Shri S. M. Joshi : Some pecularities of the Marathi of ■ the Historical 

Prose* 

■ 3 *Dr. M. A. Karandikar : Possibility of measuring Marathi Prose style. 

* 4 *Prof. K. P. Kulkarni : The relationship of some Marathi and Kannada 
, Words. 

5 *3hri H. N. Nene : The Draupadisv&yamvara, a 17th .century Mahanu- 

bhava Poem. 

6 Prof. B* S* Pandit: Santa SenajL 

A. K. Priyolkar : A 17th century Marathi Purina by --a Portuguese^ 
Jesuit* 

8 Shri R. N. Shah : 1. All-round 'Development of Marathi Literature ; 

2. Jain Historical Marathi Literature, 
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XV. Gujarati 

1 *Prof. H. Bhayani : Four Derivations. 

2 Shri J.G. Katrak : Old Gujarati used by a Parsi Poet. 

3 *Dr. Manjulal Majmudar : Puzzles of Bahucara. 

4 *Prof. D.R. Mankad : Ghumalina Saindhavavamsi Rajao. 

5 Mrs. K.T. Mulla : Hindi Sangita, and Jarathoshtani Bhantaro. 

6 *Prof. B.J, Sandesara : Shrikari-Sikari. 

7 *Prof. K.K. Shastri : Bhalana and the Vrajabhasa, 

. 8 *Dr. S.N. Shastri : Growth of Literature in Hindi and Gujarati. 

9 Prof. V.R. Trivedi : Romantic Tendency in Gujarati Literature. 

10 *Prof. K.B. Vyas : Contacts between Marathi and Gujarati. 

XVI. Hindi 

1 Shri H. Aggarwal : Progress of Hindi in the Punjab. 

2 Prof. S.K. Gupta : Maharsi Dayananda and Hindi. 

3 * Prof. A.H. Nizami : Prema Ghingari of Maulana Hafiz Shah of Selon. 

4 Shri B.S. Shastri : Manasa ka Santa. 

5 Prof. U. Tivari : Language of Kabir. 

6 Prof. B.D. Verma : Sufis' Stages with special reference to the Hindi 'works 

of Jayayasi. 

XVII. Kannada 

1 Shri A.M. Annigiri : Amugideva I and his Vacahas. 

2 ♦Prof. Mariappa Bhatta : Pampana Prabhava Telugina Mele. 

3 R.B.A.P. Ghaugule : Society in the Medieval Karnatak. 

4 *Prof. R. Y. Dharvadkar : Growth and Composition of Kannada 

Vocabulary. 

5 Prof. R.C, Hiremath : Was Siddharama of Sonnalige a Shaivite ? 

6 ♦Prof. D.S. Karki : Sangatya. 

7 Prof. K.G. Kundangar : Obsolete words in Adipurana of Adi Pampa. 

8 ♦Prof. S.S. Malwad : Self-portrayal of poet Harihara in his works. 

9 ♦Prof. S.B. Shapeti : Historical and scientific study of some grammatical 

peculiarities in old Kannada. 

xviii. |jri^ 

1 Prof. N.A. Nadvi : Development of Urdu in Bombay and its surburbs. 

2 Dr. Z. H. Madani : Local Element in Wall’s Poetry. 

3 Prof. S.N. Quazi : Hakim Ratullah. 

4 Prof. A.Q,. Sarvari : An Unknown Work of Rajab AH Beg Gorur. 

5 ' Prof. B.D. Verma : Nusrati’s Similes. 

(vii) Programme of the 15th session. • 

Note ' 1. Members are requested to stand when His Excellency .enters; the 
Hall and remain standing until H.E. takes his seat ; and also to 
stand when H.E. leaves the. Hall. 

„ ' ' ’ 2. The Sectional Meetings* Symposia* Lantern Lecture* Meeting of 
the Council* and Entertainment Programme will be held in the 
St. Xavier's College. 
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3, Reading of papers in different sections will be carried on in rooms 
shown against their Presidential addresses, on Sunday, the 6th 
November between 8-30 A.M. and 11-30 A.M. and between 
1 P.M. and 4-30 P.M. and on Monday, the 7th November between 
8-30 A.M. and 11-30 A.M. and again between 2 P.M, and 4 P.M. 
(if necessary), 

Saturday , gih November ig$g 

8-30 to 10 A.M, Meeting of the retiring Executive Committee. 

(Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan Hall.) 

10 to 11 A.M. Visit to Kaivalyadhama, Marine Drive. 

A Visit to the Kaivalyadhama : There will be a small de- 
monstration of some Yogic exercises followed by an expla- 
natory talk refering to the original texts and their coordina- 
tion with modern scientific research. Scientific apparatus 
and the literary research done so far at the Institute will 
be on exhibition. 

2 to 4-30 P.M. Inaugural .Meeting (University Convocation Hall). 

(1). The President’s procession ; (2) Prayers and welcome 
songs ; (3) Inaugural speech by His Excellency, Raja Sir 
Maharaj Singh, Governor of Bombay ; (4) Address of wel- 
come by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. P.V. Kane, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee ; (5) Election of the President and 
messages ; (6) Presidential address by Prof. Dr, S.K. De, 
M.A., B.L., D.Litt. 

5-15 to 6-15 P.M. Tea at Government House* 

7 to 8 P.M, Lantern Lecture by Khwaja M. Ahmed on Excavations 
at Panigiri. (Room No. V) 

9 to 12 midnight. Sanskrit Sakuntala. 

(St. Xavier’s College Theatre) 

* 

Sunday , 6th November 194.9 


8-30 to 11-30 A.M. Sectional Meetings (See Note 3 above). 

The location of the rooms is as under : 

First Floor : Latin, No. VII. 

First Floor Wing : No. IX ; Physics. 

Second Floor Front : No. VII ; B.A. Maths. ; No. VI. 
Second Floor Wing : Nos. V ; IV ; III ; Biology. 

Above the Library : Nos. I, II, XI, XII, XIII, XIV. 


Presidential Addresses as follows :~ 


8- 30 to 9—0 A.M. 

9— 0 to 9—30 A.M. 
9—30 to 10—0 AJtf. 

10—0 to 10-30 A.M. 

10- 30 to 11—0 A.M. 

11— 0 to 11-80 A.M. 


Vedic Room No. I 

Iranian ,, XIII 

Classical Sanskrit „ II 

Islamic Culture „ VIII 

Arabic and Persian „ VIII 

Pali and Buddhism „ XIV 

8-30 to 9-30 A.M. Meeting of the Linguistic Society of India. 

(St. Xavier’s College, Room No. 


XII) 
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9-30 to 10*30 A.M. Symposium on Sanskrit as a terminological lingua 
franca* . '■ (Physics Room) 

; 1 : to 4-30 ;P,M* Sectional Meetings;. • (See Note 3 above) 


1—0 to 1-30 P.M. 

1- 30 to 2—0 P.M. 

2— 0 to 2—30 PJM. 

2- 30 to 3—0 P.M. 

3— 0 to 3-30 P.M. 

3- 30 to 4—0 P.M. 

4 — 0 to 4-30 P.M. 

4-30 to 4-45 P. M. 
4-45 to 5-30 P. M. 


Presidential Addresses as follows : — 

Gujarati 
History , 

Archaeology 
Indian Linguistics 
Dravidian Language and 
Culture 

Philosophy & Religion 
Technical Science & Fine 
Arts 

Group photo in the St. Xavier’s 
Tea by Reception Committee. 


(Room No. ¥) 
(Biology Room) 
(Room No. VI) 
(Physics Room.) 
(Latin Room) 

(Room No. VII) 
(Room No. XI) 

College. 

(St. Xavier’s College) 


5-30 to 7 P. M. 


General Symposium on Oriental Studies and 
State Policy. (Room No. V.). 


9 to 12 midnight. Variety Entertainment. (St Xavier’s College Theatre). 

Before 6 P.M. on Sunday, the 6th November, General 
Secretaries Dr, R. N. Dandekar or Dr. A. S. Altekar or 
the Local Secretary Prof. H. D. Velankar will receive 
nomination papers, at the temporary office at St. Xavier’s 
College (Hostel Room No. 10 ground floor) on prescribed 
forms (to be obtained from Office), for (i) Sectional 
Presidentships for the next session (as per rule. 12c), and for 
(ii) Membership of the new Excutive Committee (as per 
rule 10, c, (iii). Members of the newly Constituted 
Executive Committee, the Section Presidents of the session 
concluding and such section presidents of the former 
sessions as may be present, elect the new Section Presi- 
dents. Members of the Council elect the new Executive 
Committee. 


Monday s yth November iq4q 

8-30 to 11 A. M. Sectional Meetings (See Note 3 above) . 


8-30 to 9 


Presidential Addresses as follows— 

A. M. Prakrit & Jainism (B. A. Maths. Room) 


8- 30 to 9 A. M. Hindi (Room No. IV) 

9- 30 to 10 A. M. Kannada (Room No. IX) 

10 to 10-30 A. M. Marathi (Room No. Ill) 

10- 30 to 11 A. M. Urdu (Room No. VIII) 

-30 to 10 A. M. Symposium on Simplified Sanskrit. (Room No. II) 
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10-30 to 12-30 P. M. Meeting of the Council (Room No. V.) 

2 to 4 P. M. Meeting of the New Executive Committee (Bharatiya 

Vidya Bhavan Hall). 

4 to 5 P. M. Shri and Shri Sow. Munshi will be At Home to 

the members of the Conference at the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan. 

5-45 to 7 P. ML Concluding Session (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan Sabha- 

griha) 

8 P. M. to 1.2 midnight. Entertainment Programme (St.Xavier’s College 

Theatre) 

(Exhibition of MSS, Coins, Paintings, etc. has been arranged in the 
Durbar Hall of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society Town 
Hall and will be open between 12-30 P. M. to 5-30 P. M. from 
the 5th to 8th November 1949). 


8-30-2-30 P. M. 


Tuesday 8th November iQ 4 g 
Excursion to Gharapuri (Elephanta Caves) 


(viii) Minutes of the Meetings 
A : Old Executive Committee 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of the All-India Oriental Conference 
was held at 8-30 A, M. on Saturday, the 5th November 1949, in the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. The following members were present : Professor 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, MM. Dr, P. V, Kane, Dr. N, P. Chakravarti, Dr, Suku- 
xnar Sen, Dr. P« V. Bapat, Professor S.P . Chaturvedi, Professor D. D. Kapadia, 
Dr. S. K. BeIvalkar,Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, Dr. A, N. Upadhye, Dr, V, Raghavan, 
Dr. P. L. Vaidya, Professor Jagan Nath, Dr. S, K. Chatterji, Dr. A, S. Altekar 
and Dr. R. N. Dandekar. In the absence of Dr. S. K. De, the President of the 
Conference, Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, the Vice-President, presided. 
The following business was transacted at the meeting. 

(!) The minutes of the meeting of the Executive Committee held at 
Darbhanga on 18-10-48 were read and confirmed. 

(2) The draft of the condolence resolution to be moved from the Chair at 
the Open Session of the Conference, as prepared by the General Secretary, was 
approved and adopted. 

(3) Dr. R. N. Dandekar gave the following information about the action 
taken by the office on the Resolutions passed by the Conference at Darbhanga. 


(a) The Resolution about Hindi and Devanagari Script was duly com- 
municated to and acknowledged by the President of the Constituent 
Assembly. The Consitituent Assembly has since adopted Hindi in 
Devanagari Script as the National Language of India. 

(b) The Resolution about the Manuscript Survey was duly communi- 
cated to the Secretary, Government of India, Ministry of Education. 
By his letter dated 10-12-1948 the Secretary informed the General Secre- 
tary that the resolution “was forwarded to all the Provincial and important 
State Governments for such action as they might consider necessary”. 

(c) The resolution about the All-India Indological Research Association 
was duly forwarded to the Secretary, Government of India, Ministry of 
Education, but no reply was received. 
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. (d) The sub-committee consisting of Dr. S. K. Be, Dr. R. G. Majumdar, 

- ■ and Dr. R. N. Bandekar appointed by the Executive Committee to con- 
sider and report on the All-Asian Conference of Orientalists was to have 
met at Bombay before the Bombay Session. Owing to the unavoidable 
absence of Dr. De and Dr. Majumdar, however, the sub-committee 
could not meet. 

(4) Arising out of this information, it was resolved that, at the Bombay 
Session, the Conference should strongly reiterate its earlier resolution about the 
All-India Indological Research Association. It was further resolved that a 
deputation consisting of MM. Dr. P. V. Kane, Dr. S. K. Chatterji, Dr. C. 
Kunhan Raja and Dr. R. N. Dandekar should wait on the Prime Minister, 
the Deputy Prime Minister, and the Minister for Education to explain to them 

. the whole Scheme of the Association. The deputation should also discuss with 
them other allied matters such as the convening in India of an All-Asian 
Conference of Orientalists, the establishment of a Central Organisation for the 
propagation of Indian Culture in, foreign countries etc. 

(5) It was resolved that a sub-committee consisting of Dr. N. P. Chakra- 
varti, Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, and Dr. V. Raghavan (convener) be appointed to 
draft a resolution on the Manuscript Survey of India to be placed before the 
Council for consideration. 

(6) , Dr. R. N. Dandekar submitted the audited accounts of the Conference 
for the period of one year from the 1st January 1948 to the 31st December 1948. 
They were duly passed and recorded (see appendix L) 

(7) On a motion moved by Dr. Raja and seconded by Dr. Raghavan it was 
resolved that Messrs. G. M. Oka and Co., Chartered Accountants, Poona, be 
appointed auditors to audit the accounts of the Conference for the year 1949 
on a token honorarium of Rs. 25/ — only. 

(8) On a motion moved by Dr. Sukumar Sen and seconded by Dr. P. V. 
Bapat it was resolved that the audited accounts of the Benares Session of the 
All-India Oriental Conference, as submitted by the Local Secretary,, be passed 
and recorded. 

(9) Dr. R. N. Dandekar made a detailed statement about the financial po- 
sition of the Conference. It was resolved that the Executive Committee 
should take early steps to appoint Trustees of the Conference. It was further 
resolved that the' General Secretary and the Treasurer be authorised to invest 
Rs. 18,000 / — out of the Permanent Fund of the Conference in suitable Govern- 
ment Securities. (It was the sense of the Executive Committee that the present 
Trustees of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Diwan Bahadur K. M. 
Jhaveri and Sardar G. N. Mujumdar, and Dr, Amarnath Jha be requested to 
become the Trustees of the Conference). 

.(10) Dr. R. N. Dandekar made a report on the progress of the printing of, 
the Volumes , of the Proceedings of the Nagpur Session and the Darbhanga 
Session of the Conference. The Executive Committee desired that the General 
Secretary should write to the Local Secretaries of the Nagpur and: the. Darb- 
hanga Sessions ' urging the desirability of the Proceedings Volumes ' being 
published without any further delay. ; 

(II) It was resolved that the following ten persons, whose names were 
recommended by the Local Committee, be coopted to the Council : Prof. 
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R.P. Kangie, Prof. G.C. Jhala, Prof. Mrs. Indira Nalin, Dr. H.R. Karnik, 
Prof. R.R. Deshpande, Prof. G.M. Moraes, Prof. Miss K.K. Munshi, Dr. 
D.D. Mehta, Prof. N.K. Bhagwat and Prof. B.B. Trivedi. 

(12) It was resolved that the consideration of the resolution regarding 
the Encyclopaedia of Technical Terms in Ancient Indian Thought forwarded 
by the 21st International Congress of Orientalists, Paris, 1948, be deferred 
pending further details in this connection being made available. 

(13) It was resolved that the proposal regarding the Inter- Asian Con- 
ference of Orientalists be discussed with the Government of India by the Depu- 
tation appointed by the Executive Committee (vide No. 4). 

(14) Professor S.P. Chaturvedi was permitted to withdraw his proposal 
regarding Sanskrit being employed as medium for teaching Sanskrit. 

(15) The proposal regarding the amendment of certain Rules of the 
Conference sent by Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarti was considered, and it was 
resolved that, as most of the suggestions made by him are already covered by 
the Rules of the Conference, at present in force, nothing need be done in that 
regard. 

(16) It was resolved that the letter, dated 30-9-1949 from Mr. K.J. 
Gopai Rao of the Shree Gouthami Vidya Peetham, Rajahmundry, regarding 
the work of the Conference in connection with the languages and subjects 
relating to Oriental Culture, be recorded.'' ■ A- 

(17) Dr. R.N. Dandekar presented before the Committee a specimen 
copy of the “Index of Papers submitted to the All-India Oriental Conference, 
(Sessions I— XII)” prepared by Mr.K, Venkataswara Sarma, Oriental Manus- 
cripts Library, University of Travancore, Trivandrum. It was resolved that, 
in appreciation of the careful and efficient work done by Mr. K.V. Sarma, in 
connection with the “preparation and printing of the Index”, he be paid an 
honorarium of Rs. 500/- (Five-hundred) only. It was further resolved that the 
price of the “Index” be fixed at Rs. 6 /- per copy (for members of the Conference) 
and Rs. 12/- per copy (for non-members). 

(18) The letter, dated 28-10-1949, from Mr. V.H. Deshpande, Princi- 
pal B.R. Devdhar and others, requesting the President to add a separate Section 
for “Indian Music” at the Bombay Session and thereafter was considered, 
and it was resolved (a) that such Section cannot be added at the Bombay 
Session at such a short notice; (b) that the question regardingthe advisability 
or otherwise of adding such Section at other Sessions be decided by the General 
Presidents of those Sessions. 

.(19) The General Secretary reported that Professor Humayun Kabir, 
President of the Islamic Culture Section, Professor R.D. Vadekar, President 
of the Pali and Buddhism Section, Professor P.S. Subrahmanya Sastri, Presi- 
dent of the Dravidian Culture Section, and Professor Mishra, President of the 
Hindi Section, are not attending the Bombay Session. It was resolved (a) that 
the Islamic Culture Section be combined with the Arabic and Persian Sections 
to be presided over by Maulavi Mahesha Prasad, and ( b ) that Dr. P.V. Bapat, 
Professor R.C. Sethu Pillai and Dr. Surya Kanta be requested to preside over 
the Pali and Buddhism, Dravidian culture, and Hindi Sections respectively. 


Sdw R.N. Dandekar 
Secretary. 


Sd. SLA. Nilakanta 
Chairman . 


(APPENDIX 1) 

All-India Oriental Conference, Poona 4, 

Receipt and Payment Account for the period from 1-1-1948 to 32 -12-1948, 
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B : The Council 


A meeting of the Council of the All-India Oriental Conference was held 
at 10-30' A.M. on Monday, the 7th November 1949, in the St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. The following members were present. In the absence of the Pre- 
sident Dr. S.K. Be, the Vice-President, Professor K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, was 
in the chair. The following business was transacted at the meeting : 


Messrs. V.V. Mirashi, R.P, Kangle, A.M. Ghatge, A.D, Pusalkar, 

' M. Rama Rao, N. V enka tar amayya, H. Batliwala, Suniti Kumar 
. Chatterji, V.G. Paranjpe, Ram Singh Tamar, C.R. Devadhar, R.D. . 
Karmarkar, N.V. Vaidya, N.A. Gore, Indira Nalin, C.G. Kashikar, 
R.R. Deshpande, Siddheshwar Varma, N. Sivarama Sastri, G.V. 
Devasthali, L.G. Parab, Surya Kanta, K. Ramakrishnaiya, A.S. ' 
Gadre, V. Raghavan, S.K. Belvalkar, C. Kunhan Raja, P.V. Kane, 
H. Mirza, M.S. Irani, R.G. Gyani, P.V. Bapat, D.D. Kapadia, J.M. 
Unvala, P.G. Divanji, M. Nizamuddin, Chintaharan Chatravarti, 
Bhabatosh Bhattacharya, Raghunath Sastri Kokaje, Khwaja Muham- 
mad Ahmad, Katrak Jamshed Cawashji, Kanti Chandra Pandey, 
Jagan Nath, Subhadra Jha, F.G. Natesa Aiyar, J.C. Tavadia, M.F. 
Kanga, J.C. Tarapore, K. Venkateswara Sarma, H.R. Rangacharalu 
Iyengar, S.P. Chaturvedi, G.M. Moraes, S.M. Katre, A. Sharma, 
Sukumar Sen, G.G. Jhala, K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, A.S. Altekar, 
and R.N. Dandekar. 


(1) The minutes of the meeting of the Council held at Darbhanga on 
17-10-1948 were read and confirmed. 


(2) The General Secretary reported to the Council the names of the ten 
persons who were coopted to the Council by a resolution of the 
Executive Committee. ' 


(3) The General Secretary reported that 60 nominations were received 
by Mm for election to the Executive Committee. He then read out 
■ the names of the candidates who were duly proposed and seconded ; — 


Messrs, (1) Agrawala, V.S., (2) Aiyer, Subrahmanya K., (3) Altekar, 
A.S., (4) Bagchi, P.C., (5) Bannetji, J.N., (6) Bapat, P.V., (7) 
Belvalkar, S.K., (8) Bhatt, G.H., (9) Bhatt, Mariappa, (10) Bhatta- 
charya, Babatosh, (11) Bhattacharya, Sripad, (12) Chakravarti, 
Kshetreschandra, (13) Ghakravarti, N.P., (14) Chatterji, S.K., 
(15) Chattopadhyaya, K.C., (16) Dandekar, R.N., (17) De, S.K., 
’(18) Devasthali, G.V., (19) Dikshitar, T.A. Venkateshwar, (20) 
Divanji, P.C., (21) Gadre, A.S., (22) Gore, N.A., (23) Gyani, R.G., 
(M) Jagannath, (25) Jha, Subhadra, (26) Jhaveri, K.M., (27) 
Kabir, Humayun, (28) Kapadia, D.D., (29) Kane, P.V., (30) 
Kangle, R.P., (31) Karmarkar, R.D., (32), Katrak, J.C., (33) 
Khwaja Muhammed Ahmed, (34) Majumdar R.C., (35) Mirashi, 
V.V., (36) Mishra, Umesha, (37) Modi, P.M., (38) Mohansingh, 
(39) Munshi, K.M., (40) Naiin, Indira, (41) Nilakanta Sastri, K.A., 


« ^ ’(39) Munshi, K.M., (40) Nalin, Indira, (41) Nilakanta Sastri, K.A., 

' ; ■ (42) Nizamuddin, M., (43) Filial, R.R. Sethu, (44) Pusalkar, A.D., 
• J45) Raghavan, V., (46) Raja, C. Kunhan, (47) Rama Rao, M., 
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(48) Ramaswami Sastri, V.A., (49) Rizwi, M.H., (50) Sarma, 
Aryendra, (51) Sen, Sukumar, (52) Shende, NJ., (53) Subrah- 
manya, P.S., (54) Suryakanta, (55) Upadhye, A.N., (56) Vaidya, 
P.L., (57) Velankar, H.D., (58) Venkataramanayya, N., (59) 
Vishva Bandhu Sastri, (60) Yazdani, G. 

Dr. J.C. Tavadia expressed the desire to withdraw his name and was 
permitted to do so. The election of the 18 members of the Executive Committee 
then took place. The Chairman appointed Dr. S.C. Nandimath and Prof. 
T.K. Tope as Scrutineers. 

(4) The following resolution was moved from the Chair — 

“Resolved that while welcoming the action of the UNION Govern- 
ment in establishing All-India Research Laboratories for the different 
branches of Science like Physics, Chemistry, Metallurgy etc., the 
All-India Oriental Conference urges the UNION Government to 
establish an All-India Indological Research Institute at a suitable 
centre at an early date for — 

(i) carrying on and coordinating researches in the history, art, 
culture, philosophy, languages, and literatures 'of India ; 

(ii) actively encouraging the study of the languages, history and 
culture of Asian countries which came into cultural contact with 
India in the past like Egypt, Iraq, Iran, Afghanistan, China, Japan, 
Java, Sumatra, Ceylon ; 

(iii) interpreting Indian culture to the world abroad and spreading 
its knowledge in all directions. 

The Conference feels that this Central Indological Research Institute 
would be the proper place for locating the proposed national library and for 
housing the manuscripts that are being collected in India or brought back 
from foreign ' countries. 

• The Conference urges the UNION Government to appoint' a representa- 
tive Committee to work out the details of this All-India Indological Research 
Institute and will be glad to offer the Government its full cooperation in the 
matter. Resolved further that a deputation comprising of MM.P.V. Kane, 
Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Professor C, Kunhan Raja and Professor 
R,N. Dandekar wait upon the Prime Minister of India, the Deputy Prime 
Minister and the Education Minister to explain to them the need for urgent 
action on the lines contemplated in the Resolution. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

(5) Dr. V. Raghavan proposed and Dr. A.S. Altekar seconded the 

following -resolution : ■ ■ * 

/-^Rejsolved that this All-India Oriental Conference at . its '15th 
. ' , , Session: urges': upon the Government of India the need to take effective 
and planned steps to salvage and safeguard the literary treasures 
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lying in ancient MSS* collections in the different parts of the country ; 
that, for this purpose, the Government do constitute on the lines of 
the' Archaeological Survey of India, a regular, full-fledged Depart- 
ment called "the Manuscripts Survey of India 1 * * * * * * 8 , manned by scholars 
qualified in literary manuscripts work ; and that/ as a first step, the 
Government do make a beginning by setting apart a certain amount, 
not less than a lakh of rupees annually for the appointment of a 
nucleus staff and the collection and purchase of MSS/’ 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

(6) After a vote of thanks to the Chair the meeting was terminated. 

ScL R.M. Dandekar, Sd. K.A. Nilakanta, 

Secretary. Chairman , 

The result of the election to the Executive Committee .was announced 
at 12' noon* The following 18 persons were declared to have been duly 
elected members of the New Executive Committee of the All-India Oriental 
Conference ; 

(I) Kane, P.V., (2) Dandekar, R.N., (3) Altekar, A.S., (4) Velankar, H.D., 
(5) De, S.K., (6) Mirashi, V.V., (7) Chakravarty, N.P., (8) Raghavan, V., 
(9) Vaidya, P.L., (10) Belvalkar, S.K., (11) Nilakanta Sastri, K.A., (12) 
Upadhye, A.N., (13) Pusalkar, A.D., (14) Munshi, K.M., (15) Agrawala, 
V.S., (16) Karmarkar, R.D., (17) Chakravarti, K., and (18) Raja C. Kunhan. 

Sd. K.A* Nilakanta* 

C : New Executive Committee 

A meeting of the new Executive Committee was held at 2 p.m. on Monday, 
the 7th November 1 949, in the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. The follow- 
ing members were present : — MM. Dr. P.V. Kane, Dr. S.K. Belvalkar, Prof. 
K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, MM. Principal V.V. Mirashi, Dr. N.P. Chakravarti, 
Prof. H.D. Velankar, Dr. P.L. Vaidya, Dr. V. Raghavan, Dr. A.N. Upadhye, 
Dr. V.S. Agrawala, Prof. R.D. Karmarkar, Dr, C. Kunhan Raja, Dr. A*D. 
Pusalkar, Dr. A.S. Altekar, and Dr. R.N, Dandekar. Professor K.A. Nilakanta 
Sastri was voted to the Chair. The following business was transacted at the 
meeting. 

(1) At the outset the Chairman reported to the Executive Committee 
that a mistake had occured in connection with the election to the Executive 

Committee. It was discovered that Prof. K.G. Chakravarti, who was declared 

to have been elected, was not a member of the Council. It was later on got 

ascertained from the proposers and the seconders of that name for election 

that there was a genuine mistake on their part inasmuch as, instead of Prof. 

K.C Chattopadhyaya, they had wrongly written the name as Prof. K.C. 

Chakravarti. The Chairman therefore held the election of Prof. K.C. Chakra- 
varti'invaiid. He further ruled that Dr. Sukumar Sen who had secured the 
highest number of votes after the first eighteen members already declared to 
have been electee! should' be considered to have been duly elected a member of 

new Executive Committee. Dr. Sukumar Sen thereupon attended the 
meeting. 
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(2) MM. Principal V.V. Mirashi proposed and Dr. C. Kunhan Raja 
seconded the following resolution : . 

“Resolved that Dr. R.N. Dandekar and Dr. A.S. Altekar be elected 
General Secretaries of the All-India Oriental Conference.” 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

(3) Dr. V. Raghavan proposed and Dr. Sukumar Sen seconded the 
following resolution : . 

“Resolved that Dr. S.K. Chatterji and Khwaja Muhamad Ahmed be 
coopted members of the Executive Committee of the All-India Oriental 
Conference,, in the vacancies caused by the election of Dr. R.N. Dandekar 
and Dr. A.S. Altekar as General Secretaries.” 

• The resolution was carried unanimously. 

(4) Dr. A.S. Altekar proposed and Dr. C. Kunhan Raja seconded the 
following resolution: . 

“Resolved that MM. Principal V.V. Mirashi, Nagpur, be elected Trea- 
surer of the All-India Oriental Conference.” 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

(5) Dr. S.K. Belvalkar proposed and Dr. A.N. Upadhye seconded the 
following resolution : 

“Resolved tnat Prof. D.D. Kapadia be coopted member of the Executive 
Committee in the vacancy caused by the election of MM. V.V. Mirashi 
as Treasurer”. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

(6) The following resolution was moved from the Chair: 

“Resolved that Professor M. HIriyanna be elected President of the All- 
India Oriental Conference.” 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

(7) Dr. S.K. Belvalkar proposed and Dr. P.L. Vaidya seconded the 
following resolution : 

“Resolved that Professor LA. Nilakanta Sastri be elected Vice-President 
of the All-India Oriental Conference. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

(8) Dr* P.L. Vaidya proposed and Professor D.D. Kapadia seconded' the 

following resolution: ^ : ; 
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4 ‘Resolved that Professor Vishva Bandhu Sastri be coopted member of 
the Executive Committee in the vacancy caused by the election of Profes- 
sor K.A. Nilakant Sastri, as Vice-President,” 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

(9) Dr, R.N. Dandekar, the General Secretary, reported to the Executive 
Committee that the following two invitations for holding the next Session were 
received by the Conference : 

(1) University of Lucknow (conveyed through Professor K.A. Subrah- 
■ mania Iyer) 

(ii) Gujarat Vidya Sabha, Ahmedabad (conveyed through Professor 
Rasiklal C. Parikh) 

After considering these invitations the Executive Committee unanimously 
passed the following resolution in that behalf— 

■ “‘Resolved that the invitation received by the All-India Oriental Confe- 
rence from the University of Lucknow, to hold its next, that is the Sixteenth 
Session at Lucknow under the auspices of the University be thankfully 
accepted and that the University be requested to organise the Session 
some time in the last quarter of 1 951.” 

“Resolved further that the best thanks of the All-India Oriental Conference 
be conveyed to the Gujarat Vidya Sabha, Ahmedabad, for its kind invi- 
tation, and the Sabha be informed that it was not possible for the Con- 
ference to avail itself of the invitation of the Sabha owing to the priority 
of the invitation of the University of Lucknow. The Conference, how- 
ever, hopes to meet under the learned auspices of the Sabha on some suit- 
able occasion in future.” 

(10) A joint meeting of the new Executive Committee and the Presi- 
dents and Section Presidents of the past Sessions of the All-India Oriental 
Conference, who were present at the Bombay Session, was then held for electing 
Section Presidents for the next Sessions : — 

Dr. R.N. Dandekar, the General Secretary, announced that, as only one 
nomination each was received Tor the Presidentships of the following Sections, 
the persons so nominated were duly elected Section Presidents unopposed. ; 

Arabic and Persian : Dr. M. Nizamuddin 
Indian Linguistics : Dr, K. Goda Varma 

Dravidian Culture : Prof. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai 

The names of Prof. H.D. Velankar and Pandit Sukhlalji were duly proposed 
and Seconded for the Presidentship of the Prakrit and Jainism Section. Prof. 
Velankar expressed the desire to withdraw his name and was duly permitted 
to do so. Pandit Sukhlalji was thus elected unopposed as President of the 
Prak rit and Jainism Section. 
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Nominations for the Presidentships of the other Sections were received as 
follows : 


Vedic 


Iranian 


Classical Sanskrit : 

Islamic Culture : 

Pali and Buddhism : 
History : 

Archaeology : 

Philosophy and Religion 

Technical Sciences etc : 


(1) Dr. V.M. Apte 

(2) DxvSurya Kanta 

(1) Sir R.P. Masani 

(2) Mr. J.C. Tarapore 

(1) Prof. K.K Handiqui 

(2) Dr. A.D. Pusalkar 

(3) Dr. Aryendra Sarma 

(!) Dr, Bikramjit Hasrat 
(2) Prof. Syed Sulemain Nadvi 

(1) Dr. B.C. Law 

(2) Dr. Malalasekera 

(1) Dr. B.Ch. Chhabra 

(2) Dr. H.C. Ray 

(1) Dr. J.N. Bannerjee 

(2) Dr. H.D. Sankalia 

(1) Dr. P.C. Bagchi 

(2) Shri P.C. Divanji 

(3) Dr. P.M. Modi 

(1) Dr. Mod Chandra 

(2) Dr. Raghu Vira 


The election for the Presidentships of these Sections then took place. 

N. Upadhye and Dr. V. Raghavan as 


The Chairman appointed Dr. A. 
Scrutineers. 


The result of the election was as follows : 


Vedic : 

Iranian : 

Classical 'Sanskrit : 
Ismalic Culture : 

Pali and Buddhism : 
History : 

Archaeology : 

Philosophy and ’ Religion : 


Dr. Surya Kanta 
Mr. J.C. Tarapore 
Prof. K.K. Handiqui 
Dr. Bikramjit Hasrat 
Dr. B.C. Law 
Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra 
Dr. HD. Sankalia 
Dr. P.C. Bagchi 


Technical Sciences and Fine Arts: Dr. Mod Chandra. 


Sd. R.N. Dandekar, 
Secretary. 


Sd. K.A.fNilakanta, 
Chairman. 
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D : Opening Session 


The opening Session of the Fifteenth All-India Oriental Conference was 
held at 2 p. m* on Saturday, the 5th of November 1949 in the Convocation 
Hall of the University of Bombay, Bombay. His Excellency Raja Sir Maharaja 
Singh, Governor of Bombay, arrived at the University Library at 2,15 p,m, 
and was received by MM. Dr. P. V. Kane, Shri K. M. Munshi, and Dr, R. N, 
Dandekar. The General Secretary introduced to His Excellency the Vice- 
President of the Conference, the Section-Presidents, and the Members of the 
Executive Committee. All these then formed the Presidential procession and 
entered the Convocation Hall punctually at 2 p. m. After Prayers and 
Welcome-song, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, MM. Dr. P. V. 
Kane requested His Excellency the Governor to inaugurate the Session. The 
Governor’s inaugural address was followed by the Welcome-speech by MM. 
Dr. P. V. Kane. Dr, C. Kunhan Raja then formally announced that Dr. S. K. 
De, who was elected the President of the Conference was unable to attend the 
Session owing to the illness of his father. In his absence, the Vice-President of 
the Conference, Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri was requested to preside over 
the deliberations of the Session. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji spoke about the 
work of Dr. De and Professor Nilakanta Sastri and seconded Dr. Raja’s proposal 
that Professor Nilakanta Sastri preside over the Session. The proposal was unani- 
mously accepted by the assembly with loud acclamation. On Professor 
Nilakanta Sastri’s taking the Chair, the General Secretary read some of the 
messages received on the occasion. Messages were received from, among 
others, Professor Renou, Professor Turner, His Excellency Sri Bapuji Aney, 
Dr. Yazdani, and Dr. Amarnath Jha. The Chairman then asked Dr. R. N. 
Dandekar to read Dr. De’s Presidential Address. After the reading of the 
Address Dr. Dandekar moved, on behalf of the Chairman, the following resolu- 
tion of Condolence : 


“Resolved that this Fifteenth Session of the All-India Oriental Conference 
meeting in Bombay places on record its sense of deep sorrow at the sad 
demise of the following Orientalists who passed away since the last Session 
of the Conference. 


(1) Professor Dr. Birbal Sahani ; (2) Dr. Ernst E. Herzfeld ; (3) Dr. J. A. 
Stewart ; (4) Professor V. A. Gadgil ; (5) Pandit Sir Mangeshrao 
Telang ; (6) Dr. Abdul Haq ; (7) Aga Merza Muhamed Khan Qzwaii ; 
and (8) Prof. Abdul Hamid Khan.” 

The resolution was carried all standing. 


After a few announcements by the General Secretary and the singing of 
Vande Mataram the Opening Session of the Conference was terminated. 


Sd. R. N. Dandekar 
General Secretary 


Sd. K. A. Nilakanta 
Vice-President 


E : Concluding Session 


The Concluding Session of the Fifteenth All-India Oriental Conference 
was held at 5 p, m. on Monday, the 7th November 1949, in the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri presided. At the 
instance of the President, the General Secretary Dr. R. N. Dandekar made the 
following announcements : 









■ PROCEEDINGS ' 5l 

(1) The following are the Office-bearers and Members of the Executive 
Committee for the Sixteenth Session of the All-India Oriental Conference:— 


(1) President 

(2) Vice-President 

(3) Treasurer 

(4) General Secretaries ; 


Professor H. Hiriyanna, Mysore, 
Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, 
Madras. 

MM. Principal V. V. Mirashi, 
Amraoti. 

Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares, 

Dr. R. N. Dandekar, Poona. 


Other Members of the Executive Committee :~ 


(1) MM. Dr. P. V. Kane 

(2) Prof. H. D. Velankar 

(3) Dr. S.K.De 

(4) Dr. N. P. Chakravarti 

(5) Dr. V, V. Raghavan 

(6) Dr. P. L. Vaidya 

(7) Dr. S. K. Belvalkar 

(8) Dr. A, N, Upadhye 

(9) Dr, A. D. Pqsalkar 


(10) Shri K. M. Munshi 

(11) Dr, V. S. Agrawala 

(12) Prof. R. D. Karmarkar 

(13) Dr, C. Kunhan Raja 

(14) Dr. Sukumar Sen 

(15) Dr. S. K. Chatterji 

( 1 6) Mr. Kh.waj a Mahammad Ahmad 

(17) Prof. D. D. Kapadia 

(18) Prof. Vishva Bandhu Shastri. 


(2) The following persons are elected Section-Presidents of the Sixteenth 
Session of the All-India Oriental Conference 


1) Vedic 

2) Iranian 

3) Classical Sanskrit 

4) Islamic Culture 

5) Arabic and Persian 

6) Pali and Buddhism 

7) Prakrit and Jainism 

8) History 

9) Archaeology 

10) Indian Linguistics 

11) Dravidian Culture 

12) Philosophy and Religion 

13) Technical Sciences and 

Fine arts 


: Dr Suryakanta 
: Mr. J. C. Tarapore 
: Prin. K, K, Handiqui 
: Bikramjit Hasrat 
: Dr. M. Nizamuddin 
: Dr. B, C. Law 
: Pandit Sukhalalji 
: Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra 
: Dr. H. D. Sankalia 
: Dr. K. Godavarma 
: Prof, Vaiyapuri Piilai 
: Dr. P. C. Bagclii 

: Dr, Motichandra. 


(3) The Executive Committee has thankfully accepted the invitation 
received from the University of Lucknow to hold the Sixteenth Session of the All- 
India Oriental Conference at Lucknow under the auspices of the University. 
The next, that is, the Sixteenth Session of the Conference will accordingly be 
held at Lucknow some time in the last quater of 1951. 

Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri then delivered his concluding address. 

After 4he address, on behalf of the Reception Committee, MM. Dr. P. V, 
Kane proposed a vote of thanks to a large number of persons and institutions 
who helped him in making the Bombay Session a grand success. On' behalf of 
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the Conference, Prof K. A, Nilakanta Sastri moved a vote of thanks to the Uni- 
versity of Bombay and the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, under whose 
joint auspices the Bombay Session was held, and the Chairman, Vice-Chairman 
and the Members of the Executive Committee of the Bombay Session ; 
MM. Principal V. V. Mirashi moved a similar vote of thanks to the Local 
Secretaries, Shri and Mrs. Munshi, and the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan ; Dr. 
Mohan Singh to the Organisers of the Variety Entertainments and the Volun- 
teers. ' -'V V; 

In a Sanskrit speech, Professor N. Chaudhari of Delhi proposed a vote of 
thanks to all who had contributed towards the success of the Session. All 
these were passed with loud acclamation. The Session concluded with singing 
of Vande Mataram. 

Sd. R. N. DANDEKAR Sd. K. A. NILAKANTA 

General Secretary Vice-President 

(ix) Important Points From the Sections Reports 

Section II : The President suggests that there should be some standard of 
originality and importance in the papers submitted to the Conference and that 
encouragement should be given only for the right sort of work that deserves the 
name of research. 

Section III ; On the last day there was a symposium in this section on 
‘Simplified Sanskrit’. It was well attended and evoked great interest. There 
was a rush for speakers. In his introductory remarks, the President of the sec- 
tion said that this symposium was a corollary of the symposium on Sanskrit as 
the Lingua Franca of India held at Darbhanga in 1948 (14th Session). Re- 
garding the lines on which simplification could be effected, he referred to Dr. 
Otto Schraeder’s booklet on the subject published in Madras, 1909. The presi- 
dent of the section, Dr. V. Raghavan, touched upon an inherent contradiction 
involved in advocating the cause of Sanskrit on the ground of its vastness, rich- 
ness etc., and in speaking at the same time of the need for simplifying it to- 
a basic standard. Asking what was to be gained by exposing such a basic 
form, he answered that it might serve as a common medium among different 
linguistic areas and that its cultivation might enable one to partake of it at its 
higher and richer level also in due course and with greater ease. Dr. S. K. 
Chatterji opened the discussion and opined that simplification was a necessity 
and also a natural phenomenon in the history of a language. Dr. C. K. Raja 
laid emphasis on the need for simplification of Sanskrit printing and suggested 
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Section VI : The President-elect of the Pali and Buddhism section Prof. 
R. D. Vadekar was unable to attend owing to ill health and so Dr. P. V. Bapat 
was requested to preside over this section. Dr. Bapat in the course of the read- 
ing of his paper exhibited the photographs of a rare manuscript which proved 
beyond doubt that the Pali texts were written at one time in an Indian script. 


. Section VII : The president-elect of the section, Muni Jinavijayaji, de- 
livered his presidential address orally and dealt with the methods of Jinistic 
studies, in particular. 

Section X : On the morning of Sunday the 6th Nov. 1949, a symposium 
on Sanskrit as a terminological lingua franca was held under this section. Dr. 

Siddheshwar Varma, Dr, S. K. Chatterji and Dr. Godavarma took a prominent 
part in the discussion. Dr. Varma the President, initiated the discussion and 
explained why it was absolutely necessary to adopt a terminology primarily 
based upon Sanskrit. He set out a five-fold programme to achieve the goal. 

It was as follows : — (1) Harnessing the potentialities of Sanskrit roots, 
prefixes, suffixes and compounds : (2) an exhaustive search of Sanskrit secular 
vocabularies scattered in Sanskrit Commentaries, both published and un- 
published; (3) an exhaustive and profound survey of the dialects of India, the 
chief purpose being the Sanskritization of the necessary dialectical words ; (4) a 
co-operation of modem technicians with Sanskrit scholars ; and (5) A com- 
pulsory study of Sanskrit in the higher primary and secondary schools. In 
the best interests of the vernaculars also, he thought, it was necessary to 
actualize the above-mentioned five-fold programme. Dr. Godavarma who 
spoke next, led the opposition. His contention was that in view of the 
divergent vernaculars of India, both Aryan and non-Aryan, it was impossible 
to evolve a technical terminology primarily based on Sanskrit alone. Dr. 

Chatterji concluded by saying that there was unity in diversity, at least in this 
matter, and it was Sanskrit and Sanskrit alone that can help best in this gigantic 
task of evolving a technical terminology. 

Section XI : The president-elect, Prof. P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri, was 
unable to attend the session but had sent his presidential address which was 
read in his absense. Prof. Sethu Pillai was requested to preside over the section I 

. and guide the deliberations. ^ } 

Section XIII : The president-elect of this section, Dr. V, S. Agrawalla, \ 

observed that a section on Music should form an independent part of the Con- 
ference, since the number of papers on Music this year was large and some of 
them were extremely learned and thought-provoking. At present Music is ! 

included in Section XIII, Technical Sciences and Arts ; It seems necessary at 
least to have two different sections for Arts and Technical Sciences. 

Section XVI : The president-elect, Prof. Kashi Prasad Mishra, could not ! 

attend the session owing to ill health ; so Dr, Surya Kanta was requested to j 

preside over this i, e., the Hindi Section. He delivered his address orally as one 
was not sent by Prof. K. P. Mishra. j 

- # ; , ^ ' v /I,:-',-'-' ' • ■ ' '.f r £ « 1 . ' j 

Under the Urdu section, a Mushaiera was held and was largely attended. 

Dr. Mohan Singh presided on the occasion. 



ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 15th 
SESSION, BOMBAY. 

III. Addresses. 


I. inaugural Address Of His Excellency Raja Sir Maharaj Singh, 
Governor of Bombay. 

Dr. Kane, Dr. De, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is a matter for pride and gratification to all of us in the Province of Bom- 
bay that the prima urbs in India has been selected as this year’s venue of the 
15th session of the All-India Oriental Conference which for thirty years has 
done work of lasting value since it was first launched in this Province in the 
historic city of Poona. I am grateful for the honour that you have done to me 
in asking me to inaugurate its proceedings this year. 1 must frankly admit 
that I am not an oriental scholar though I have long been interested in cer- 
tain aspects of Indian history and culture. Such was the perversity of the times 
in which I was educated that I know far more Greek and Latin than Sanskrit 
and Arabic. In an expert assembly of ripe Eastern scholarship, therefore, I 
; must crave your indulgence. 

The aims and objects of your conference are highly commendable. It 
congregates scholars and research workers in various branches of orientalia and 
facilitates the integration and co-ordination, and may I add, the publication of 
work in diverse subjects ? Its laudable ambitions include a central library of 
works bearing on oriental studies, the publication of scholarly editions of rare 
and important texts, monographs, biographies and encyclopaedias, the 
establishment of museums, and the collection of manuscripts, coins, inscrip- 
tions, sculptures, pictures and other valuable antiquities. You also cover in 
your several sections a vast field, for instance, the Vedas, philology, classical and 
modern languages, ethnology, folk-lore, philosophy, archaeology, ancient his- 
tory, numismatics and fine arts. 

From the history of your Conference I have been interested to know that 
in its fifth session held at Lahore in 1928 foreign universities including Oxford, 
Cambridge, Durham, Bristol and New Zealand sent their delegates and that it 
received messages of goodwill from many other universities in England, 
France, Germany, Denmark, Australia, Canada and America. We have at- 
tained political independence. That is an inestimable boon, but scholarship 
and intellectual effort outstrip the limits of race and country, and nations have 
much to learn from each other. 

You are justified in my humble opinion in holding your sessions in different 
places' in India, This promotes a specialised study of the mosaic pattern of cul- 
. ture in various zones. It also helps, the delegates not only to discuss: the 
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subjects academically, so to speak, but to benefit from accumulated 
local experience and knowledge, from visits to places and institutions and insp- j 

ection of local exhibits. As the proceedings of your Conference are documented j 

and preserved, your libraries will be valuable store-houses of learning bene- } 

ficial to those also who are not able to participate in your deliberations. j 

There is considerable virgin ground still for pioneers of research in practi- 
cally all branches of Oriental learning. The history of our country, as you ; 

know, has been largely based on or at least affected by the results of industrious ! 

research with the aid of epigraphy and archaeology, numismatic evidence, 
monuments, ancient Indian literature and later publications, and we have 
also profited by the writings of foreign pilgrims and travellers such as Fa Hien, ? 

Hiuen Tsang, Manucci, Tavernier, Bernier and others, to mention only a few. \ 

Knowledge, however, is essentially dynamic and in a state of flux rather than \ 

static and stagnant. Your Conference, by bringing about a healthy crossfer- f 

tilisation of ideas and exchange of academic and visual evidence, has done 
good service to the cause of learning. We must always acknowledge our debt 
to European scholars for their exploration in our linguistic, philosophical, || 

aesthetic and historical heritage. Jones, Bournouf, Bopp, Grimm, Max f 

Muller, Weber, Bohtlingk, Roth, Senart, Levi, Deussen, Winternitz, Arthur 
Keith are names which we can hardly forget when we study the Sanskrit 
literature of the Vedas, the Brahmanas, the Upanishads, philosophical treatises 
and later classical Sanskrit contributions. In history also many Europeans 
have done valuable work. In the sphere of art and archaeology we owe 
much to the labours of Fergusson, Marshall, Brown and Havell, But we 
look with special pride on our own countrymen who in increasing numbers 
have joined the noble band of scholars and research workers. To mention 
only a few names, there are Bhau Daji Lad, Bhandarkar, Telang, Shankar 
Pandurang Pandit, Tiiak, Jayaswal, Dr. Ganganath Jha, Sarkar, Coomara- 
swami, Sardesai, Sukthankar, Belvalkar and Radhakrishnan. And this con- 
ference happily includes many distinguished men to whom, with those whom 
I have named, our nation owes a lasting debt of gratitude. 

I understand that Dr. De, your President, has written an excellent history 
of Sanskrit Poetics and is now engaged in the famous critical edition of the ■ j j 

Mahabharat undertaken by the Bhandarkar Research Institute. Dr. Kane, the j 

Chairman of the Reception Committee and Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- ' 

sity of Bombay, is an eminent scholar and is connected with several learned [\ 

institutions. He has been actively associated with your Conference, having | 

presided over its session in Nagpur in 1946. In 1948 he had the distinction of 11 

attending the Congress of Orientalists in Paris as one of India’s delegates. , j| 

I believe that you desire to prepare and publish ; — * [j 

■ ,• . ' . ' ' ' ' ' ' " . . ''' ; '■ . .. • V. 

(1) an annual bibliography of progress in oriental studies and a bulletin 

dealing with current problems in oriental literature ; j 

(2) a history of India ; and 

(8) a comprehensive dictionary of the Sanskrit language based on sound 
historical principles. 
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I also note that it is your intention to extend archaeological research, to 
study the literature of neighbouring countries which has a bearing on India's 
history, to found an academy for a deeper study of oriental languages and litera- ’ 
tare, to acquire and preserve in public libraries manuscripts of Sanskrit works 
and publications written in other ancient and modern languages, and to edit 
and publish comprehensive series such as the Kavyamala and others. ■ I wish 
you a full measure of success in these praiseworthy endeavours. I understand 
that the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan of Bombay has already undertaken a history 
of Indian culture and civilization and that its work in this direction has been 
complemented by that of _ two other bodies elsewhere in India. They deserve 
our congratulations. The Deccan College Post-graduate Research Institute 
in Poona is compiling a Sanskrit dictionary on historical principles. In this 
province commendable work is being done by this Research Institute and also 
by the Bharat Itihas Saunshodhak Mandal and the well-known Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute. The last of these is actually the fountain head of 
the activities of your Conference, as it was with the establishment of that Insti- 
tute that comprehensive research in various branches of oriental learning be- 
came systematic and articulate. 


The Government of Bombay has evinced its appreciation of the good work 
done by the Bhandarkar Institute by making available to it Rs. 21,000/-. 
It has also assisted by grants totalling on Rs. 60,000/- the Vaidic Saunshodhan 
Mandal, Poona, the Dharmakosha Karyalaya, Wai, the Anjuman-i-Islam 
Research Institute, Bombay, the Islamic Research Association, the Mumbai 
Marathi Granthalaya, Bombay, die Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, the Gujarat 
Vidya Sabha, Ahmedabad, the Swadhyaya Mandal, the Samarth Vadgdevata 
Mandir and the Kaivalyadham, Lonavala. Further, the Deccan College 
Post-graduate and Research Institute, Poona, is entirely financed by Govern- 
ment. , , ’ ■ ' 


Ladies and Gentlemen, an interesting and absorbing programme awaits 
you and I do not wish to take more of your time. Some of you have contri- 
buted instructive papers for discussion. You have also in your programme, 
visits to libraries, museums and places of antiquarian interest and I trust that 
you will not ignore lighter forms of recreation. I wish you all a happy time in 
Bombay and fruitful deliberations. I am looking forward to meeting you 
again this evening at the “At Home ” which I am privileged to give in your 
honour in Government House. 


If; . ; ; :: v : 
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2. Welcome Speech of Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. P. V* Kane, 

M. A. LL. M. D. Litt., Chairman of the Reception Committee. 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, - 

It is my proud privilege to extend, on behalf of the Reception Gommittee 
of ttie 15th Session of the All-India Oriental Conference, a very cordial welcome 
to this distinguished gathering of Oriental Scholars, Patrons and Promoters of 
Oriental Studies* Last year when the Session of the Conference was held at 
Darbhanga, I was privileged to invite the next session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference to Bombay on behalf of the Bombay University and the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Knowing the traditional generosity of 
Bombay citizens and being hopeful of securing the inspiring sympathy of His 
Excellency and the Premier, the Hon. Mr. B. G. Kher, I extended the invita- 
tion to the Conference to hold its session in Bombay this year. Owing to the 
strictness of rationing and the difficulty of finding accommodation, I was some- 
what diffident about inviting the Conference, but backed by the two great bod- 
dies which asked me to extend the invitation, I made bold to give it. The large 
number of delegates from outside Bombay convinces me that, whatever the 
difficulties due to rationing and lack of accommodation may be, Oriental 
Scholars are eager to meet together in order to find out ways and means of 
advancing oriental studies in spite of great personal inconvenience. 

Bombay as a city has grown during the last three hundred years only. Bom- 
bay cannot claim the sanctity of such cities as Allahabad, Benares, Tirupati and 
Trivandrum where former sessions of the Conference were held and carries 
little of antiquity as compared to Patna or Pataliputra which has witnessed the 
rise a nd fall of several imperial dynasties. As compared with these cities which 
have been known throughout the ages as places of learning, piety and regal 
splendour, Bombay is a mere child ; but in spite of Our city being very young 
there is much in it about which we can feel proud. Because we have prepared 
a separate guide about Bombay in which we have given the history of the rise 
of this Island City, its numerous educational and other institutions and the 
places of interest that can be seen round about it, I do not propose to go into 
any details about the charm of Bombay and the guidance offered to visitors com- 
ing from distant places in the whole of Bharata. Bombay can pride itself upon 
having produced during the last hundred years or so very eminent and patrio- 
tic men like Dadabhoy Nowroji, V. N. Mandlik and Sir Phirozeshah Mehta. 
We can, also boast of eminent scholars in Indology such as Bal Gangadhar- 
shastri Jambhekar, Dr. Bhau Daji (who was ope of the few Indian Fellows 
named in the Act of Incorporation concerning the Bombay University), Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Indraji, K. T. Telang, H. H. Dhruva, Shankar Pandurang 
Pandit and Dr. Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, to mention only a few from amongst 
the distingusihed scholars that are unfortunately no more amongst us. 

Bombay also can show numerous educational and charitable institutions 
which owe their origin, development and growth to the very large donations of 
its merchant princes. For example, if you look at this very Hall, it is a beauti- 
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fui gift of Sir Cfowasji Jehangir. The Rajabai Tower opposite to this Hall ; 
is a gift of a merchant prince viz., Premchand Roychand, It is a good exam- . 
pie that has been followed by many other rich merchants and businessmen 
who hi \ de very generous donations such as Sir Jamsedji Jeejcebhoy, Sir Jacob 
Sasson, Mr. Singhance, Mr. R. T. Mody, Sir Dorabji Tata, Rao Bahadur P. K. 1 
Kotawala, Sir Homi Mehta, Sir Currimbhoy Ibrahim, Sir Vassanji Trikamji, 1 1 
Topiwala and the Rida families, the Bombay Mill-owners" Association and Sir ’ 
Bomanji J. Wadia, to name only a few out cf those that created endowments • 
having direct connections with the University of Bombay or its affiliated col- 
leges situated in Bombay. Bombay possesses also several institutions where ' 
research in various directions has been carried on for many decades. There 
is the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society which was started as far 
back as 1804 under the name of Literary Society of Bombay and the members of 
which were originally Europeans alone, who being interested in our country 
made very valuable contributions for spreading the knowledge of the Lifcera- ' ' 
ture, History, Philosophy and Antiquities of this country. Then there is the 1 
Cama Institute founded in honour of the late Mr. K. R, Gama which is doing ’ 
very useful and valuable work for the study of Avesta and Pahlavi and the \ 
Farsi Religion. We have also here the Indian Historical Society at the St. 
Xavier’s College which owes its rise to the inspiration of the Rev. H. Heras, S J. . 
Then we have the Prince of Wales Museum (presided over for 1 6 years by one of 
the Vice-Chairmen of the Reception Committee, viz. Dewan Bahadur K. M. 
Jhaveri), which has in its possession many records on stone and copper relating 
to the antiquities of India and many other objects of antiquarian interest. 
There is the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan which owes its rise and development to ; :jf 
the inspiring personality of Mr. K. M, Munshi, another of our Vice-Chairmen, 
Yon may have noticed that we have tried to make our programme as interesting 
as possible, , We are glad to have received messages and greetings from various 
learned bodies in India and in Europe, some of which will be read out to you 
by the General Secretary later on. We are doing our best to make your brief 
stay amongst us as pleasant as possible, but we are afraid that owing to cir- 
cumstances mostly beyond our control we cannot offer to you all the hospitality 
and all the amenities that in other days would have been possible for us in 
Bombay, 

I do not desire to take much of your time by dwelling upon many other 
subjects which rise to my mind but which I am sure will be dealt with ade- 
quately by the General President of the Conference and by the Section Presi- ;> 
dents in their respective addresses. I hope that in the years to come the new 
rich, that have emerged during the last few years owing to the effects of the War 
and its aftermath, will emulate the wealthy men of the past, will be bene- 
factors of learning by coming forward to help and encourage with part of their 
wealth the studies pursued by Scholars in Oriental Literature, Philosophy and 
Arts. I have high hopes that although the city of Bombay is often spoken 
of as a-city of mammon worshippers, the generosity of its merchant princes and , 1 
businessmen will make people look upon Bombay as a place where both Laxrai i ‘ 
and Sarasvati dwell together in amity, unity and mutual help, that was the 
Ideal of the great Kalidasa and that this city will present an outstanding exam- 
pie of co-operation and co-existence of wealth and learning. 1 1 

, 4 .. -Once again “I offer you a very cordial welcome to this Conference and hope 
deBberatfons during these three days will add to the knowledge and , 

• pursuit of Oriental studies. • 


3. Presidential Address of Prof. Dr. Sushil Kumar De* 

M.A« B. L. D. Litt. General President All India Oriental 
Conference, Bombay. 

You# Excellency, Mahamahopadhyaya Kane, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I thank you sincerely for electing me to preside over this fifteenth session of . 
the All-India Oriental Conference held in the historic city of Bombay. Com- 
ing, as it does, from fellow-workers in the field of Oriental studies, it is a great 
honour — -in fact the highest in their gift — * which I gratefully appreciate. I 
have been connected with this Conference in various capacities ever since its 
third session held at Madras in 1924 ; and perhaps in recognition of the little 
service that I may have rendered, you have been so kind to me. But this Chair 
had been occupied before me by very distinguished and veteran orientalists, who 
were giants in their own sphere of work. It is good to remember them and have 
some of them with us here ; but the contrast is so great that it really overwhelms 
me because of personal inadequacy. Two of your former Presidents, Mahama- 
hopadhyaya Dr. Haraprasad Sastri and Professor F. W. Thomas, had been 
my own Gurus. With profound homage to Purvacaryas, I must say that I 
have neither their great scholarship nor their mature experience. Your 
courtesy only reminds me of the classic lines of Bhartrhari : 



ferffe fes^Rr ; srf% wzr* ferer ; w 

“There are some good men who are always enlivened in their minds by 
exalting even the smallest particles of virtue of others to the size of a mountain.” 

Since maunam sarvartka~sadhanam is a counsel of wisdom, I should have 
been glad if the function of the President were merely to keep silence and listen. 
But it is customary to deliver an opening address. As I read the speeches of 
my predecessors in office, I shrink from the temerity of following in the trail 
so finely blazed by them, even though I have faith in the forbearance of my 
learned audience. It is expected that the President should pass in review the 
progress of oriental studies and offer suggestions. But since this has been done 
so well by some of your former Presidents* and since only a year has elapsed from 
the last session, there is not much progress to report. Your Conference, again, 
is of bewildering magnitude. It has thirteen main sections including, as it 
does, practically all aspects of Aryan, Iranian, Semitic, Dravidian and even 
pre-historxc culture. You regard nothing of human knowledge foreign to 
you provided it has an oriental flavour. But no human being can embrace all 
these branches of knowledge in one purview. Fortunately, each of your sections 
is guided by a specially qualified Chairman whose address, I believe, would 
give you a competent review of the work done. I have neither the time nor 
the ability to do so. Besides, I know, I am addressing an assembly of experts. 

I can say nothing to you that you do not know ; for most of you have pursued 
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oriental studies with life-long devotion. I will, therefore;, coniine myself to 
one or two things of practical importance, which I have myself felt in course 
my own work, with reference to oriental learning in general and this Conference 
in. particular. 

As you know, this Conference was started in 1919, and today it passes its 
thirty years of uninterrupted existence. By a curious c'oincidcnce—or is it 
deliberate ? — the first session at Poona was held exactly on the 5th, 6th and 
7th of November, The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute lias done 
many daring things in its time, but one of the most daring things it did was the 
inauguration of this Conference, when the Institute itself was barely one* year 
old, and its resources, barring its youthful enthusiasm, were extremely limited. 
But there can be no doubt that the Conference was started under the best of 
auspices, having been set in motion with the blessings of one of the most illus- 
trious oriental scholars of the present time, Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, 
who was its first President. This very distinguished gathering of oriental scho- 
lars and promoters of oriental scholarship is itself an indication that it has 
justified its existence. All its fourteen biennial sessions held at different centres 
had been very largely attended ; and the Conference today has grown into 
such an unwieldy body that it has sometimes become difficult, in these days of 
restricted rationing and accommodation, to find a host generous enough to 
lodge, feed and arrange transport for us— three to four hundred people at the 
least computation- — for three days, especially when we remember that the 
orientalists are proverbially sensitive people. 

In fact, the growing size of the Conference is as much a source of gratifi- 
cation as of anxiety to its organisers ; and suggestions have been mooted from 
time to time to impose certain limitations. But it would not have been right 
to cut down spontaneous enthusiasm, which itself is an eloquent testimony that 
oriental learning is not yet dead in this country. This Conference, from the 
very beginning, aimed at being an all-India body which would look after the 
entire field of Orientalia instead of dealing with it piecemeal. It came into 
existence at a rime when the International Congress of Orientalists stopped its 
sessions during the first World-war. This Eurpoeari Congress met once in 
three years, and had within its purview such an extensive Asiatic field that 
purely Indian subjects did not receive as much attention as they required. The 
time was opportune for having an all-India organisation for more intensive 
and thorough-going review of all that appertained to Indian studies. When 
the first session was held in 1919, the only learned body of all-India status and 
comprehensive programme that existed was the Indian Science Congress 
founded in 1913, although lesser bodies with restricted interests like the In- 
dian Mathematical Conference, the Numismatic Society of India and the 
Indian Economic Association had come into being in 1907, 1910 and 1913 
respectively. At the present time, we have a large number of specialist organi- 
sations, among which may be mentioned the Indian Philosophical Congress 
(1924), the Linguistic Society of India (1928), the Indian History Congress 
(1936) and the Indian Political Conference (1938). Some of these associations 
are, in a sense, off-shoots of this parent body and possess members in common ; 
but their specialised work, in spite of some inevitable overlapping, does not 
render ours entirely nugatory. Although, unfortunately, we do not receive the 
magnificent State patronage which the Science Congress does, and would do in 
modem times, we have yet the same advantage of wider topical range, and can 
co-ordinate in the same way the different but allied spheres of oriental study. 
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After attaining thirty years of existence, one may say that this Conference 
is sui juris. It would, therefore, be not inappropriate at this stage to pause and 
consider the total value of our achievement. One thing would strike even a 
casual observer. Before the Conference came into existence, western countries - 
were regarded, and rightly too, as the centres of modern Indological study and 
research ; but things are changed in thirty years 5 time, resulting in the shift- 
ing of the centre from Europe to India. I do not claim that the change is 
complete, or that it has been brought about entirely by this Conference. 
While there is a general decline of interest and inspiration for oriental 
studies in Europe, the Universities and different learned bodies in India have 
certainly done a great deal in promoting oriental research. The large number of 
research organs and organisations, which have sprung up in the meantime, 
bear witness to an undoubted awakening in tb ' s respect. But I do claim that this 
Conference is one of our earliest Pathikrts, which pursued this objective steadily 
and brought about a corporate feeling among workers in the same field. Its 
biennial sessions held at chief centres of intellectual activity have effectively 
furnished the needed contact of mind to mind and gave facilities for constant 
mutual co-operatxon and exchange of ideas, which undoubtedly is one of the 
greatest functions of a periodical Conference like this. 

It should be borne in mind that oriental research in this country had to 
proceed against heavy odds. There is as yet no central organisation for co- 
ordinating research and offering necessary assistance to earnest workers. There 
was at one time such a scheme before the Central Government, but like most 
government schemes it never took an effective shape. This Conference by its 
very nature could not directly undertake such a responsibility, althought it has 
been a central meeting place of interested scholars from all provinces of India. 
The different Universities and Institutes, no doubt, have their modest plan and 
effort, which have in most cases been fruitful ; but it is obvious that these small 
and isolated attempts can hardly serve the larger national purpose. There 
are also in this country very few well equipped libraries of sufficient standard 
and magnitude to help higher study m oriental subjects. It is true that there 
are large collections of valuable manuscripts at different centres of India, but 
not all of them are readily accessible or afford facilities for work ; .and very 
few of them are equipped with rotograph or photostat machines. How many 
scholars, again, can afford, even if he wishes, to travel long distances to con- 
sult the manuscripts, or obtain costly copies even where they are available ? 
We must not forget that the career of research is indeed an arduous one. It is 
a slow, and sometimes a costly, affair. It takes long years of patience and 
persistence for a piece of work to mature, and sufficient funds are not available 
in this country to attract, sustain and encourage brilliant types of worker. 
There is also not much provision, as there is in Europe and America, for a 
thorough training in modern methods of research, without which all work 
would be mere theorising or empty word-spinning. 

As early as 1924, one of your Presidents, Maharaahopadhyaya Dr. Ganga- 
nath Jha, declared that oriental research had not received that attention in 
this country which was its birthright. Even today the reproach holds true ; 
but in spite of difficulties and drawbacks, there can be no doubt that scholarly 
research in India has taken slow but sure strides. Apart from individual efforts, 
one can refer, for instance, to the enterprise of the various learned series at 
Calcutta, Poona, Baroda, Allahabad, Benares, Lahore, Madras, Mysore, 
Trivandrum, Hyderabad and other centres, which have been publishing a 
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large number of valuable texts and studies. Of Sanskrit there are more than 
sixteen such series, even if for Avestic, Arabic and Persian the number un- 
fortunately would be about eight. It is true that considering the wealth of 
material, as well as the large number of problems which still await investigation, 
all this is hardly adequate for a vast country of diverse interests like India’ 
while the means available are restricted and publication is necessarily slow. 
‘Nevertheless, a beginning has been made in the right direction. Much indeed 
yet remains to be done, and Dr. Bdvalkar in his Presidential address at Be- 
nares is undoubtedly right in sounding a note of warning about the main- 
tenance of a high standard of workmanship ; but there can be little doubt that 
we have a perceptible development of the scientific spirit, and a great deal of 
intensive research is being steadily carried on into difficult and obscure 
problems. 

When we remember that the field is limitless and earnest workers necessarily 
few, the general output is far from discouraging. This is not a complacent 
self-estimate, for the high, level attained by Indian scholarship was admitted 
by no less a competent foreign authority than Dr. F. W. Thomas in his Trivan- 
drum address in 1937. 

■ It would, however, be a mistake to think that this Conference is merely 
a kind of clearing house for oriental studies. It is true that its main concern 
is with such studies ; but meeting only for three days once in two years, and 
possessing extremely restricted resources, it can hardly undertake a fully satis- 
factory programme in this respect. One may think that there is too much 
strenuous work, as well as strenuous relaxation, crowded within the limits of 
three days ! The ideal Conference would, no doubt, be one in which there is 
abundance of time for leisurely discussion and leisurely relaxation; but as things 
are in this busy and hard-pressed world, where time as well as provision for 
hospitality, cannot be unlimited, this is not possible. In my opnion, the chief 
value of a Conference like this is that it affords an opportunity to scholars, 
engaged in the same or kindred lines of work, to meet and establish personal 
contacts, which are perhaps of more patent and lasting impression than mere 
formal discussion of prepared papers. Our immediate concern is, of course, 
the encouragement of oriental learning ; but let us ask ourselves — to what 
end ? Is the end nothing more than the intellectual satisfaction of the individual 
scholar, or even the larger gratification of national vanity ? These ends 
have their, uses ; but the ultimate object of a Conference like this must be the 
speeding of the corporate scholarly mind of India to contribute to its progress 
by systematised reconstruction of a comprehensive picture of all that the rfilad 
of India stood for in the past. I believe, we. have, to a great extent, succeeded 
in achieving this object. Under the inspiration of a succession of great 
scholars and patrons of scholarship, the Conference today has ripened into a 
living organ of Indian culture and fellowship. This is the heritage, the heri- 
tage of good deeds, entrusted to us, to those who have met here today ; it 
should be our endeavour to transmit it unimpaired. 

For, the work of the orientalist in India is far from being complete. You 
all know that in every department of oriental learning there is yet scope for 
much work and improvement. While smaller problems can be tackled by the 
single-handed effort of individual scholars, Mahamahopadhyaya P. V. Kane 
in his Presidential address at Nagpur has already indicated to you a large 
number of subjects which have been undertaken or still await the co-operation 
^ ^ “ r " ' ’ '• But a mere enumeration of desiderata would be of no 
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practical use, nor would it do to suggest schemes unless there is opportunity of 
putting them into effect. I would, therefore, refrain from the attempt. But 
I may be permitted to refer in this connexion to certain drawbacks which still 
beset oriental scholarship and against which we should be on our guard. 

Really good work, as you know, demands great critical acumen and ac- 
curacy, infinite patience and labour, and above all sobriety and fairness of 
judgment. No one can say that the Indian scholar is lacking in these qualities ; 
but let there be no misunderstanding when I say that we often fail to conform 
to these requirements in cases where our sentiments are concerned. Chau- 
vinistic impulse often obscures the critical attitude, while traditional ortho- 
doxy hampers us in our search for truth. Our philosophical temperament often 
makes us prone to ignore solid facts and indulge complacently in abstract 
generalisation. We jump to conclusions from meagre data, and often forget 
that the hasty tendency to lay down the law is fatal to all scholarship.' It 
is indeed sad to reflect that, barring honourable exceptions, the Indian scholar, 
when compared with his European colleague, often falls far lower in the scale, 
in the extent, duration and persistence of effort, in the freedom and variety of 
outlook, in the standard of workmanship and in the mass of actual output. 
The reproach is not entirely unjust that, generally speaking and without refere- 
nce to particular achievement, India has not yet attained the same international 
standard in the field of oriental research, as it has done, for instance, in the 
sphere of modern science. 

We have our peculiar vantage-ground, as well as high tradition of scholar- 
ship ; but it would not do for us to remain satisfied with what we possess and 
what we have achieved, and refuse to learn. There is unfortunately a ten- 
dency to underrate the value as much of modern method, on the one hand as 
of traditional method, on the other. The traditional method is our own, but 
the importance of 'the modern method cannot be ignored. Both pursue the 
same end, and there is no inherent or irreconcilable contradiction. Exaggerat- 
ed conservatism, which would extol the one, is as bad and barren as super- 
cilious modernism, which would condemn the other. It is a mistake to think 
that the old method has outlived its utility; it is without doubt peculiarly 
sui ted to the deep understanding and mastery of our language and literarture ; 
and the stupendous learning of the old type should not be allowed to vanish. 
But if we are to progress we must look arcund and ahead. It is important to 
emphasise in these days that notning is more childish, more false and more 
harmful than the ignorant conceit of a narrow nationalism which pretends to 
neglect or disown everything coming from outside. In refusing to admit, 
without examination, any merit in foreign scholarship, we not only confess 
ourselves out of date but also display a sensitiveness, which is often a sign of 
weakness. In the sphere of learning there is room for all. No one denies that 
the foreign scholar has his obvious limitations, but we must learn what we have 
to learn from him, and revise our own ideas in that light. I may remind you 
that this antagonism was rare in ancient days, for India received as much as she 
bestowed. Speaking, for instance, of the pre-eminence of Greeks in the domain 
of Astrology, Garga says : 

. tFW 

“The Yavanas are indeed Mlecchas, but this science has been well 
established among them. Even they are honoured like ftsis, not to speak of a 
Brahmana who is well versed in Astrology 53 . 
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These are not merely high-sounding platitudes which I am repeating. If 
we are to recover our good name in scholarship we must wake up and face 
realities. Let us lay aside our misguided conservatism, on the one hand, and 
arrogant radicalism, on the other, both of which are not indicative of the honest* 
ly critical and truth-finding attitude. We glory rightly in the achievement 
of our forefathers, but let us ask ourselves what we have done in our generation 
to deserve our priceless heritage. There was a time when scholarly pilgrims 
from outside used to come to India to learn. It behoves us today to recover 
that reputation. As you are all aware, orientalism in the last century lost far 
more ground than it gained in this country. The credit belonged at one time 
to European scholarship of reviving a critical and historical study of oriental 
subjects. If today the current of oriental scholarship is no longer a strong and 
fertilising stream in Europe and America, is it not desirable that we in India 
should make a strenuous attempt to divert it to its native channel and see that it 
does not lose force for all time ? Oriental learning, in the fitness of things, must 
have its permanent home in the land of caves, temples and mosques ; and it 
entirely depends on us that we realise this worthy object. 

In this connexion I should like to draw your attention to an important 
question arising out of the wide-spread popular neglect of classical study, which 
does not really bear upon its value as a subject of research but upon its 
place in education and society. Dr. R. G. Majumdar, your last President, 
referred to this question and suggested as a remedy that a higher place should 
be given to oriental subjects in our system of education. He is right, but the 
question is deeper than a larger inclusion of classical subjects in the syllabus of 
schools, colleges and Universities. It is really a question of entire re-orientation 
of our century-old. educational policy. This is not the place to enter fully into 
the problem, but since this Conference is vitally interested in oriental learning, 
you will allow me to offer a few words. 

It is well known that in our present-day educational set-up, Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian are indeed recognised, but they do not hold their former 
place of honour, nor are they widely or earnestly studied. One of the reasons 
of this neglect may be that modem liie has now developed its own complica- 
ted problems for which no adequate solution can be found in purely literaray 
pursuits, much less in the pursuit of the time-worn language and literature of 
antiquity. There can be no doubt that with changing times the more urgent 
impact of modern learning has led to a marked decline of classical study. In 
Ms struggle for existence the modern man is forced to pay more attention to 
what is called useful knowledge ; and if he is not exactly contemptuous, he is 
certainly indifferent to the apparently fruitless learning of a bygone age, which, 
in his opinion, is unsuitable to modern ways of life. 

There is much to be said in favour of this view when we have regard to 
modern conditions of life ; and what is happening in India is only an aspect of 
the world-wide depreciation of classical studies. But this is perhaps not the 
only explanation. The mischief really began in the last century when the 
State policy was momentously determined in favour of Western education in 
utter disregard of Eastern learning. Macaulay’s famous Minute of 1835, 
which did tMs, not only settled the future medium of expression and instruc- 
tion, but also made it easy for Western culture to dominate ; for it really paved 
the way to a break with the past and living in the present. Instead of a wise 
correlation, of the two cultures of the East and the West, which were strangely 
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brought face to face, the policy which was adopted was frankly one of aggressive 
westernisation through the medium of the almost exlusive English education. 
It shook the very foundation of eastern culture and relegated oriental learning 
to a secondary and gradually insignificant place. It is true that even eighteen 
years before Macaulay wrote his Minute, there was a spontaneous demand for 
modern English education, which had led to the establishment of the famous 
Hindu College in 1817, not by government, but by the prominent citizens of 
Calcutta. Macaulay accurately gauged the existing demand, and was cer- 
tainly right in not withholding the knowledge which the people themselves 
wanted at a time when their political destiny brought them within the gates. 
But where he went wrong was that in his over-emphasis on western learning he 
brushed aside eastern learning altogether. When he declared too confidently 
and sweepingly that “English is better worth knowing than Sanskrit and 
Arabic”, as being presumably the key to useful knowledge, he took a narrowly 
utilitarian view, and did not realise that the study of Sanskrit and Arabic in 
this country had a special and peculiar claim for full recognition. 

But the usefulness of western education had become so vivid in the last 
century that educated Indians themselves, much less an impatient foreigner 
like Macaulay, could not pause to think otherwise. Even Ram Mohun Roy, 
himself a competent Sanskrit scholar, declared that the study of Sanskrit would 
only conciliate old prejudice and propagate effete ideas. Impressed by the 
tremendous effect of the new learning, no one had the patience to demonstrate, 
with good reason, that for India the ancient learning had a peculiar signifi- 
cance and importance, and that without it our system of education would 
be one-sided and insufficient. The so-called Orientalists of the time, in 
opposition to the Anglicists, leaned upon the comparatively weak argument of 
the excellence of Indian literature and philosophy. Even admitting this con- 
tention, it was easy enough to show that there was no dearth of excellence in 
European literature and philosophy, and the argument proved of little avail. 
In those days the different branches of oriental literature had not yet been 
properly explored, and oriental studies had not yet fully and critically develop- 
ed. The time had not yet come when one could insist with deeper insight 
upon the cultural and humanistic, as well as scientific, value of oriental studies 
in the sphere of history, religion, morals and society, or in the appreciation 
of literary and linguistic problems of far-reaching interest. It was not pro- 
perly understood in those days, and it is not properly understood even today, 
that oriental studies furnish to us the key to the understanding of our own cul- 
ture and tradition, of our own ways of life and thought, of our own manners 
and morals, in fact of ourselves. It is for this imperfect understanding that 
we failed to do justice to what was great and good In our ancient learning ; 
and as a result, oriental studies, which were merely suffered to exist, were 
never assigned their proper place in our educational scheme, which became 
alien in character and outlook from the very beginning. 

For, in our excessive zeal for western learning in the last century we for- 
got that the attitude was severing national education from the roots of national 
life. No doubt, such a stimulus as was furnished by western education was 
needed at the moment, and it was right that such a stimulus was eagerly sought 
and obtained. It would not be just to deny that western education had been 
productive of immense benefit ; and without it We would have been out of 
date in an advancing world. But in the educational policy, which Was hastily 
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enunciated in the last century, no attempt was made to adapt the old learning 
to changing social and political needs, or the new learning to national senti- 
ment and outlopk. 

With the awakening of national consciousness in the 20th century we have 
perhaps attained greater balance of mind and have become less strong believers 
in the superior virtue of an alien civilisation ; but have we had time to pause 
and look back and revise our partial notions? In spite of Committees and 
Commissions, have we really considered the problem in its entirety from the 
point of view of national good, or have haphazardly carried on, with occa- 
sional patchwork and tinkering, the old policy which itself came into being 
haphazardly ? Have we yet fully and seriot sly realised that no national system 
of education can fully succeed at the cost of alienation of what is deep-rooted 
in national sentiment and culture ? It is not suggested, contrary to teachings 
of history, that a nation can go back many centuries to its primitive rule of 
life. We believe in Modem India ; but however much we think we are 
emancipated from old ideas and strive to lead a modern life, we cannot elimi- 
nate that inherited and ingrained mass of beliefs and usages, which are not 
corpus mortmm, but the very basis of our mental and social well-being. Speak- 
ing of Sanskrit study, Professor F. W. Thomas, who had himself written in 
1891 on the History and Prospects of English Education in India, observed the 
anomaly and spoke discerningly in 1937 : “For higher education on the 
humanistic side, the Sanskrit is in India an imperative requirement. * . .With 
the aid of English it is, no doubt, possible in large centres to lead an entirely 
modern and international life of political and social interests and amusements. 
But such a life divorced from the total milieu and dependent upon stimulus 
from abroad, is without roots in its own soil, and related to its, surroundings 
rather by irritation than by sympathy/* 

We believe that we are now at the dawn of a more constructive era. We 
have no blind faith in the blessings of the new culture, and we value the cul- 
ture that we have inherited. Is it not time that the two cultures should find 
a common ground in our educational system? This can be done not merely 
by including more extensively oriental subjects in our curriculum of study, but 
by an entire change of the State policy in education, which alone can incline 
the popular mind to the right direction. If a century ago the State policy 
' devised a system of preponderate^ western education, and we adopted the 
system without much thinking, it is time that there should be a re-orientation 
of that policy, so as to assign an equal place of dignify and importance to the 
new and the old learning on the firmer basis of national consciousness^ 

' As your spokesman, I cannot refrain from expressing our deepest concern 
-that the Radhakrishnan Committee could not look at the problem from this 
^bint'ofview . There had been a similar decline of classical studies in Eng- 
land, and a Committee was appointed by Lloyd George in 1919 “to ascertain 
the right position of the Classics in the whole system of education”. Similar 
Committees ; were also set up to investigate the position to be assigned to mo- 
dem languages and to natural sciences. Although the problem is somewhat 
different, what these Committees reported applies with much greater force to 
the question now becoming so vital in India. All these Committees, including 
the one on Classics, came to the emphatic conclusion that “men of every school 
©£ thought” Would consider “that it would be a national disaster if classical; 
study were to disappear from our education or to be continued to a small 
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of the community.” It is most extraordinary that those who are responsible. . 
for national education in India should overlook this decision ; for Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian are certainly more intimately related to modern Indian 
languages than Greek and Latin are to English, both from linguistic and cul- 
tural points of view. What is considered to portend a national disaster in 
England is, strangely enough, passed over, in India in similar circumstances 
as a matter of not much importance. We speak of our national heritage, but 
we do not spend much thought over its adequate preservation. 

There is one more topic, affecting the future of this Conference, to which 
I want to refer before I finish. When the Conference came into existence 
thirty years ago, we made a discreet limitation of its activity to India alone. 
But the work of the orientalist in the interval has taken a new turn, and Indian 
subjects today refuse to acknowledge geographical limits. We can no longer 
afford to ignore extra-Indian expansion or pre-Indian influence ; for the scope 
and extent of Indian culture had been almost co-terminus with the Central 
and South Asian continent. Mesopotamian, Iranian, Greek, Islamic, Turko- 
Mongol and possibly Cretan and Egyptian cultures have at different periods 
reacted upon the Indian ; while we have to take into account the daughter 
cultures of Southeast Asia. We acknowledge this, to a certain extent, in the 
work of this Conference. Primacy is no doubt given to Sanskrit and Sanskritic 
languages ; but since the culture of Islam is the youngest of Asiatic cultures, 
and those of Iran and India (including Dravidian) the oldest, we represent 
these interests also. But it is now felt that for effective inspiration we should 
also establish contact with those surrounding countries of Asia from which 
India never stood in isolation. 

Allow me to illustrate my point by taking one or two instances. The 
Buddhistic studies can no longer be handled effectively by a scholar who has 
attainments merely in Pali and Sanskrit ; the knowledge of Tibetan, Chinese 
and other languages is now considered to be a sine qua non , and contact with 
Buddhist countries outside India has become a growing necessity. So also 
with Prakrit studies ; the Kharo thi documents from Central Asia are written 
in a form of Prakrit, and this branch of knowledge similarly takes us outside 
India. The Vedic studies similarly require a knowledge of Avestic literature. 
The Mohenjodaro discoveries, again, have opened up an endless vista of pre- 
history, connecting them with ancient Assyria, Sumer, Elam and countries 
further westward. For these studies there is no provision as yet in India. It 
is felt that a direct contact with these countries will lead to an awakening of 
greater interest, with the practical result of creating proper facilities for 
these studies in India. 

But the gain would be more than merely academic. In the post-war 
world when Asiatic nations are thrown closer, when the means of communica- 
tion are easier, it is felt that the cultural relations between India and other 
countries of Asia should be revived. The Conference can do this, I would 
suggest, by inviting representatives from these countries ; and without aban- 
doning its Indian character it may periodically expand itself into a kind of 
Asiatic Conference of Oriental learning. If sufficient response comes, some of 
its sessions may be held, by invitation, at various centres outside India. In 
an age of infinitely extended horizon, both spatial and temporal, of enlarged 
appreciation of interracial and international relations of culture, free India 
|. today is aspiring to be a great Asiatic state. But independence can never 
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mean isolation. We are no politicians* but “we feel that it behoves India to 
enhance her prestige and take the lead by establishing an All-Asiatic forum 
of ancient cultures. The bonds of learning arc universal, and the bringing 
together of scholars from different Asiatic countries in a common Assembly 
would be an essentially unifying factor by promoting good will and fellowship. 
At different times in human history peoples have given and partaken of the best 
of each other. The sum-total of human knowledge at the present day repre- 
sents the collective contribution of nations, great and small, dead and living. 
In this great community, the East, especially India, had^a large share, and we 
are rightly proud of it. If the missionary and commercial enterprise of India, 
famed in history, went far and wide in establishing cultural relationship, should 
not our academic enterprise do the same in modern times ? The countries of 
Asia must understand each other, and there is no better place for such under- 
standing than a common assembly of learning, which can work out a new part- 
nership in the light of past cultural reladons. This is. no doubt, an ambitious 
scheme which I suggest, but since oriental scholarship to day is claiming a wider 
Asiatic range, I would earnestly request this Gonfeience to enlist the sympathy 
of our new State and explore the possibilities of creating a wide-spread intel- 
lectual comradeship among oriental scholars of Asia. 

For, in the world of today, the oriental scholar does not stand isolated, 
but has an important role to play. In these days of darkness and travail of the 
spirit, when the world is on the rack and is bleeding to death, when spiritual 
values are being obscured by materialistic doctrines which treat man as mac- 
hine and brute-force as god, such a Conference of Orientalists can be and should 
be of great help in restoring balance of mind and finer sense of values by its 
detachment and unbiassed search of scientific truth, by a revival of interest in 
the past leading to an enrichment of life in the present. In a world of stress and 
strife this is the only place where one should find peace and good will in the 
exalted spirit of the Veclic prayer for peace which Hindus utter on auspicious 
occasions. (AV 9 xdc. 9. 14) : • : : 

^ ^*3 * : »' 

“What here is terrible* what here is cruel, what here is evil, be that 
appeased, be that propitious, be everything also well-being for us 

With profound obeisance to the Sarasvati Gofcra, to which you were 
collectively relegated by the French Savant, Professor Sylvain Levi, who was 
your second President, I take the liberty of reminding you that the work of the 
scholar, though remote, is no less essential, and that the study of humanities 
is not barren pedantry. Like Browning's Grammarian, if you are hammering 
at the complexities of ancient grammar, you are at the same time hammering 
out the keys that unlock the treasures of ancient thought. In the midst of 
all difficulty and discouragement that you many encounter in the present-day 
world, you should be sustained with feeling that you are working, not with 
transient things, but with things that matter and endure. 

May your work add to the sum-total of human knowledge and happiness 
(RV. 191. S) -y ^ ' * ■ - 1 s ^ •' 


4. Presidential Address: Vedic Section (!) 

By Prof. Vishva Bandhu Shastri, Hoshiarpur. 

The call of Vedic Text-criticism 

3* | TOft WT WT Wt W : It ? II 

^ w i wpiRfWt n^u 

frr^iwfw clcW cHpjt ^ W I ?p53^tri ftf# ZW II 3 || 

3rw: 5RiRr?rf3rsrt wi trf? ??fr sr^t 
414*411^ ^ pfelFf STW I 

fenrtwr^^ ws w f*£ : w*tr 

ttiaTwCPW : Wit STWII V || 

^ ^nr ^rwftswT- 

^wKKfwiwiT^Bnir wpg; ffe top i 

?rwt #tPt nuff^T^rr f^r 

wjf^ gwtwirwr: ^rewr trrfw: ii 
*T5m%wflrretw §fwT grost 

fWcr:?^RsiRnO- ^w( pnwar fwr wfir : i 
wrw^rwFftwwt wrrerensrwi^ 

?rt?PTfwV wt ffMlr «P#WTirf wr ir^n 


Introductory 

Friends, 

The news of my election to the Presidentship of this Section was received 
by me with great surprise. I had not been able so far to get into anything like 
close association with this august body and therefore, had no direct experience 
of its traditions and transactions. Naturally, I felt diffident ; and, more so, 
because I saw that I had no claim to this high honour. It was true that I had 
been doing some work in this field, but in spite of the twenty-five years that 
had been spent on it, it had not yet advanced beyond the most elementary 
stage of making word-indexes to about five hundred texts, which formed the 
material basis of the vedic lexicographical scheme as undertaken by the Vish- 
veshvaranand Institute. I, however, accepted this office from an urge that even 
though unable to make any contribution to the deliberations we might have be- 
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fore us, I should avail myself of this opportunity of getting out of my old, 
encrusted shell to receive light and guidance from many a learned friend whose 
great names I had known since long but whom I had not had the good fortune 
of meeting so far. And, so, here am I at your service with my heart full of 
deep gratitude to the learned friends who have conferred this great honour 
on this humble self and, aiso,wiih full confidence that I shall receive all possible 
co-operation from the learned friends present here who, aware as they are of 
my difficulties owing to the still unsettled and unrehabilitated condition of my 
Institute, may be pleased to overlook my shortcomings which, I know, are 
too many. 

When, long ago, I waited upon a high dignitary of the University of Bom- 
bay to enlist the support of the University in favour of the Vishveshvaranand 
Institute, he told me that it was intent on developing its technological side and 
had nothing to spare for Indologicai research. Fortunately for all concerned, 
he had spoken out only his own mind and his remarks did not reflect, in general, 
the real attitude of the elite of this great Province where Bhandarkar, Tilak and 
their other learned contemporaries first lit the torch of Indologicai research which 
the following generations of trained Indologists have spared no pains to keep 
a-glow. In respect* of our own particular field, it fills one’s heart with real 
joy to see Vaidika-Samshodhana-Ma^dala and other similar centres undertaking 
and completing vast schemes of text-publication and individual Vedists like 
Professors R.N, Dandekar, V. M. Apte, H. D. Velankar, K. R. Potdar, R. B. 
Athawale, S, S. Bhawe, J. S. Karandikar, H. R. Karnik, B. R. Kulkarni and 
N. J. Shende making varied and useful contribution to Vedic scholarship. 
In our deep regard for these great traditions and associations we might as well 
forget the Bombay that is of commerce and industry and assemble here rather 
as on a pilgrimage. 


Dr. R. N. Dandekar, my worthy predecessor in this office at the last session, 
referred to 'the truly voluminous work done in the field of Vedic Philology 
since very early times 5 and, on the basis of the same, rightly asserted 'that 
Vedic Philology has fully established its claim as, in every sense, the premier 
branch of Indology. 5 In reference to recent times too, he said/that work of 
great merit has been, and is still being, produced in different departments of 
Vedic Philology-, such as text-critical editions of major vedic texts, and publica- 
tion of minor Vedic texts ; Vedic exegesis ; literary study of Veda ; linguistic 
and grammatical studies relating to the Veda ; lexicographical and biblio- 
graphical works and cultural history of the age of the Veda, comprising literary 
history, social and political history, and history of Vedic Philosophical thought, 
mythology and religious practices. 5 As indicated by him Further on, 'by far 
the most voluminous work has however been produced regarding the social, I 
political and religious history of the Vedic age.* Thus, out of the 6500 andi 
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3500 entries registered in their excellent Vedic Bibliographical surveys by 
Drs. Renou and Dandekar, as many as 5,000 (he. 77%) and 2900 (i.e. 83%). 
respectively, pertain to general studies, historical and cultural, and, the balance 
(i.e. 23% and 17% respectively) covers the entire remaining publication- 
field relating to text-editions, indexical and lexical works, and translations 
and commentaries. And, out of the total of 2100 entries pertaining to these 
latter, 1500 relate to the text-publications, as many as 1100 of which appeared 
before 1930 and only 400 after that date. The glaring contrast between the 
figure 400 of the text-publications, on the one hand, and the figure 2900 of the 
general studies, on the other, as pertaining to the thirties and forties of this 
century, apparently lends weight to t he general belief that the Vedic text- 
critical studies which began, in recent times, a little over a century ago, have 
by now been fairly completed, and, 'that, 5 as emphasised by Dr. Dandekar, 
Time has now certainly come to make a concerted effort to plan and execute an 
English translation, with full exegetical notes, of the entire Rgveda-Samhita.’ 
That, by no means, this is so, and that, against general expectation though, the 
still crying need of Vedic scholarship is the reinstitution, on sound princi- 
ples, of further pursuance of the Vedic text-critical studies should be evident 
from some random textual data that I propose now to submit, just by way of 
illustration, for your consideration. 

In what follows, the same uniform system of accentuation is used as has been 
adopted in my Vedic Word-Concordance. In this system, only the accent 
proper of a word, which can be either Udatta or Independent Svarita, is 
indicated, the former by a horizontal under-stroke as we have in SB., and the 
latter by a vertical up-stroke as we have in RV., VS., VSK., TS. TB., TA., 
TU. and AV. In the matter of abbreviations of text-names, I have, generally 
followed here Bloomfield's Vedic Concordance. 


I 


RV. I, 60, 3 reads : 


i 3^ IS n 
gtjftsfsfr sff# : 2**^ snspit ti 

It consists of (1) the subordinate sentence yffcgW and (2) the 

principal sentence ■ • * * All the ancient as well as 

the modern scholiasts have followed the Padapatha in reading the last word 
©fthePada b as 3TWT - > but have understood it as i.e. 3d Pent. sing 

instead of 2d Pers. sing, as, apparently, it looks, like. Skanda made a note of 
this irregularity by saying ^ and Say&ha* further, .developed 

this explanation by- sayiog ** 8 # 
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Other scholars, who have not given any explanation, have missed an impor- 
tant text-critical point that seems to be involved here. Before, however, 
discussing this point, we note below the other passages in RV. where the form 
WTT: is found similarly used. Thus we have 

(1) I, 69, 3 : f^T^^TT : 11 

(2) I, 70, 1 : srffcr:"* : I pWtfH WdT *'* m 

(3) II, 31, 7 : 2^ rn I — jjrfcnf gf ^WTT : II 

(4) IV, 5, 7 ; gpr ••• * * • «ftf|rCCTT : 1 

(5) V, 42, 1 : ■ 

(6) V, 42, 14 : * f&jfcT: ^f^TT: I 

(7) V, 42, 15 : tjjj : wm : ^ ”* f^T : I 

(8) V, 42, 16 : m: 1 

As evident from the textual punctuation signs following the word 
?TWT : and kept intact in the above citations, it occurs in two cases at the end 
of the second half-verse and in the remaining seven cases at the end of the first 
half-verse. It is a general practice among Veda-Pa thins that they recite the 
ending portion of a verse by extending it with unbroken continuance into the 
initial portion of the following verse. This phenomenon, called Anavanata 
made the end of a verse so continuous with the beginning of the next verse 
that even the figure indicating the end of the previous verse was put, often, 
before and not after the actual terminal portion. While in most of the recent 
editions of the Vedic texts this practice has been dropped, it is still noticeable 
in some of them, particularly, in the Taittirlya editions. It is also interesting 
to note that a similar mode of recitation is being continued to this day in 
respect of poems in our modern languages too. 


This practice of uninterrupted recitation of the original verb with 

the words following it in the above nine passages seems to have given rise to 
a process of phonetic decay which might be indicated, serially, as follows : — 

, ■ . (I) RV. I, 60, 3 ; * ^TcT + m >* 

> : I rn (=Padapatha). 

(2) RV. I, 69, 3; 4 : * : >5?W I 

2P?r: (=*Padapatha). // . ,, 
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(3) RV. I, 70, 1 : * >* SRqT 5TF > 5T^*TT : I 

STT (= Padapa(ha) . 

(4) RV. IT, 31, 7 (+32,1) : * SPOTTY +SPFT > * ?Rqi<4^ > ST^IT 5RJ 
>?T5qT: I SR2 (= Padapatha). 

(5) RV. IV, 5, 7 : * SPFTRT + WPT > * > * *p?qm 

(**>*>*) gro > * sre*TRrg*tr> wit: i sra^r 
(—Padapatha). 

(6) RV. V, 42, 1 : * + Tpftfr : > * : > * 5TWT 

: >?1W : I : (Padapatha). 

(7) RV.V, 42, 14: * +^ >* ^^ > >* 

>3mr:| 3 : (Padapatha). 

(8) RV.V, 42, 15: * SRznRr+qjT*T: > *5PPTre> q>PT : > 5EPPTT q>PT : > 
?1W : I 3fpT : ( =Padapatha). 

(9) RV. V, 42, 16 : * ?nnira+^ft ^=j : > *?pitn^ ^ 

tW :>?TW : ! tf : — ^ : (Padapatha). 

Owing to the above circumstance, the Vedic textual record has become 
extremely poor in the verb-form qWrf there being just six occurrences which 
are now met with. And, of these, also, only two occurrences, namely, those 
in MS. IV, 13, 9 and TB. Ill, 5, 10, 5, which are identical, are genuine ; while 
the remaining four, found in VSK. IX, 2,7 and 8, being, as will be seen later on, 
of dubious nature, themselves stand in need of re-examination towards their 
acceptance or rejection as the case may be. 

rv. i, 115 i : sit srr srgrftfsnr 

is read as such in RV. IV, 14, 2 ; VS. VII, 42 ; XIII, 46 ; VSK. VIII, 24 ; 
IX, 7 ; XIV, 48 ; TS. I, 4, 43, 1 ; II, 4, 14, 4 and a number of other texts, 
but AV. (XIII, 2,35) reads the verbal form in the beginning as STfSTR in place 
of ATT sn. While Padapathas of the first-mentioned texts, where available, 
analyse the form as 5TT 5T51T: that of AV., on the other hand, does it, consistently 
with Samhitapatha,. as 5[T ?T5TTc(. Yaska (XII, 16), Skanda, V-Madhava and 
Sayana understand S[T SIT of RV. in the sense of SjTSTRT (i.e. 3d Pers. sing.), 
Sayana, alone, indicating, most probably under the influence of Padapatha, 
the irrgularity as a case of Purus a-vyatyaya. 

What is the explanation for the peculiar textual phenomenon which faces 
the Vedist here not only in the verb forms 5T$qT : for 5IWc( and STpjT : for snSTRT, 
as indicated above, but, also, in a large number of other kindred cases, profhsely 
interspersed in the Vedic texts ? Keith attempted to tide over the difficulty 

10 
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by taking the verb TT ( =Padapatha TT: against TRT as read in RV. X, 80, 4) in 
TS. II, 2,12, 6: srftjsf sfatf as a 2nd Person form (p. 162, n. 

4). In castigating this explanation as 4 most bizarre, 5 Bloomfield and Edgerton 
(VV. 24) have rightly explained the loss of T (t) in the original TRT (t) in 
TS. on the phonetic basis. But this loss of final T (s[) cannot be delimited, 
as they want to, to the cases where it is followed by two consonants, for, out of 
the nine cases cited above in which has lost its c[ (\) there is not even 

one where it is followed by two consonants. In the case of WJ WT they think 
that it is the original sigmatic aorist 3rd Person singular form 
that has lost (Fp>): before (VV. 202) and, that, therefore, the 

AV. reading ^TTSITT is of secondary nature. But this is not right, for, the sigma- 
tic form should have been ^TFTTTFftT and not which, even in the assumed 

absence of the following f, should have been ( * ^T5ITFT< ) * STOTT owing to the 
loss of the penultimate FT (Panini VIII, 2,29: *4rt: =T). 

Hence the variation between STT 5TT of RV. etc. and ^ STOTT of AV. 
had better be explained at par with aforesaid * TT(t) TfTTO of TS., that 
is, on purely phonetic grounds. It seems that the Padapatha treatment of 
cases like TT and Sfr TT as TT : and (srr) Sf SfT : has been the source of the 
modern treatment of such forms under the sigmatic aorist which, as just indi- 
cated, runs counter to the aforesaid particular phonetic habit, as recorded by 
Panini, of the speakers of OIA. 

The treatment by Padapatha of the original *ST^TT as ST3TT : in the above- 
cited passages, likewise, does not seem to have any justification in grammar or 
phonetics. Even, if some occurrences of : (e.g. RV. I, 70, 1) be supposed 
to be forms of instead offTfsrfT^the 3rd person form should be STWTT 

and not Sim : for the same aforesaid reason, namely, that the final conjunct 
sound FT would lose its FT instead of T. Possibly, the cases of this type might be 
relics reminiscent of the dialectically or, may be manneristically variant pro- 
nunciation of their final T (t) as T (t), tending to be further weakened into 
T ( : ) and, thus, get confused with the corresponding 2nd person forms in FT ( : ) . 
Accordingly, Padapatha might just be a record of this final confusing phonetic 
situation. While it may be worth while to test the strength of this possibility 
by instituting a perfect statistical study of the Vedic texts, individually as well 
as in mutual comparison, one need not wait for the result of this study for 
deciding which way lies the work to be done by the future editors and index- 
makers of the Vedic texts. The Padapathas might have put *Sim etc. ending 
in m as : etc., ending in STT either because they were not aware of the 
working of the aforesaid phonetic process or because they were aware of their 
dialectical or manneristic pronunciation as such ; but, either way, the sooner 
this legacy of error and confusion goes off, the better would it be for all con- 
cerned. That reputed Acharyas like Skanda and Sayana should have been 
misled into taking these forms as 2d person substitutes with 3d person connota- 
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tion and a vigilant scholar like Keith into actually rendering one of these forms 
in the 2nd person should be enough to invest this kind of specialised revisional 
work on the Vedic texts with a high priority value. While Padapathas can 
continue to preserve their record of the Visarga-ending forms of the aforesaid 
type even if only for the purposes of the history of vedic text-criticism and exe- 
gesis, we should no more follow Padapathas in this matter, as we have done so 
far, in our Vedic text-editions and indexes where the original q* (^) should 
henceforth be restored at the end of these forms. 

II 

In RV. I, 70, 3, Parasara prays to Agni to protect Gods and men, alike 
extolling Him as 

fen 

that is, one who knows (both) creations (that) of Gods and (that) of men. 

In this rendering, the reading is sought to be amended as 

( —JyTPT ^ ) on the assumption that the genitive plural tRffa and not the 
accusative plural as read at present, is wanted by the text. 

Padapatha has the reading JTdfa here and the same has been accepted by 
Skanda, and Sayana among the ancient Acharyas and by Dayanada and Geld- 
ner among the modern scholars. Venkata-Madhava, as evident from his 
paraphrase seems to have the genitive plural reading before 

him. . Oidenberg has in his Vedic Hymns and Notes referred to the similar 
view of Bartholomae and Lanman and upheld it. Griffith has also agreed with 
this view. 

RV. II, 6,7 : RITFT speaks of Agni as knowing 

the creations (^RT) of both kinds (3DT9T), where, in between, he carries on 
as an envoy. Venkata-Madhava. explains ^2^ as ^TsiTpT TTFT- 

to^TTpr ^ and Sayaria, following suit, qisju |f ^STFTFTT W^FFft 

^^FTT I As here, so in our text, too, Agni knows “both 

kinds (tnpT) of creations )” an d not, as Skanda and his ancient and 
modern followers would misconstrue, “Gods 5 creations and, also, men, (not 
men’s) 55 . Similarly, RV. IX. 81, 2, praises Soma as Knower (fagPT) of the 
creation :) of both kinds the one kind that pertains to this 

world (jZRT fcT :), naturally, of human beings, and the one of the yonder 
world (m :), naturally, of the Gods. 

in RV. Ill, 4, 10 ; IV, 27, 2 ; VII, 42, 2 and IX, 83, 4 
pm in IX, 108, 3 ; ^sl^TT 3p*T in VI, 51, 2 ; 12 and f^Tlf?T spr X, 

64,16, all, alike, refer to Gods themselves, being their own self-manifestations. 
At par with these, 3rfiT?T in RV. VI, 18 7 and VII, 62, 1 refers to men 
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themselves, being their own self-manifestations. Agni, as described in our 

text, knows both these manifestations, namely, those of Gods 

and those of men 5 of the other texts just referred to above). 

In other words, our text as obtaining at present, needs being read 

as JRTfsR, of course, against Padapatha that, as seen above, supports the pre- 
valent reading. The wanted genitive plural form has phonetically grown out 
2#TFr through the intermediate stage * ^"FT just as JpF? may be said 
to have done I> 69, 2 ; 126, 2 etc.) through the intermediate 

stage *FterFT* 

On the basis of the above study, it is likewise, certain that in 

RV. I, 71, 3 and VI, 11, 3 is to be taken as at par with 3R? (in RV. VI 

51, 2 ; 12), here again, against Padapatha which takes it as ifaTT 3RL In RV. 
X, 64, 14, however, this very equation for the reading as upheld by 

Lanman (Noun Inflection ; 354) and Oldenberg in his Notes, cannot be acce- 
pted. A comparison between the two idioms, namely, 

(1) sfar: ^rprt (sr?) ntntftr (RV. ix 8i, 2 ) and 

(2) •^I 3 ^* RT ^r: (R. X, 64, 14), 

which express the same action (i.e. an agent’s self-identification with the line 
of Gods) in two different ways shows that in RV. X, 64, 14 the instrumental in 
is used in the sense of c a characteristic mark’ ( ) . Thus, while 

Soma (in RV. IX, 81, 2 ) attains to the line of Gods i.e. himslef becomes a God ; 
Dyaus and Prithivi (in RV. X, 64, 14) by (Virtue of) their line go 

(i.e. belong) to Gods (i.e. ^TFjT and not ^FTFT)* Padapatha, of course, is 
right in reading cRPT in RV. X, 64, 14. 

RV. I, 96, 2 : (==*rfR:) pn: SRT speaks of Agni as 

the progenitor of “these children of men (i.e. mankind). The word sr^J; 
in this passage is synonymous with and, therefore, stands for the words 

and SR? (=5Rnf?T) in the phrases ^rfRT, f^FTF 

and JSRT as cited above, 

A study in this parallelism of idiom indicates that in the phrases— 

(I) : (RV. Ill, 3, 6) and 

(8) 5^ (RV. IV, 37,1), 

21^ and JRTfas read at present ( and supported by Padapatha) have to 
be taken as * R^T^RR) ( ^)and ^^TFT, respectively, genitive plural^ 
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and not singular, being necessary at both the places. While the mis-reading 
>) is evidently, rooted in an old graphic error which seems, 

likewise, to be the case in AV. XII, 1, 5 where evidently, needs being 

read as the other, namely * qpj f«fo > 

f^o > * TppfT ^ feo is of phonetic origin. 

RV. VI. 55, 1 reads 

3T 2 1 1 

It is a prayer to Pusan, in which Bharadvaja invites the God to come to him 
so that they might be united. In spite of Oldenberg’s emphatic opposition 
(in his Notes), it still seems that Delbruck was right in equating 3HRT with 
RpT (i.e. the poet himself). Saya$a sensed, all right, the contextual necessity 
pHTfrr^T) of having here a word pointing to the singer ; but it did not strike 
him that TPT might be a mere phonetic variation of $FPT, being a reflexive 
projection of the succesion of the sounds ^ and *r in the following two syllables, 
fqf^o. So, he attempted to arrive at his desideratum through the back-door 
of an exceedingly unconvincing etymology, nemely, c to go’*3T, ‘one who 
goes to (elliptically, a hymn) i.e. a singer.’ 

(1) (RV. V, 16, 5 ; 35, 8) ; 

(2) (sr%3* :) k ( f) f| (RV. X, 83, 5) ; 

(3) m % %) (RV. X. 83, 6) 

and a large number of other similar contexts do support the above view, 
namely, that here, also, the text, originally, read trff *TPT. In view of what has 
been said above in respect of a number of phonetic changes that the text of RV., 
undoubtedly, seems to have suffered through the ages, the present phonetic 
change, to say the least, is very simple. Pitted against it, MacdonelPs conjecture 
that this ^=m^(VG. 300) has hardly a claim to hold the field any more. 

Ill 

Agastya has addressed RV. I, 180 to Asvins. It is couched in the Tris- 
tubh metre. The first half of v. 4 reads like this : — 

f spf 2 i 

I first render it as follows : — 

For (Atri’s) ease, you did keep back from him the (surge of the boiling) milk 
in the boiler as (one would do) the surge of the waters. 
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The myth has it that when Atri was busy in the Pravargya ritual, he was seized 
by the Asuras and thrown in the boiling milk and ghee that filled the boiler. 
In this plight, he thought of his guardian dieties, the Asvins, who saved him 
from being fried up in the boiling contents of the boiler in which he was en- 
gulfed as they would have saved one engulfed in swelling waters from being- 
swept away and killed. So, he came out, entirely unscathed. A reference could 
be made here to RV. VI, 17, 12, where the first half 

m sfrefr Trf| f j ^RT ifTOPT I 

speaks of the surge of streams (of water) that had been kept back; 

(q^) by Vritra as having been set free by Indra. The root 5Fftp\/^T conveys 
closely related sense of checking or counteracting in RV. VIII, 25, 15 
% f| — ftp# «T : ^ftfR-ftci which speaks of all de- 

fiance, fierce (though it be) like a surge ($ft^[— ) being held back by the 
(divine) heroes, \/\ in the same sense is also found in the second half of 
RV. I, 65, 3 which reads : 


and, refers to the difficulty in checking the course of Agni, resembling a steed 
that has been urged to run in swift career and a river that is in spate. 

RV. 1,116,8: 


mm mi rr i 



provides a clear view of how Asvins helped Atri regain perfect ease by holding 
back the fierce flames as if by setting up snowy screen between him and the 
flames and, thus so to speak, by turning them, for him, into soothing streams 
of nourishment. 


RV. 1,119,6: qg — 





similarly, describes Asvins having screaned off, for Atri, the blazing fire, as if 
with snow. They%^ in the sense of ‘to protect 5 (compare, Yaska V, 23) is to 
be taken, it seems, as an extension of \/ \ ‘to cover’, being a denominative 
verb from * ^ (s) W (compare, [STT-j cover 5 ; bark of a tree’). 

RV.X, 80, 3 : speaks of Agni having protected 

(he* covered, as if, with snow) Atri in the midst of the boiler. 
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■ RV. VIII, 73, ■ 3 : 

describes how Alvins for protecting Atri from being burnt down in the boiler 
cooled it down by covering it up with snow. The use of <to ’ cover* 

is surely most helpful in fixing the meaning ofy^ in the present context. 
Finally, the first half of RV. VII, 73, 8 : ^ ^f^RTTTf fScT may be 

cited to settle, as it were, once for all, that the verb before us 

has no other sense than the one attributed to it above. For, moved by Atri’s 
plaintive hymns, the first thing that Alvins rushed to do for his safety was that 
they held Agni back from burning (sTRfT : ) him. 

From the above citations, further supplemented by RV. I, 58, 8; 9 and 91, 
15 (where is used likewise), we get at the following Vedic modes of expres- 
sion for the present topic ; . ; ■' yy \ ^ . .y 

(1) We might protect (= keep covered) somebody (accusative) from ano- 
ther (ablative). 

(2) We might protect somebody (accusative) from another (ablative) by 
means of a third body (instrumental). 

(3) We might cover ( =keep away) somebody (accusative) from another 
body (ablative) , 

(4) We might cover somebody (accusative) from another body (ablative) 
for (the good of) a third body (dative). 

(5) We might cover somebody (accusative) from another body (ablative) 
by means of a third body (instrumental) for (the good of) a fourth body (dative.) 

It will be observed that our text, apparently, lacks the most important 
element in that it is not stated from whom the gharma is to be kept back. Our 
rendering above seeks to remove this defect by assuming an old phonetic 
change in ST^TSTh 

For, possibly, the Pada' a, originally read as 2PJ f spf 
being in normal Tristubh measure ; and, only later on, the words form- 

ing the end and the beginning, respectively, of the Padas a and b, assumed 
the present subsequently emended and, therefore, secondary reading after 
passing through the stages * piM > * m > * m 5 it. 

Another assumption on which the above rendering has proceeded is that the 
whole Pada b originally read as SHT J S the ending portion 

reaching the present form, in which is to be read as four syllables, 

after having passed through the stages, * ;> 5 

^*^*2 i > * WftcT Jpf. c "V:; c - , 
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Under this assumption, *#2 is a dative form, phonetically going back to 
(which, etymologically, 1 am inclined to treat as cognative 
with OIA. Wg — , — * ; NIA ^5T f W (^)^T and Eng. well, weal, heal and 

ease against WW. (11,449) deriving it, after Brugmann (I. F. 28, 285) from 

But, probably, the text had better be rendered as follows : — For Atri, 
verily you prevented (the milk in) the milk-containing boiler from burning 
(him) as a bank (would prevent) waters from (breaking away). According to 
this rendering, the last word of the present half-verse was >)*^ 

(Ablative singular) which has not been able to keep its final sibilant intact, 
obviously, under the impact of the following cf of at the head of the Pada c, 
which seems to have absorbed it through assimilation. There was a pun on the 
word which, when used in the main Upameya-vakya was taken as an ac- 
tion-noun derived fromy / *tr^ ‘to burn’ (connected withy'll Dhatu- 

patha I, 234] and, further, upwards, with through #3F in the same sense). 
When, however, used in the Upamana-vakya, it was taken as an action-now 
fromy^, ‘to move’ (Dhdtupatha 1, 615). In this sense, it was probably con- 
nected with (Dhatupatha I, 909) which by taking into consideration the 

use of its action-noun ^-in the sense of ‘slipping’ or ‘going amiss,’ might 
be said to be cognate withyAaNr ‘Jo slip,’ ‘to break.’ It is actually used in 
this sense in RV. VII, 21, 6 : 

where Saya^a, rightly renders by Further, according to this 

rendering, Alvins are compared to SrffeT meaning ‘ a bank.’ Just as a bank, 
so to say, stands between waters and their breaking away in an unwanted man- 
ner, so did Alvins stand between fire and its power to burn (compare, OT gTOT of 
RV. VII, 73, 8 as cited above) lest it should harm Atri. in the semse of 

‘a bank’ might be etymologically cognate with OIA. 

NIA. (si*,) (w ? ) ^TfF, fe?THT; and, Eng. coast, shore. 

We must be deeply grateful to V-Madhava whom, alone, it struck that 
could be taken in this sense. It is not known yet if it originated with 
him ; but if it did, it was certainly wonderful.* 

The above-mentioned meaning ofy^ was grasped by V-Madhava and, 
alternatively, by Sayaria also. They, apparently, overlooked the inconsistency 
which, as the text stood, would, then, lie in the dative being incorrectly 
linked to the verb Sayaiia, probably, had senTed this inconsistency 

because he made amends for this defect by adding another explanatory clause, 

that is to say, they saved (Atri) from the hot boiler. Apparently, still dissatis- 
fied, 1 he banked upon the parallelism between the present text and cRf ’enfrft- 
* * 8 * (RV I, 112, 7) in advancing an alternative explan- 
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ation according to which Alvins (first, made) the Gharmafoll of milk or ghee 
(*PJW) for Atri (and, thereby) made (him) comfortable (sTfWtcPT). Sayapa 
knew that this second explanation could not apply to the general version of 
the myth, for, there could hardly be any point in making full of milk or ghee 
(2S-) a container already full of it. So, lie has mentioned another version 
of the myth according to which Atri was thrown in a blazing lire and not 
in a burning milk-boiler . Griffith has accepted the latter explana- 

tion given by Sayaiia, but has finished it up with only the first of the two of 
his sentences by taking^ in the sense of 'making 9 ( =y%). Geldner (RV.) 
has understood -\/«[ in the sense of 'wishing for 9 (i.e. ‘granting to 9 ) and 
simply as an adjective of W-unlike Say ana* and Griffith who gave a 
predicative significance (Ww-f to mm in relation to But this has 
not helped him in improving the situation in any way ; for, there could be 
no point, any miracle far apart, in giving to Atri the sweet pot which he 
already had. The pot was sweet only because it was full of sweet milk in 
which Atri was already wallowing. He had called Alvins to his rescue cer- 
tainly, not from the sweetness that literally surrounded him, but from the 
torturing heat that accompanied this sweetness and threatened him with the 
bitterest death even in the midst of this sweetness. So, what they did for 
him was that they covered ( S^T^PT) the milk in such a miraculous way 
that it became free from its burning heat 

V-Madhava and Say ana understood as the dative singular of the 
agent-noun tt ^ to wish’*>) adjectively connected with 

Bohtlingk-Roth (W.) Grassmann (W.), Lanman (NI. 380 ) and Bannack 
(ZDMG. 50 , 273 ) wanted to take it as the locative singular of the action-noun, 
*25 (GW.^ qg?) fromy^, <to ™sh 9 . Oldenberg (RN.) referred to the 
accentual incongruity in accepting either of these propositions and favoured 
the idea of taking as a dative infinitive from or or from 

‘to move 9 . Geldner (RV.) remained in doubt whether to take it as a 
dative infinitive from ‘to go 9 or the dative singular of the action-noun 

*22 fr° m STy/S* £ t° g° 9 * Of course, his first choice would have been cor- 
rect in accent. He followed Saya^a in taking SPT* in the genetive case in its 
connection with in the accusative case. The obvious flaw in his construc- 
tion is that the simile loses its naturalness, for why should one, at all, describe 
one’s coming to sweet milk as if one had come to a water-stream. 

To sum up, it seems that V-Madhava did hit upon or, may be, inherit the 
tradition of the right meaning of the word here, but, the mislection 

22 st0 °d in his way in arriving at the proper pictures of the poet’s mind in 
likening Alvins to a dam Of the two renderings offered above, 

the latter is definitely simpler, because it involves only a minor textual emenda- 
tion. One factor that, additionally, favours the first rendering, however, is 

II 
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that by accepting the emendation suggested therein, the pada a, apparently, re- 
gains its normal measure. But it may be difficult, at this stage, to reject, off- 
hand, the view that, as found in a very large number of cases, this type of metri- 
cal extension was also a fairly regular prosodial phenomenon and had no text- 
critical bearing. 

IV 

RV. I, 180, 9 reads : 

5 ^%L t prar 2 \ 

m gpaf ftp? ji 

I render it as follows : 

(Alvins) when, forward, ye advance by driving (your) car, (then), forth you 
go, speedy ones, like the man (who is a) Priest (speeding to his office) ; (where- 
fore, we pray that ) do put into action for (us), the singers, that mastery of 
swift reaching (that is) yours, (so that), Nasatyas, (we) may become possed 
of prosperity (through your favour). 

According this rendering, which is used in the verb Jy' g|^is an 

Intransitive root in the sense of ‘going 5 or ‘moving’ and, as such, Is to be dis- 
tinguished from the Paninian root (I, 1029) which is transitive and means 

‘carrying/ 4 drawing/ 4 dragging, ‘or’ driving (SQW-) . 

jrffgT Is taken here as= **i1^r?FqT i. e. the instrumental singular of 
which is a phonetic transformation of being a composite action-noun 

(i. e. ) in the sense of ‘driving’. 

In consideration of what Shri Satavalekar (RV., ed., Oundh, 1940, 
intro, pp. 5-7) and, after him, Shri Kashikar (RV. with Sayajia, ed., Poona, 
Vol. Ill, 1941, p. 2) have said on the subject, is adopted here as 
just a tentative reading in place of FFST as had been read by Maxmuller. MM. 
Ojha. (Bharatiya Pracina Lipimala, 1975 B., Plate, 19) has copied out the full 
Devanagari alphabet given at the end of a palm-leaf manuscript of the work, 
Usnlsavijayadharaiu, This manuscript, according to him, belongs to the 
5th or 6th century A.D. and was found from the ancient Horyuji monastary 
in Japan. As the letters 7 and are quite distinct in the earlier records, as 
found so far, but have become liable to mutual confusion in the said 5th or 6th 
century record as well as in the later ones, it can safely be said that, at least, 
since the 5th century, there has always existed a scope in the Devanagari 
manuscripts of T and % being mutually mis-read and mis-copied. Now, during 
the past 1,500 years hundreds of generations of Vedapathins have worked 
on the Devanagari manuscripts of RV., reading from them when learning the 
text by he$y:t $§ well as when preparing fresh copies of them or transcribing 
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them into Grantham and other scripts. So while even the uniform evidence 
of Vedapathins in favour of by the very nature of the case, cannot be 

conclusive, the position of the similar evidence of the Grantham manuscripts 
too, may have to be further investigated to see if any of them could claim an 
independent tradition going back to, at least, the 4th century A.D. Further, 
exegetically, it is clear that the epithet as applied to Alvins in the present con- 
text refers to their exceedingly swift movement ; therefore, the question is 
which of the two roots, y'FRT (Dhatupatha I, 14) ‘to throb’ or ‘to quiver? 
{f%f^r^r) or (Dhatupatha I, 762) ‘to how swiftly’ ( ) 

would better express this sense. May be, neither of the Pacinian meanings 
suits our context and we have to supplement Dhatupatha by attributing the 
appropriate meaning to one of these roots. If it come to this, only a thorough- 
going study of the Vedic and, also, later usage in respect of both these roots 
can help us make the choice. Evidently, till the foregoing points have been 
fully attended to, the question should remain an open one. 

i s taken here as, practically, synonymous with 
in 51 that is to say, both refer to Alvins’ swift movement. V-Madhava 

has mis-construed by confusing it with the aforesaid Pacinian 

and changing the transitive meaning 5TFPT i. e. ‘carrying’ or ‘driving’ of the 
latter to the intransitive meaning 5Ti1% i. e. ‘coming’ or ‘arrvinging’ * 

Sayana who took in the usual Pacinian sense, still lined up with V- 

Madhava by bringing in, elliptically, the verb to counter^ 

V-Madhava and, we might say, Saya$a, too, seem to have been led astray into 
this bungling by their misconstruction of the simile They 

thought that as the Upamdna , namely, Hotd referred to Agni whose function 
consisted of coming from Gods to men and going from men to Gods, the 
bi-fold action of coming and going must naturally be what is common (^WW), 
as intended here, between Asvins and Agni. Oldengberg (RN.) and Geldner 
(RV.) have followed them only in the matter of making Agni the Upamdna 
and taking *FP?: as an oblique form, either genitive, after them, or, as ablative 
or even accusative. While it is conceded that Agni is described as Hotd at a 
number of places in RV., including I, 144, 1 and VI, 12, 5 as cited by Olden- 
berg (RN.) and Geldner (RV.), respectively, it seems that here has its 
exact parallel only in : in J gtTF (RV. I, 59, 4) and, that it is an 
epithet of gftff, purposely used to distinguish the human Hold from the divine 
one, namely, Agni. The comparison, when feasible, between a human being 
and a divine being or beings, as in our case, becomes the more pointed owing 
to the very distinction of status that, otherwise, lies between the two. A 
reference, in another context, could be made here to RV. X, 98, 8 where the 
singer, Devapi seeks to add, similarly, to the effect of his invocation to Agni 
by emphasizing his humble human role (Tpjsqf:.). V-Subiah (VS.) has 
rightly construed our context in his article on admasad (p. 220). 
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The second half-verse offers for solution a fairly tough text-critical pro- 
blem. That the bards pray in the Pada d for prosperity is clear ; but what 
they have said in the Pada c has remained obscure. V-Madhava understood 
the transitive y^Tin the imperative form sTtPT in the sense of ‘giving 5 or ‘grant- 
ing 5 . His rendering^ does not clearly bring 

out the force of wpR===‘and, also 5 ; for, the first half- verse being only a state- 
ment about Alvins and not a prayer in any way, the words used to ex- 
plain the text 3T seem to be entirely out of place. Saya^a, instead of taking 
3T in the above copulative sense, seems to have taken it as a disjunctive 
particle. But, whether for union or for separation,. it is evident that, first, there 
must be two distinct entities that have to suffer either of these two treatments. 
So, Saya^a split up the Pada c into two sentences, of curse, elliptically. The 
sentences are : 


m (mi $w) 


But It hardly, improves the situation ; for, being itself a 'JjW— is 

not distinguishable from the latter. Moreover, after this kind of construc- 
tion of the Pada c, the Pada d with a fresh, unnecessary though, prayer for 
prosperity (tP?) becomes redundant. Griffith, seemingly, attempted to 
mend matters by reading the Padas a, b and c as a series of three subordinate 
sentences, all governed, alike, by the relative adverbial pronoun ^ and mutu- 
ally connected by the copulative conjunction 3T, and by taking in the 
.sense of instead of^Tfcf as done by V-Madhava and Saya^a. But this 

construction, apparently, coherent as it looks, could not stand. For, the 
absence of accent in the verb 3T +3Tq\* shows that the Pada b is a principal clause 
and is not governed by in the Pada a. And, the use of the modal verb 
WT against that of the temporal ones, and makes the Pada 

c a sentence, that is not grammatically dependent, in any way, on the Padas 
a and b. Geldner (RV.) follows the construction of V-Madhava and Sayaria 
but understands SFrfTT and : as Griffith did and W 3T as Sayana did. 
So, naturally, what has been said above regarding all of them should apply 
to him as well. 


Our rendering as given above seeks to construe the prayer contained in 
the Pada c as an instrument which, in view of what is stated in the Padas a 
and b, should be readily available for the materialisation of objective prayer 
as given in the Pada d. The beneficiaries of both the prayer instrumental 
as well as objective, are identical and referred to by the words : in the 

Pada c and : in the Pada d. The verb WR in the Pada d shows that 

that they are no other than the singers :) themselves. Confident 

as they are of the favourable attitude of Asvins towards them, they feel that 
once those Horsemen turned the faces of their horses towards them, they would 
get all they wanted as a matter of course. 
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y% in ^ ere means 'to do*, ‘to actuate’ or ‘to put into action’. This 
meaning is not clearly enunciated in Dhatupatha, but can be either related to 
the meaning, ‘to foster’ or ‘to Incresase’ (itm) as given there (III, 10) or, 
supplementally, added to it. In this sense, becomes related toy^ as found in 
the word (as, for instance, read in RV. I, 164, 50 (cjlfT EfSffPn* 
where Sayaria renders by This connotation of the word 

action-noun spf ( ===EpT^) which makes it an object of enjoinment 
is well known in Karmaka^(Ja. 

The steeds of Alvins speed in all directions. Therefore, the bards emp- 
hasise the urgency of their bending their feet towards them. This emphasis 
is expressed by particle 3T which has since long been wrongly read here as the 
first letter of the word n-RT and stands in need of being restored to its own 
real individuality. A ; /;: : va' 

From a textual comparison of 

(1) ot q roro nt (RV.v,«,io) 

(2) Sff j?- (RV. VIII, 6, 23-24) and, 

(3) (RV. VIII, 31, 18) 

with our text, it seems that the Pada c here, originally, might have read : 

m I 

RV. VIII, 10, 2 speaks of Asvins as 5fT^r-|TO, probably, in reference to the 
high speed of their horses ; and RV. I, 117, 9, expressly refers to the horse 
(gW-) that they gave to Pedu as speedy (siref-). Though RV. VII, 68, 
1 and 69, 3 speak of Alvins as TO- it seems, that in both the cases, *$TFWW 
( an accentual variant of, but synonymous with SJTWW 

( as read in RV. V, 58, I), would probably suit better, 
metrically as well as exegetically. 

Similar is the case with reading TO in reference to Indra in RV. I, 
84, 6. Everywhere, in these cases, speed and not plenty or goodness in general 
being the point that is intended to be emphasised, it seems pretty certain 
that the first component § in TO here and, possibly, in a few more places, 
too is identical with ^ in the sense of swift (f$T5F) which as such is read in 
Nigha^tu (II, 15) and explained in Nirukta (IX, 26). It is read, also, in the 
Pacinian Svarddi Ga$a (1, 1, 37). Linguistically, a shorter form of itself 
(Compare Nirukta IX, 26 for this equation, too), it seems to have become 
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mixed up, in course of time, with the other more common in the sense of 
‘good (STTf or #$ 3 ) or ‘plentiful 5 («Tf-) (as e. g. in RV. I, 40, 2; 93, 2; 162, 
22 ; II, 1,5; III, 26, 3; VIII, 12, 33; IX, 65, 17 ; X, 113, 10). 

Arnold (VM. p. 297) thought that, originally, here might have 

been read thus making an extended Tristubh Pada (like v. 4a 

discussed above). Why Oldenberg (RN.) doubted the validity of this 
proposition is not known ; but to us it is not acceptable on the ground of 
accent. For, in that case, the original polysyllabic structure of the word 
should have caused the development of a Svarita (i. e. 5^®^*?) at the end 
under the Pa$inian general rule Rd H (VI, 1, 185) which is seen 

operating, likewise, in a large number of other words of the intended type 
e.g. ?rRM-(VS.), STPJsqf (VS., AV.), «TRRI ($B), (RV.), w4-(RV.). 

V 

The first two stanzas of AV. XII, 1 read as follows : 

srj ff? erat ifr i 

m m it ? n 

SRRT2 jFrwp - : SRcT: ^2 srgj 

2pn#TI f^rRr 'Tfspft ff: ST^RTT xm^T il ^ || 

Both these stanzas are read, with minor verbal variation, in AVP. XVII, 
1, 1-2 and MS. IV, 14, 11. As noted by Whitney, the Pada a in the 
second stanza, which is identical in AV. and AVP., does not syntactically fit 
in with the remaining three Padas there. MS. here reads : sfH- 

cfyzr which definitaly improves the situation, making the stanza syntactically 
squared up. That the original reading has been phonetically 

corrupted into in both recensions of AV. may be easily accepted; 

that by itself will not be enough to credit MS. with the preservation of the 
entire Pada as such in its original form. For, in the first place, it makes a bad 
Jagati Pada in place of a normal Tristup Pada. as needed and as preserved 
by the AV. tradition. Secondly, it gives incongruous sense by saying that 
the Earth with its extensive uplands, slopes and plains can accommodate 
humankind only in its middle portion. Thirdly, of all the YV. texts, MS. 
alone, and that, too, only in its later terminal portion, reads these two stanzas 
along with four more out of a total of 63 that both recensions of AV. have 
preserved. Therefore, it is probable that MS. adopted for its liturgical pur- 
poses these stanzas from AV. and tried to improve the text where it seemed to 
be obscure. Thus, it seems, MS. in order to show that the words TJgFT and 
in the Pada c of the first stanza referred to the past and the present, 
replaced the word J^lFT by the word obviously, to make it dear 

that the, word should be taken here in the seme of the present and not- 
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' in its other sense, namely, the future. It is a pity that, not heeding this 
warning, for, so it was, Whitney rendered the word pFf and as 

wh.at is and what is to be (i.e. the present and the future)'. All thelame, as 
indicate dabove, Whitney was right in sensing the inconsistency of the Pada 
b of the second stanza and wanted to treat it as an adjunct to the first stanza. 
He was, however, not sure how the desired adjunction could be effected and, 
obviously, for the reason that he overlooked the negative adjectival accent 
of the word and rendered it as a negative abstract noun (i.e. “un~ 

oppressedness”). Otherwise, he might have made a good use of his own 
right rendering of the word as an adjective (i.e. “unoppressive”) in XVIII, 
2, 20 and,* also, of the striking textual parallelism that is found here (i.e. 


The confusion here, it seems, has been due to an optical illusion suffered 
by some very ancient scribe. The manuscript that he was copying out, 
probably, read as under : 


1 a - c : as at present 
Id: fmV H: STOTt Tmm ?T i 

2 a : 2^ srp: sip : m 

2 b : fpfd* 

2 c : RFSpTF? 

2 d : 3F j gW Tfpt rf : 


2d at present) 
2b at present) 
2c at present) 
2a at present) 
Id at present) 


The word RFf^FTDI further, seems to have become phonetically corrupted 
into (*RFfT[5rT2>) h which, probably, was emended in AVP. 

into and 2. FFpft which might have been emended in MS. into 

: vi 

We owe the following Gayatri to the Poet, Madhucchandas, a descendant 
of Visvamitra ; — ■. . 

^sfrqr qfm n 




R.V. I, 9, 4 ; A. V. XX, 71, 10 

SV., also, has this verse (Kan. I, 205 ; Jai. I, 22 2), reading SFftqr : for 
a^ftaT in. Pada c. , 

I render it as follows : — 

To -thee, O Indra, hymns , have been sent out; (and,) full of fervour, up have 
(they) gone, aiming at thee, the manly lord. 
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tfsfftrr : in Pada c has lent itself to widely different interpretations. Thus, 
Skanda, V-Madhava and Saya$a regard it as the aorist 2d person singular 
of y*rq\ Skanda who was older than both the other scholiasts and, there- 
fore, responsible for this interpretation, indeed, if he himself did not take it 
from some other older authority that is not yet known, might have arrived at 
it after having rejected the alternative of the word being a negative adjectival 
compound, which in its nominative singular form, ^SftWT: would refer 

to Indra who, however, could not appropriately be described as “not satisfied”, 
specially, in view of the lavish praises that had been offered to him. So, he 
might have argued, the word must be the said verbal form which, alone, could 
give the wanted positive sense. Say ana was so much impressed by this in- 
geneous interpretation that he applied it to the SV. variant : also, 

particularly, it seems, because Madhava, the author of Vivara^a had already 
done so before him. Evidently, he missed a hint in the right direction from 
Bharatasvamin who had treated : as the nominative plural of the ad- 
jectival compound (T>) WT qualifying : 1 Although not indicated 

by Bharatasvamin, this case of a Bahuvrihi compound with the second initi- 
ally accented component retaining its original accent would be supplemen- 
tally governed by the Parunian rule, W^[ (VI, 2, 119). Modem 

writers, except Dayananda and Bhavavibhuti Bhattacharya, who, follow 
Saya^a, agree with Bharatasvamin in respect of in SV. and take ^TsftTT: 

of RV. as a negative compound, rejecting its traditional verbal construction. 
In doing so, they have practically revived the problem that Skanda had 
tried, long ago, to solve in his own way. Thus Bohtlingh-Roth (W), Grassmann 
(W.), Griffith, Geldner (RV.) and Velankar (HI.) take it as a negative 
Bahuvrihi compound with the action-noun v5[fa, in the sense of ‘satisfaction 5 , 
‘satiety, 5 ‘acceptance’ or ‘combination,’ as its second member. But, in doing 
so, they have evidently overlooked the accentual hurdle in their way. For, 
as indicated by Panini (VI, 2, 172), a negative Bahuvrihi compound becomes 
oxytone. They could overcome this obstacle only on assuming the oxytone 
agent-noun, which is not used elsewhere in Veda, as the second member. 
The adverbial construction advanced by Velankar (HI.), also, would require 
the neuter accusative singular instead of sq-sffar: (compare, adv. 

in RV. VI, 2, 3) . Oldenberg (RV.) wants to tide over the accentual 
difficulty by taking the word as a negative Tatpurusa compound, retaining 
the action-noun as the second member, and making the compound in the 
sense of ‘discontents’, an additional subject of the verb But it is no 

more than a quibble; for, the ‘discontents’ would be a propel ty of the Poet’s 
heart which had outpoured itself in the form of hymns. Therefore, the said 
‘discontents’ could be described only as a qualifying adjunct of the hymns 
(fjFt :), and could not exist spart from the latter, not to say anything of their 
going, separately, to Indra, or, of the unjustifiable ellipsis involved in this 
laboured construction. In general, it is to be stated in reference to the 
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negative construction that, along with its failure to explain grammar and 
accent, it ignores the basic facts of the context, namely, that in the first three 
verses, Indra has been invited and offerings of Soma accompanied by hymns 
have been made, presumably to his satisfaction, and that, there- 
fore, after alluding, in the present fourth verse, to this aforesaid consumma- 
tion by using both the verbs in the aorist i.e. present perfect tense, Indra is 
then urged, in the fifth verse, to shower, in his turn, his choicest favours on 
the devotees who have worshipped him. For, it is dear that in the circums- 
tances of the case, as just stated, the worship must have been offered through 
hymns that outpoured 3#^-, that is, fervour born of deep devotion. In other 
words, the hymns (fine:) were full of and not, at all, devoid of it. And, 
RV. does actually read in I, 153, 1 to indicate a smillar emotional 
situation : 

*rf : tort TOtf# : i 

that is : Full of fervour, O Mitra and Varu^a, we worship you, profusely, 
with oblations and hymns. 

Thus, this exegeiical process, evidently, leads us to the significative equ- 
ation of 2’- J «fta--of RV. with not only of SV., but, also, of RV. itself. 

So, it seems but due to Vedic exegesis that the first component in g ^fR-be 
divested of its supposed negative bearing and be understood in its real positive 
sense of possession or fullness to be derived from recognition of its identifica- 
tion with the particle Wf* Recovery of this forgotten identity of J removes, as 
if with one stroke, the hitherto insurmountable difficulty of accent which now 
the proposed Bahuvrihl, compound becomes quite regular. 

A reference could here be made, with advantage, to a few other cases 
also where the same or a closely resembling phonetic variational phenomenon 
is, noticeable 

(a) R.V. X, 90, 4 d reads TOf( =SMT) TO# This appears in S.V* 

III, 4, 4 d and SVJ II, 3, 7 d as TO ( ===*-«?) TO# srfw and in A.V. XIX, 
6, 2 d and AVP IX, 5, 2 d as Wf ( =R-*0 TO# {FT. Here, STOTOW# of 
RV. is a Dvandva Compound with *^T ( ^FT—and *?R ( StR- 

as its two members Similarly, the variant ??$RR3R of the other four texts is a 
Dvandva Compound with ^?jpR and *$PraR as its two members. Apparen- 
tly, *SR ; which is a negative Bahuvrihi Compound with the 

action-noun WH** 11 the sense of ‘eating', as its second member, holds the 
key to the understanding of *m( ^W-%) m which is a corresponding pnsi« 
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tive Bahuvrihi Compound with *T|>g as its first member in place of of 

its negative, opposite. For, to square up the correlation, *3I$FT— , which is the 
first member of the Dvandva Compound IT^FTFRT^ and corresponds to ^gpFT 
must be differentiated from the aforesaid action-noun g^FT and be taken as a 
positive Bahuvrihi Compound with *g ( =gT„ as in the case of g—WhTT:) as 
its first member and the action-noun g^FT-as its second member (as in the 
case of *gT3FT~ as well as *$FT3T2—). In other words, 3T in the beginning of 
the second (i.e. composite) *g3FT~- = (*$FC> ) *g +^r°> the assimilative 
Sandhi being supplementally covered by the Pacinian Vartika (VI, 1, 94 : 

(b) T.S. II, 3, 1,2 reads: 

sot i 

K.S. XI, 3 reads in the same context : 

gFFFET trf^Fr ! 

The clear equation here between g*FRJ : and gWTO both of which are 
positive Bahuvrihi Compounds and have the same meaning, namely, ‘atten- 
tive,’ certainly, points to the way to equating the synonymous phonetic varia- 
tional doublets and * gT^FT =gSFF~ by postulating the inter- 
mediate stage of and ^gTSFT-. This can now be put as follows: — 

(1) and 

(2) ^~>g sft- 

(c) Similarly, RV. X, 17, 5 reads in reference to Pusan: : 

TB. II, 4, 1, 6 and TA. VI, 1, 1 read gtff*r: and TA. IV, 16,1 “reads wfe 
here for of RV. 

In all cases of this type, the positive g~~ has no independent etymological 
or semasiological status; on the other hand, it has remained, where it is, only 
as another phonetically low-grade fossilised form of gT. 


. While the positive gf seems to have suffered this process of phonetic low- 
gradation on a comparatively limited scale, the behaviour of the negative *?FT, 
on the other hand, must have been quite the reverse so much so that now it 
has become difficult even to imagine that the negative gor g^T could also have 
the phonetically up-grade form *gT. But gr^sp? (PP. gw?) and gltl* 
(PR gt^f :) read in R.V. II, 22, 4 and VIII, 59, % respectively, and, also, 
the variants like (1) SRITJF- (MS.) and ^Ig- (TS.) with ?Rg- (RV. VS., 
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VSK., KS., KPS., SV.), (a)qpw-(ra.) and TO- (VS., VSK., MS., KS.), 
(3) 2T^(MS.) and (SB.) and (4) jffpwf(MS.) and TOT (VS., VSK.) 
do reveal that situation and might aflbrd an additional support to the validity 
of the phonetic explanation as offered above in reference to the positive W* 

To sum up, the ancient Acharyas had probably sensed the incongruity 
in taking SfsffqT: as a negative compound and, therefore, took pains, unsuccess- 
fully though, to explain this word as a verbal form. On the other hand, the 
modern scholars, who have tried to solve this problem, have insisted that the 
word is a negative compound, but have hardly been able to explain it consist- 
ently with the contextual, gramatical and accentual bearings of the case. 
Ludwig, alone, be it said to his credit, saw that the context was repugnant to 
the suggested negative compound; but, at that date, not being in a position 
to explain the word otherwise, he remained content only with the remark, 
which was, probably, intuitive that the RV. reading here had become corrupt 
and the SV. reading was the older and correct one. If the equation postul- 
ated above be valid, the problem still left to be tackled is to determine, if 
possible, the etymological or, may be, the phonetic basis of the equation 
between the phonetically and accentually distinct series and gsrN"— series 

of words and, also, to locate the two on the etymo-chronological chart of 
Indo-Iryan and, may be, Indo-European. Familiar as we are with the general 
tendency of Indo-Aryan, as evident so commonly in MIA. and NIA., to make 
the phonetic change %>%>%[, two equations, it seems to me, might 
be arrived at as follows : — 

(1) (RV., normal Bahuvnhi accent) % 

(2) ^r—(SV., abnormal Bahuvnhi accent) SNW 

And, thus, we might reach the penultimate text-critical stage where it will 
be necessary to decide which of the two readings, and at which stage of 
phonetic or accentual development of it, might have been read in the Proto- 
text, if any. Metrically, neither of the two ultimate postulates, namely, (1) 

and (2) being wanted by the Anu§$ubh measure of the 

text, the tertiary postulate *1T^F, in the first series, should have to be 
selected on the strength of its normal Bahuvrlhi accent. Naturally* then, the 
present SV. reading , the preservation by it of the initial original sound 
ST notwithstanding, should have to be put posterior to the present RV. reading 
JTSftiT which has lost the sibilant element of the initial sound But 
in a matter like this, the stage of making final decisions is yet far off, for, we 
can at best look forward to the future generations of workers, in this field to 
find out the principles of the science of etymochronology and then proceed 
to determine the relative ages of synonymous and other variously inter- 
related vocables ■ ■ ' 
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VII 

What follows is the first pratigraha-Mantra as read in VS. VII, 47 : 

wm 2|f JOT* ft $ 

VSK, IX, 13 differs only in reading in place of $S., VII, 18, 

1, liturgically representing RV., differs only reading 5Tf^|p% in place of 

srfOTfiw* 

PB. I, 8, 5, representing the liturgical tradition of SV., differs in reading 
in place of jgt and OTt ^T§ in place of 

MS. I, 9,4 reads mt ST# in place of SFFJjf#. 

TA. Ill, 10, 4, and TB. II, 2, 5, 2 have fcf, TOTPT s and <pft in place of 

it and 3TF£ :, respectively. KS. XI, 9 and KPS. Vllf, 12 have <pft 

in place of JTJ 

In assessing the text-critical value of the above-mentioned variants, it is 
necessary to note that the priest is described here as receiving the gift of gold, 
indirectly, by superimposing Agni on himself. It is by virtue of this divine 
cover that the acceptance of a gift does not do him any harm for, according to 
the prevalent feeling against receiving a gift from anybody, he might have come 
to grief. Considered in the light of this most important circumtance of the case, 
the VSK. reading sr^JTcT against the variants srsffa and 3T$qTT*T, naturally, gets 
off the field, because it is contextually unsuitable. If be taken as nominative 
singular of JS[, it can be construed either with JOT: functioning as the sacrificer, 
or with Sp-FT in reference to the speaker i.e. the priest himself. As indicated 
above, the divine superimposition aims at making the priest safe and has no 
reference here to the sacrificer. Therefore, it is the priest and not the sacrificer 
who wants that he should become, obviously, through this superimposition, 
free from all danger to his person. 

And, this leads us again to the consideration of the reading it itself. True 
that it construes well by being equated with lts*n^ ; but it certainly construes 
still better if it could be equated with the English adverbial conjunction ‘so 1 
in the sense of ‘thus’, ‘therefore 5 , indicating that because the said preconditional 
superimposition had been effected in relation to the speaker, therefore, he 
wished that he be granted immunity from injury. This view is supported by 
the actual use of the instrumental JFT in this very sense in the aforesaid KS., PB., 

TB. , TA, and APS (XIV, 11, 2.). So, after all, it of our present texts may not 
be the pronominal nominative form as supposed by Uvata and Mahldhara 
and as implied by Bloomfield and Edgerton (W. 39). On the other hand, 
it might be a phonetic corruption of the ancient adverb : (through 
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> formed from the pronominal base and, thus being equivalent to 

: formed .from the parallel pronominal base gcj*—. It seems,, this, .basic 
rationalisation will also explain the available pronominal case-forms, JET : JTPf 
better than, as at present, by supposing that the initial of in these 
forms has been changed into 3T. 

Under this view, if in sp? fesTT of RV. I, 164, 46 5^ 

refers to Agni and be an accusative and not a nominative form as, previously, 
suggested by me in my Vaidika Tatsadi Ka Vada, 1929, pp. 12fF.), then the 
word there, also, would construe better as the neuter accusative singular of 
the said pronominal base , used adverbially exactly like gt in the texts 
under discussion above, than as the neuter nominative or accusative singular 
of the present participle base g^ fromy'$R[ ‘to be’, as, hitherto, understood. 

Metrically, also, the above suggestion improves the situation. Thus, 
the Mantra is easily divisible into three units, namely, the first one consisting 
of 12 syllables and ending with ^ETg, the second one consisting of 8 syllables 
and ending with^ffc? and the last one consisting of 16 syllables sub-divided 
into two units, which, presumably, might have consisted, originally, of 8 
syllables each. Now, it will be seen that the second unit which, at present, is 
defective in the aforesaid texts, which read 3-ft, by one syllable, becomes perfect 
if ghf be permitted to be read as *grafl or, even, as *g“?ft. It is, however, to be 
pointed out that this unit will, also, be all right, metrically, if the syllabic 
value of W of be restored to it. Even then, what has been stated here 

in respect of gft being treated as an adverb in the sense of ftcT : and not as the 
masculine nominative singular of should still hold its own. 

The third and last textual unit here is understood by Uvata and Mahi« 
dhara and, also, Griffith as the Priest’s prayer to the gift (i.e. gold) itself to 
grant long life to the benefactor (i.e. sacrificer) and comfort to the beneficiary 
(i.e. priest himself). This mis-construction is, apparently, based on the con- 
fusion, of the verb qfw here with qfsr which is the imperative 2nd person singu- 
lar of ‘to be*, for, it seems that the present should be taken as the 

subjunctive 3rd person singular of the same root, the implication being that 
it is a phonetic equivalent of wRf (Compare, VS. XXXVI, 17 : 

g] *TT where Uvata and Mahidhara treat as=?P=cJ). That the 

parallel texts, namely TB., on the one hand, and MS., KS. and Kap., on the 
other, have here the variants, and respectively, in place of qfh* adds 
further strength to the above view. Moreover, the interposition of the sen- 
tence^Vetc., of different syntactical status between the sentence ending with 
ttfsg and the one beginning with STRJ : stands in the way of the latter being 
taken as an address to the gift (gold) referred to in the former by the word 
So, this sentence contains a frayer, in general, being just an indication 
of what the. priest wishes for his benefactor and himself. ; ; , 
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And, what does the priest here wish for, in general,. for his.. Yajamana as 
for himself ?MS. says that it is JW, 'safety 9 for both. Now, in respect of the 
priest himself, all the texts agree in reading : here except VSK. which has 
obviously, a mere phonetic variant of JR? In. respect of the Yajamana, 
while Ms. repeats JPT TB., TA. KS., KPS and PB. read <PT which, again, is 
a clear case of phonetic variation. Thus, all of these texts seem to have re- 
peated, originally, the word JRI,: in both the places (Compare, similar repeti- 
tion of 3PT in relation to more than one beneficiary, generally, fgrqr^— and 
^f^4n RV. VI, 74, 1; VII, 54, 1; 86, 8 ; IX, 69, 7 ; X, 85,43-44"*; 165 ; 
T, 3; MS. IV, 10, 6 ; VS. XXXVI, 8 ; 22 ; TS. II, 3,. 14, 5 ; AV. VI, 27, 
1 etc.). 

The reading : of VS., VSK. and S3., also, seems to have been 

the result of another phonetic process following the assimilation of the final 
*£ of which, as preserved by TB. and TA., appears to have been the 

original verb at the end of the middle sentence, to the initial of Tpft at 
the head of the last sentence. The process may be indicated as 

st# (through emendation) writ# 

(through another emendation) This finding, if accepted, 

should further corroborate what has been said above regarding the phonetic 
derivation of dt, as now read, at the head of the middle octo-syllabic 
sentence, which, originally, might have stood as*g ( ==g)eft 1 

The next and final question that now would crop up of itself is how to 
inter-relate, proto-textually, the two adverbial variants, namely, 

and |RT at the head of the middle sentence. It can be 
done, I am inclined to believe, by postulating the parallel phonetical deriva- 
tion of both from the original pronominal adverb *2^^ equivalent 

to f2v~>3 dtdid and comparable to in the ablative case) 

which was pronounced, dialectically or manneristically, as (1) eRF^RT which 
was reduced into *cRft^, mt MIO.,[^ft> j eft (NIA) on the one hand and 
into on the other) ; (2) *2^ (which was re- 
duced into Jcftj *3^ an ^ dt) and (3) which was reduced 

into and, df (in 

NIA). Th0, the last two sentences of the present text might have read, ori- 
ginally, as y 

* (?) ( ^FfTJ ^eTe^TWFi; ] and 

■ " ; % ^ 

in place of ^ being a later conscious Substitution. 
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Bloomfield and Edgerton (VV. I, 34ff.), following Delbruck (AIS. 229) 
and accepting the validity of the present Vedic variant readings of the type of 
and WTFT, as under discussion above, have tried to explain this inter- 
change between the active and the middle voices in the same verb as part of the 
break-down of the distinction between the voices from the earliest times* Thus 
according to them, only in a few cases “the varying use of the voices depends, 
as a rule, on change of construction, or some imaginable difference of attitude 
towards the same passage ; but the bulk of interchanges between active and 
middle of the same root are in passages of identical construction, devoid of 
any appreciable difference ; if there is a difference in meaning between the 
vioces, it is certainly of the most tenuous kind, and while we would not rigo- 
rously deny such possibilities here and there, there seems no doubt that, by -and 
large they are signs of the almost complete practical erasure of this distinction to- 
wards which the language tends from the very beginning, from RV. on. 3 ’ In 
support of their view, they have also referred, to Renou’s similar view of^there 
being no difference of meaning represented in the voice distinction* 5 (Grammar, 
I21ff). 

Evidently, these scholars in arriving at the above conclusion have pro- 
ceeded from two assumptions, namely, (1) that the OIA,, originally, possessed 
the distinction between the active and the middle voices but that it also started 
breaking down from the earliest times as represented by RV. and (2) that the 
variants of this type, traditionally established as they are for the different 
Sakhas of Veda, have to be treated as at par between or among themselves and 
held equally valid for their respective texts. 

I am afraid I cannot subscribe to either of these views. To take the first 
of these first, I think that the composition of RV., even as a floating folklore, 
ascended the linguistic horizon when OIA. had already passed through a long 
career of development and that, consequently, the phrases like “from the 
very beginning, from RV. on 55 , being historically invalid, can only lead to 
confused ideas on the subject. There is no evidence to show that OIA., 
originally, possessed the distinction of voices which, on the emergence, mainly 
through phonetic transformation, of an ever increasing number of parallel 
sets of verb-forms without any well-defined differentiation of meaning, seems to 
have developed more as a gradually recognised semantic adjustment than as 
an urgent grammatical necessity. 

To illustrate this point, the two participles which, as 

pointed out by Renou, are found indiscriminately used in RV., are so used 
because they are really identical, the so-called middle being phone- 
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tically evolved out of *^W5T- So, here we may have an evidence of the paral- 
lel existence, at one tun* of course, anterior to the establishment of thepresent 
text of RV., of the two parallel bases *( and 

*5^=^ which were merely phonetic variants and, therefore, could not 
hawstarted with any distinction of meaning. The survival of active participle 
t-r-opo endimr in ( •'-55T- ) -f?f) in the so-called Sarvammasthdna forms like 
and WrF: from' simple roots and like m the neu- 

rUdeTfrom re-duplicated root* (as provided for inPSrdni VII 1. TO and 
791 should fcnd further strength to this view, which, if accepted, will demand 
that the entire Vedic vocabulary should be studied afresh, towards its gram- 
matical reassessment, naturally, to be followed by its proper reclassification 
And when this gigantic task is undertaken, it will be necessary, first to wee 
out all cases, and, they are really innumerable, where the protracted process 
of phonetic change has transformed the Vedic texts out of all recognition. 
For the gneralisations, linguistic or historical, which have been or will be 
based on the present mess of psuedo-identity and psuedo-vanation must, 
by their very nature, be extremely undependable. 

As to the textual independence of different Vedic recensions, I will not 
ioin issue with those with whom this happens to be an article of faith. But for 
others I humbly submit that where two or more parallel texts, as m the case ot 
our present Pratigraha-Mantra, show mutual variations of minor type and are 
otherwise, almost identical in point of grammatical structure, metre and 
general import, it is, obviously, a case where every possible effort should be 
made to arrive at the nearest approach to the proto-text. In the remotest past 
when Vedic liturgy was still in the making, it might have struck many liturgists 
to formulate a series of Pratigraha-Mantra of this kind and they might have 
actually formulated a number of them. But it seems that the series headed by 
the Mantra before us in the present discussion became more popular than 
any of its rivals and that, therefore, it has come down to us fairly well preserved 
in all available liturgical texts. In those old days when every text was to .be 
learnt by heart and transmitted by one generation to the next, the fittest alone 
could have held its own and been preserved to posterity. This selection must 
have substantially been completed before the recensional development took 
place in respect of each of the four Vedic textual traditions, namely, RV., 
w. SV. and AV. While each ofthe recensions has, thus, inherited, practically 
the whole ofthe proto-text of its respective Veda, it has not been able to main- 
tain its original purity of volume and form ; and, this for the simple reason 
that, humanly speaking, this feat, even though most assiduously attempted, 
was impossible of achievement. 

In view of what has been said and shown above to illustrate how the 
phenomenon of phonetic change, accompanied by a number of other accentu- 
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ating factors, worked what was not a whit short of a veritable havoc with the 
text of each recension, the recensional texts of each Veda, in the first instance, 
and, then, all of them, taken together, should be treated as so many ancient 
manuscripts, homo-recensional and alio- recensional, to be thoroughly collated 
and text-critically studied towards the preparation of what should really be the 
First Critical Edition of the fourfold Vedic textual tradition. The Critical 
Apparatus to this Edition will naturally embody, for purposes of historical 
documentation, all available variant readings to the accompaniment of detailed 
explanations leading to their rejection, emendation or sub-registration. 

Gigantic as this undertaking, certainly, will be, it is necessary to invite the 
immediate attention of those interested in it to the following two pre-requisites 
of the case : — 

(1) No editor of the Vedic texts can do justice to his job in the ab- 
sence of intimate acquaintance with the Vedic accent. That scant attention 
has been paid to this vital element in our recent text-publications materially 
detracts from their value from the point of view of textual research. The 
existence, side by side, of four different systems of accentuation as followed 
in different texts makes their comparative study too tough even to be 
attempted. It seems that this has been one of the reasons why while the 
general, exegetical and, even, grammatical studies in our field have, with the 
passage of time, gained and not lost in momentum, the basic textual research 
has made little progress, particularly after the publication, in 1909, of 
Oldenberg’s RV. Notes. Towards removal of this great hurdle from our path, 
the Vishveshvaranand Institute has devised and, also, used, with great ad- 
vantage, a uniform system of accentuation for all the texts. As indicated in the 
Introductory Section, I have followed this system in the present address, and I 
commend the same to you for adoption in future text-publications in 
Devanagari. 

(2) Coming to the second point, I have often found, with joy mixed" 
with sadness, that what I have been working upon for a considerable time had 
already been worked upon, long ago, with the same or nearly the same result 
by some one else. It was a matter of joy to find my result corroborated by 
another’s finding ; but of sadness because, I had not been able to save my 
time by studying that author before taking up the particular piece of work. 
Our lethargy apart, it is the difficulty of becoming conversant with all the 
different languages in which our research materials are found that is the 
hurdle here. Therefore, it is desirable that we should adopt one of these 
languages as our first universal medium and render all available materials into 
it for being made readily accessible to every worker in this line. The Vish- 
veshvaranand Institute has given this place of honour to Sanskrit on the ground 
that every scholar who wants to take up original research in Veda must bo 
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fairly familiar with and free in the use of this language. It has however been 
observed that the real research contribution of the Institute as embodied in 
the extensive Critical Apparatus attached to every page of its Concordance 
volumes has failed to attract proper attention, even, of those who have found 
the indexical portion of the work of great service to them. Obviously, the 
employment of Sanskrit as medium has been responsible for this indifference 
on their part. Now the tragedy of the case Is that those who by virtue of their 
comprehensive academic background and familiarity with the methods of 
research can take up the work in view find that they can work, with greater 
facility, through the medium of German, French or English than through that 
of Sanskrit ; and, that those who on account of their training in the traditional 
lore are quite free in the use of Sanskrit as a medium do not happen to be 
sufficiently equipped, at least, at present with the general and technical aca- 
demic training which is so indispensable for our purpose. This replica of the 
old tale of a blind man and a lame man should now end by both making up 
what they lacked in so that both may be able to take up Vedic and, indeed, 
entire Indological research on thier own full initiative. The work before us 
is truly enormous but the working hands are too few. So all must be en- 
couraged, and none neglected. Therefore, it seems advisable, for the present 
that of the modern languages, English may be adopted as our second universal 
medium of research and every bit of contribution to our subject that is found in 
any other language should be rendered into Sanskrit and English both to 
the maximum number of scholars to benefit thereby and become properly 
equipped for the work. 

To conclude, it is high time that scholars devoted to Vedic studies recog- 
nised the importance and urgency of this great task ahead, and, that a number 
of Indological institutions pooled their resources towards the fulfilment of this 
crying need not only of Vedic scholarship but, also, of all other branches of 
Indology which will welcome really dependable textual data for the study of 
their own development in the right historical perspective. It seems advisable, 
therefore, that, so far as practicable^ such time and money as is being, or is 
contemplated to be, spent on the side of Vedic translation and interpretation 
for their own sake, should, for the time being, be directed, on an international 
scale, towards carrying out to successful consummation the work of text-deter- 
mination. . . 

For, in the absence of this consummation, all other work in this field will 
be like playing the Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. So far, by fancying 
our routine liturgical recitals of the Vedic texts not to be subject to the univer- 
sal and inexorable law of change , we have taken every text at its face value 
and published it as such and, in doing so, unwittingly, laid the foundation of 
our work, I am afraid, on quicksand in place of rock. If research is to prosper 
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on the right lines, the glamour of cheap and quick production must go. And, 
what is still more important, the governments and the public, whose duty 
it is to finance research, must become educated enough not to be carried away 
by this glamour. With all the force that was his, the sage Vasistha of yore 
did declare : 

■ ’ ‘ (RV. VII, 104, 12) 

which means that the vindication of truth eternal is the one end that the fight 
between what is true and what is not must lead to. So, let the search after 
the highest truth be the lodestar on the path that we have chosen in order that 
the sight divine, that the Vajasaneyin Kanvas prayed for 

Wi (VSK. XL, 15). 

and got, be ours, too, to help us behold the abiding serenity of truth that lies 
hidden underneath the ephemeral glitter of the golden lid (THf). Thanks. 



5. Presidential Address: Iranian 
Section (II) 

By Dr. J. C. Tavadia^ Santiniketan. 

Iranian Studies : their Present state and future Prospects. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Following the time-honoured custom, I will first thank you for the honour 
you have done me by electing me as the president of the Iranian Section of the 
All-India Oriental Conference on tnis occasion. But it is with great deal of 
hesitation that I have accepted this honour, for I am afraid that I may not 
play the part as you might have expected me to do it. The reason is that, 
although I am a worker in the field, and that too, not only by way of vocation 
but also by that of profession, I am not in sufficient touch nor, I must regret- 
fully add, in sufficient tune with the way and manner in which Iranian studies 
are carried on in Indiain general, and in which they are represented at the All- 
India Oriental Conference in particular. Under such circumstances it would 
have been an easier and also safer course for me to decline the presidentship. 
But then that would have amounted to shirking my duty towards the subject 
I represent. Now that I have accepted the presidentship I shall try to per- 
form this duty with your help and co-operation ; but as to what I have to say 
I shall say according to my own views and belief. 1 can only request you to 
excuse me if I fall short of your expectations therein, and especially if there be 
an unusual dose of criticism, scepticism and even pessimism. I need not assure 
you of my bona fides, nor that it is an unpleasant matter for me to indulge in 
this so-called negative and destructive thinking. I am rather constrained to 
do so for the sake of truth, for the cause of Iranian studies, which I have the 
pride and pleasure to represent and which lie so near my heart as nothing else, 
— even now in spite of various doubts and disappointments. Nor need I dwell 
upon the value and necessity of bona fide criticism. Everybody is expected 
to know it. Yet there is a great tendency among us not only to neglect it but 
also to deprecate it, nay even to gag and stiffie it. The result is that there is 
no control and no guidance in our doings and not-doings. At the same time, 
however, there is no lack of empty show and false propaganda and futile dis- 
cussions, all of which to my mind, are dangerous and non-conducive to our studi- 
es.^ This is, however, a different matter and I may better leave it aside. Also 
the other is a thankless task or even worse than that ; but some one has to do it. 

Restricting thus myself to questions of study and research in Iranian I may 
first make some general remarks about them. One need not quarrel over or 
criticise words and names ; but one ought to be clear about them. We call 
our Section ‘Iranian’, whereas as a matter of fact we deal only with a few as- 
pects of that great branch of studies. I need not recount what it consists of and 
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what it does not consist of. Even from the linguistic^or, in the Continental 
sense of the term, philological, point of view we have to restrict ourselves to 
those languages that have some bearing on the Zoroastrian religion. But let 
us properly treat at least these few languages and literatures, namely, Avestan 
along with old Persian, Pahlavi or Middle Persian, and of course, also New Per- 
sian to a certain extent , which need not be considered as a complete break 
from Ancient or Zoroastrian Persia (See my remarks at the end p. In 

course of this address I shall return to this point of proper treatment in detail. 
For the present I repeat that we need not criticise the name of our Section but 
should be clear about it. Let us stick to that comprehensive designation 
‘Iranian’, and in the course of time, perhaps, we may do better justice to it. 
There is also a greater precedence for such nomenclature just before our eyes. 

I hope nobody outside this Section will object to my speaking about it and 
charge me for trespassing upon his field. 

We call this whole body ‘All-India Oriental Conference 9 ; but for all in- 
tents and purposes It is hardly more than Tndological Conference 9 * There is 
nothing wrong about it, it being after all a question of habit. If one’s interest 
and aptitude are restricted to one’s own culture and country, there can be no 
objection to It. What is required is that we apply that interest and aptitude 
* in a proper manner, and produce some tangible results that can bear the name 
of research and show real progress in knowledge. I am happy to add that I 
should have hesitated to make even this bare reference, had I not come across 
a note on some such remarks about the name at the last session of the Confe- 
rence. The note runs : 

“The sincere wish expressed by President Majumdar was that the Con- 
ference, called Oriental, be truly Indian ; in fact it should embrace all cultures 
of this vast country and never stop at any internal boundary”. The emphasis 
on including all India subjects for discussion at the Conference is clear; but it is 
not clear whether anything was said about the exclusion of more or less foreign 
themes, or in other words, about avoiding the name ‘Oriental 9 . Anyhow, the 
sections called ‘History 9 , ‘Philosophy 9 , etc. really mean ‘Indian History 9 , ‘Indian 
Philosophy 9 , and so forth. And the Conference is practically an Indologicai 
one. I should therefore not wonder if that sincere and modest suggestion were ' 
made. But the Rev. Father C. Van Exem, S.J., who gives this note adds a 
rejoinder to it : T.; ' 

“But some members and delegates might ask why Orientalism For All- 
India Oriental Conference should not extend beyond Karachi and Chittagong. 
Mohenjodaro and its connections with Sumerian and Akkadian cultures, the 
Syriac of old Christian Churches in South India, the trade with Arabia cen- 
turies before the penetration oi the Muslim conquerors — South Arabic inscrip- 
tions of India are well-known points to the west ; other relations to the east. 
Orientalism stretches as far as Morocco to the west and beyond China to the 
east”. {Indo~Iranica s 3. 50.) 

Now all this sounds very well. The only question is whether it is all so 
easy and possible for our scholars : One cannot really tackle such high sound- 
ing problems without special knowledge ; and this special knowledge we have’ 
not. It is a different thing if we are asked not to shut our eyes altogether when 
such things are brought to light. To be in touch with them is more or less a 
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necessity* a part of one’s general equipment which one may acquire according 
to one’s tastes and circumstances. But to make researches in 'them is an idle 
dream. May be I am too sceptical and too conservative ; yet it is certain 
that no good purpose is served by plunginginto unknown waters without due 
care and precaution* without proper means and implements. 

There are, however, other things which lie nearer to many an Indologist 
and one has a right to demand this attention to them. I mean the various 
aspects of Iranistic, as I have recently shown in a short article ( Visva-Bharati 
Quarterly, 1948, p.123 ff.). Here is a field that ought to have attracted a good 
number of Sanskritists to apply their knowledge in the study and investigation 
of Avesta at least. But in spite of official recognition of this language, what is 
the result ? Of course, compared to my student-days at Bombay there 
is some, or, if you like, great progress — as far as the outward show is concerned. 
In those days candidates for the M.A. degree in Sanskrit were, recommended 
to read some general books on Iranian culture and religion, for instance, 
Essays on the P arsis of Martin Haug; and then they were tested in their knowledge, 
by making them deal with such common-place or, in fact, complicated questions 
as the comparison between the Indian Aditya-s and Iranian Amesha Spenta-s 
(actually amrta spanta as it ought to be known at least now) , Asura and Ahura, 
; Soma and Haoma, and such other trivialities. To-day, to judge from the" 
curriculum of Calcutta University, one might be quite contented as far as 
Avesta and Old Persian are concerned. For one finds therein such . standard 
works as Tolman, Johnson, Meillet (but still the 1915 edition, although the 
second one revised by Benveniste is available since 1930-31) and 
Jackson. Compared to this Pahlavi is poorly represented ; evidently the au- 
thorities have no better knowledge or choice. Also the Grundriss der imnischen 
Fhilologie and Reichelt’s Awestisches Elementarbueh are at least recommended;— 
All this forms only a part of the curriculam for the M.A. degree in Persian, 
Group E Philology. I am afraid the whole is only ’a theoretical plan, an ideal, 
to achieve which no practical steps seem to have been taken. 

Be this as it may, some of these works are stated to be for reference only, 
and wisely so, because they would be very probably beyond the comprehension 
of all concerned. It is only a truism when I say this. The works prepared 
from the stand-point of linguistics or comparative philology cannot be accep- 
table or congenial to students of literature. But the approach of our Indian 
students is literary, and- even what passes as linguistics for .them is a very poor 
substitute. If I mistake not, the situation described by Prof. S.K. Chatterji 
has .practically remained the same in spite of some notable exceptions. Here 
are his words, and if they are not true to-day I shall be very happy to be cor- 
rected: • ■■■:■; - : 

■ 1 “Linguistics as a modern science is still in its infancy in India, and the 

meagre dose of c Comparative Philology 9 or ‘Historical Grammar’ which our 
college students reading advanced courses in Sanskrit or English, not supple- 
menting it by any acquaintance with another language of equal importance, 
most unwillingly gulp down, is hopelessly inadequate to create an intelligent 
interest in the subject. Added to this initial difficulty, Indo- Aryan linguis- 
tics both of the classical and modern periods has formed the favourite haunt of 
mere amateurs who seek to compensate for their want of knowledge of the 
principles of historical grammar and of the modem science of language by pro- 
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fessing utter contempt of it ; and the professed' Student of literature who knows 
the language but not its history shares in this contempt. To make confusion 
worse confounded, the spirit of scholasticism Is not yet dead : we have elaborate 
grammars of Sanskrit masquerading as Bengali grammar, in which the genuine 
Bengali forms have been branded as vulgar (asadhu) beside the so-called 
‘polite 5 (sadhu) forms borrowed from Sanskrit 55 (The Origin and Development of 
the Bengali Language , p. XV). 

I have quoted also the remarks pertaining to modern Indian languages, sin- 
ce the sphere of my study and interest includes at least some of them. Here too 
a vast field of research lies before us ; but it should be based, on sound princi- 
ples and programme : Collection of all available MSS., their critical estimate 
and faithful use for the edition of texts with linguistic and other notes and indexes. 
On these can then be based the history and dictionary of different languages and 
then comparative study of these as well as other studies — social, religious, his- 
torical, etc. For non-literary words and matters one must go to the living 
sources and collect them from their actual use. The new spirit and the new 
method are already at work. Besides Dr. Chatterji’s monumental study on the 
Bengali language I have come across a couple of others, and still more may 
have appeared in the meantime. However, the tradition holds It own in various 
quarters, else much can be expected and achieved in this line. But I need not 
dwell upon this matter of modern Indian languages any further 1 and must res- 
trict myself to the question of Iranian studies, which are prosecuted not fully 
and independently but only as part of “Linguistics 55 or Indo-Iranian Philo- 
logy. Here I feel that Dr. Chatterji’s remarks still hold good, and that the 
situation is not materially changed. Let us examine this point in detail. 

For the M.A. degree in Sanskrit, Goup B, a small (one-fourth) part of the 
sixth paper is devoted to Avesta — “Haoma Yast, ix 55 (which means Yasna lx) 
and “Students are expected to have a working knowledge of Avestan Grammar, 
for which purpose Jackson’s work is recommended A student— not to say 
a wise, practical student — may not take all this trouble, for he can get what he 
wants by devoting himself to the other, three-fourth part of the paper. Then 
in Comparative Philology, Indo- Aryan JBranch, one paper is devoted to .what 
Is strangely called “Indo-Iranian (Aryan) Philology, with elements of Avesta 
and Old Persian' 5 . Here the prescribed books include Jackson’s and Johnson’s 
Grammars but Tolman’s edition is replaced by Sen’s. The same is the case 
with the full-fledged Iranian Branch where Pahlavi is again poorly represented, 
whereas- Persian is in a strange fashion — without any texts, although for (Vedic) 
Sanskrit and even Arabic texts are prescribed along with grammars and the 
like. (s. The Calendar, Supplement for 1948, pp. 321-349). Of course, all 
this is meant only as plan and theory. 

I shall, therefore, leave aside other details and restrict myself to Avesta and 
Old Persian, to provide for which is within the bounds of facility and possibility. 

■ If French and German authoritative works are beyond the horizon of our stu- 
dents there are also excellent English ones. But instead of Reichelt’s Avesta 
Reader , which practically makes Bartholomae available in English and gives 
all other necessary information, Taraporewala’s Selections from Avesta {and Old 
Persian , which latter never appeared), said to be specially prepared for Indian 


1 See, however, a few remarks at the end. p. 
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students, is given preference. Similarly, Sukumar Sen’s edition of Old Persian 
Inscriptions is replaced for Tolman’s as said above. Naturally the University 
wants to ‘patronise 5 its own publications. If it was necessary to provide Indian 
students with, greater help — “with full and exhaustive notes 55 as the advertise- 
ment formula runs — this could have been supplied in companion volumes to 
the above-mentioned standard works. Or if it was considered desirable to pre- 
pare new editions, these should have been prepared with much greater care, 
so that they turned out as good as if not better than the old ones. But actually 
the reverse has happened. This is not a wild, hasty charge just thrown out at 
random, but a considered opinion based on facts and figures. I also very much 
regret that such has been the result of my inquiry in the matter. The contrary 
would have pleased me and also others, since Dr. Sen, for instance, had under- 
taken the task of bringing all the Old Persian inscriptions in one place. This 
was a great desideratum, for a number of new inscriptions — some of them very 
important — were scattered in different places. On receiving this volume I 
wanted to encourage the author and appreciate his labours ; accordingly I 
added a few remarks on it while writing a short, general article on the subject 
( ' Indo-Iranica 3-43 ff.), Besides differing about the plan of the work I referred 
to some discrepancies. But on closer acquaintance later on I found that the 
work was rather poorly executed. A little more care and consideration would 
have improved it to a great degree. There are all sorts of mistakes ; they 
should not have been committed in a tutorial work of this type, which remains 
in use for a great many years. It is safer to follow the standard works in all 
cases of doubts and difficulties. Nobody would object to new suggestions, if 
they were made in a proper manner — and when necessary. Unnecessary inno- 
vations should be avoided. Of course, there can be errors of judgment ; 
yet they should not form a rule but should remain an exception. 

As to Avesta Selections , the matter is worse as it is also more complicated. 
It is indeed a wise plan to give Sanskrit equivalents in the beginning, especially 
because the Avestan orthography does not show the real state of the language. 
Of course, one should recognise the genuine sound changes; the others should 
be corrected to get the proper view. For instance, it is all easy to say that 
Vivayha in Y. 9 • 4 Is nom. sg., but one should also know how nom.sg. of mvashvat 
came to assume that form. (Or is It unnecessary to bother one’s head about 
it ?) The two kinds of changes are neither adequately nor always distinguished 
in Jackson’s Grammar 1 , that being a matter of more recent research. This Is a 
special affair and Taraporewala may not be expected to take it into account. 
But what he certainly should have taken Into account is the correct explana- 
tions of Reichelt based upon Bartholomae. It is no use repeating older expla- 
nations when they are evidently wrong and antiquated. In doubtful cases they 
may be mentioned either for choice and comparison or even for preference. 
After so many years there is also room for totally new explantions, but to pro- 
vide them requires other qualifications. Above all one cannot and should not 
depart from the recognised standard of linguistic and historical — this word includ- 
es everything ! — method. Fanciful flights of imagination cannot achieve that 
task. Happy inspiration and acute imagination can give us many a right 
start, but it is only the dry light of reason that can guide us to the goal. 


1 This Grammar was published in 1892 . Later editions are mere reprints by mechani- 
cal process hut this could have contained an appendix on the points raised by Bartholomae. 
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One may question why I am speaking at length about the University' 
curriculum and the University text books* "’The answer is that these form the 
foundation of Iranian research in India ; and the foundation should be solid 
and not so full of defects* For this same reason I ought to have included in, 
my survey the way and manner in which Iranian languages are taught in 
schools and madresas for University or other examinations on the Bombay side* 
But without entering into the vexed question of our educational system in 
general and that for the Parsi priesthood in particular,. I will only remark 
that reform is long due in this particular subject* Even general training of 
mind and general diffusion’ of knowledge need not be carried on by questionable 
methods and questionable means* But when post-graduate studies and' re- 
search come in operation, these — the methods and means — must necessarily 
be such as to correspond with and be conducive to the high aims. Dr. Tara- 
porewala has put forth the following claim in his presidential address at the 
7th All-India Oriental Conference, Proceedings and Transactions p. 849 ; “No 
wonder when Hindu scholars; steeped in Sanskrit learning take to the study of 
Iranian along scientific methods, they very soon leave us Parsis far behind. 
This I know from personal experience of teaching Iranian languages . . in 
the University of Calcutta.” To me also it would have been no wonder ; 
for I have been preaching the same in and out of season. But the real wonder 
is that nobody has learnt Avesta as it ought to have been learnt. I am also 
frankly told that what is actually done is just for “Indian Linguistics” and that 
is quite sufficient ; nothing more is needed. It is therefore no wonder if the 
net result is almost nil . 

I will not discuss the nature and contents of the books or compilations, like 
the Aryan Trail in Iran and India by N. Ghose ; there are worse things on the 
market* The author with law as his profession is perhaps an amateur, although 
the: book is published by the University of Calcutta, 1937. But even the serious 
articles by recognised scholars betray the same defects. First of all one cannot 
depend upon the old, antiquated translation of the Avesta (and the Pahlavi 
works too) in SBE while using Iranian or Zoroastrian evidence in support of 
some new theory. It is worth while to dwell upon one such article. Prof. 
S.K. Chatterji in his enthusiasm to trace Islamic mysticism in ancient India, 
and Iran has certainly gone astray (Indo-Iranica i *2§I). He has to admit that 
in the Avesta the female divinities “remain distant and worshippable divinities 
after all 5 h But he must find out something that even dimly and distantly 
reminds him of his theme. He therefore refers to what is generally known, 
as the Hadoxt Nask 2 and what Barmesteter gives as the eighth section of the 
Vtitdsp yail (which contains slight changes, one being the strange apostrophe 
“O my son Frashaostral”) and adds: “The whole passage is a beautiful one, 
and is redolent with the romance that breathes in every page of Persian Sufi 
lyrics, and is worth quoting”. 

Here follows the translation from SBE 23. (It is immaterial that this trans- 
lation requires correction ; for instance, the beginning of 59 should be : ‘And 
who has loved thee , . 5 followed by the reply ‘Thou ... A). No doubt, the passage 
is beautiful but with no stretch of imagination can one see therein “the romance 
that breathes in every page of Persian Sufi lyrics”. It is enough To, remember 
that the beautiful — and mark, also ugly— maiden described in ideal terms, whom 
the dead one’s urvan or £ choice~souF meets and speaks lo, is not any divinity 
but his or her own da$na ‘ego, conscience 5 or, as I have exactly defined* 
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'work-soul 5 ( Visva-Bkarati Quarterly 1948, p.129 f.). Hence there can never 
arise the question of Sufic union between the worshipper and the worshipped. 
Similarly the Gatha passage, Y.46-2 has nothing to do with the Sufi idea of 
God as the Bride or the Friend of the soul 55 , as Chatterji would like to believe. 
A glance at the strophe in its context will convince anybody. There Zara- 
thustra admits his lack of power and possessions and adds : 

I cry unto thee, see thou to it, O Lord, 

Granting support as friend to friend ! 

It is possible that Dr. Taraporewala has misled Dr. Chatterji ; for in his recent 
free translation he renders the phrase fryo frydi "as Lover to Beloved 55 .! shall 
have to speak about this work later on ; but here it is enough to note that the 
context, a prayer in material need for material support, excludes any notions 
about the Lover and the Beloved. May be the terms are used in their "spiritual 55 
sense, — but they are misleading. Not frya, but vanta — audits cognates are the 
Av. words for them. Moreover, the idea of divine union in the Gathas is of diff- 
erent nature and is expressed by a different term, sar -. I may as well add that 
Dr. Chatterji is not justified in his conclusion (p.24)from the Brh. Ar. Up. 
IV, 3*21. If the bliss enjoyed in the union of the individual soul with the uni- 
versal soul is compared with bliss in embracing a beloved , one cannot say 
that "the Divinity is made the Sweetheart of man’s soul 55 . A simile is not a 
dogma. 

All this should not be considered as an isolated piece of criticism. My 
object is just to point out that one cannot expect to achieve anything worthwhile 
in this easy or rough and ready manner. Dr. Taraporewala himself has made 
some apt remarks about "very wrong and hazy notions of what these languages 
(Avesta and Pahlavi) really are 55 among the present generation and about the 
"neglect of grammar and philology 55 in the above mentioned presidential add- 
ress p. 848 f. But I regret to say that I have to apply the same criticism and 
something more to his own work. I may not say anything about the "hazy 
notions 55 and even names about things lying beyond his proper subject ; but in 
spite of his being a Sanskritist and also acquainted with French and German 
his work in Avesta too is far from being what it ought to be, — far from the 
standard laid down by himself. This is all the more regrettable, because he 
is looked upon as an authority in India, where his advice and guidance are 
sought by all and sundry. Since he calls his translation of the Gathas "free 55 , 
(which is also elegant,) he has shut the door of criticism to it. But the way in 
which he has changed the text, and also from his notes in the Avesta Selections , 
one can obtain some idea of his knowledge and method. And that idea, I really 
regret to say, is poor, compared to the advance already made. Dr. Taraporewala, 
however, claims for his version that "every point of grammar and construction 
has been examined in the fullest detail 55 , which is also "ready for publication 55 . 
Therefore the final judgment or examination of individual cases should be 
deferred till then. 

Yet there is still something more than can be said even now, namely, 
about the principles on which the translation is prepared. Dr. Taraporewala’s 
charge against Western scholars of "the double bias of being Europeans and 
Christians 55 is misleading, and so are also his remarks about one’s faith or no 
faith (p, vi f.). If their translations are still defective, it is due to the neglect of 
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other factors which are to be considered in interpretation of literary 
products. As to the principles announced by Dr. Taraporewala (p. IX f.) the 
first one, that “the Gathas must be understood by themselves and in the light 
of their own contents’ 5 , is to be fully subscribed and followed. But the second 
one that, “the nearest to the Gathas, both in language and spirit, stands the 
Vedic literature of India 55 , is only partly correct. The linguistic relation is 
well known, and so the words and idoims of RV. may be compared but hardly 
the ideas. I do not think this can be proved satisfactorily. The spirit how- 
ever is certainly different,- — even in Varuna hymns. Anyhow, what is false in 
theory and is sure to be fatal in practice is the third principle : “The Gatha 
versification, as also the Vedic, follows invariably the rule that ‘a unit of verse 
is also a unity of sense 5 .” This is one of the pet ideas of Dr. Taraporewala ; and 
he preaches it on every occasion, the latest being his article in Bulletin, Deccan 
College Research Institute VII, p. 57 ff., where he tries all sorts of shiftings. 
This is unnecessary. The dictum is not even “mentioned by almost every 
scholar” as he would like us to believe. If the unit of verse yields also the unit 
of sense, well and good. It is quite natural. But to make it a hard and fast 
rule and force it upon the Gathas is wrong. Zarathustra has not bound himself 
by any rule like that. Times without number the words belonging syntac- 
tically together will be found in separate verses or lines no doubt for some 
artistic or stylistic reason. This is one of the difficulites of the Gathas, which 
are also not otherwise “perfectly simple and direct in their style and diction”. 
Taraporewala’s fifth principle is also misleading, when he says “The Gathas are 
spiritual in the fullest sense of the word. Therefore, we must never bring 
down their Message to the material level”. As a matter of fact Zarathustra 
appears there alive to the material evils and goods of the world which he strives 
to remove and advance respectively by his message. The recognition of this 
fact helps us to interpret the Gathas properly (see my article “Zarathustra’si 
Path of Peace” and the forth-coming study The First Three Gathas of %ara» 
thustraf 

Be this as it may ; my contention is briefly this : Any additional aid of 
any nature whatsoever may be brought in to explain the words of the prophet ; 
bur the first and the last condition is that the principles of linguistic and his- 
torical methods or grammar and philology as understood by competent authori- 
ties are not set aside. The best way would be to show by one’s own attempt 
how a new translation of the Gathas should be made. But my article £ Zur 
Interpretation der Gatha Zarathustras 5 has not yet appeared ; and my 
intention to supplement it with the translation of a few select Gathas could not 
be carried out for various reasons. However, specimens mentioned above 
will serve the purpose. 

While speaking of the Gathas, I am expected to consider Khabardar’s 
big volume on the Ahunavaiti Gatha. This work evokes one’s admiration but 
at the same time also indignation — -or shall I say 'righteous indignation 5 ? 
The author deserves our admiration and thanks for the pains that he has taken 
in the production of his work under abnormal circumstances, but he cannot be 
freed from the censure about the futility of such unguided efforts and for the 
false notions that obscure the matter further and deeper instead of clearing it up. 
It is certainly wrong to judge or prejudge this work from the author’s former 
occupation, and acquirements. These need not disqualify him from undertaking 
a new type of work. If Khabardar claims to h^e studied the Veda in his youth— 
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although the study may be on traditional lines — and if,, he now takes up Avesta 
with the help of Jackson's Grammar, the thing is not impcssibler Of course, 
Bartholomae remains a sealed book to him, unless occasionally through some 
indirect means. Compared to his Dictionary Kanga’s is no proper guide. 
But Khabardar mainly depends upon his comparisons with or rather transform- 
ations into Sanskrit and then appeals to Monier- Williams’ Dictionary, and 
for grammatical purposes also to Macdonell’s Vedic Grammar, 

But in spite of this learned apparatus, Khabarda.r’s work does not satisfy 
the needs of a serious student. Leaving aside other matters about plan, 
method, and the like, my main objection is to his fanciful comparisons and 
transformations. He disregards even elemental sound laws. And no wonder. 
Even the would-be scholars indulging in “Comparative Philology or Linguis- 
tics”' make such poor show while embarking upon the field of Avesta, that 
one can forgive a layman' like Khabardar. But one cannot and should not 
forget that his method is often a matter of fancy, a far off seeming resemblance 
in sounds, or absolute disregard for other factors. A few glaring illustrations 
will suffice. In spite of the perfectly clear etymology (the formation is equi- 
vocal but the choice is not difficult) of dazdd in the Ahunavar formula, the 
word is equated with daksd “with uprightness.” I must save the reader — 
and of course myself also—the trouble of discussing his page-long comment 
giving, inter alia, the astrological proof for this innovation. Then drigubyo 
in the same formula is said to be dhrigubhyo and translated by “for the self- 
restrained”. He does not say why the hitherto accepted and ascertained 
meaning Tor the poor (pious)’ is rejected. In support of the new one he refers 
only to adhrigu “unrestrained”. But actually this means ‘unrestrained going’ 
(mostly spoken of Gods, twice only of men, according to Grassmann) . Such 
facts, however, are never weighed. Liberty with grammar too is not wanting 
in this short piece. Ahurdi d is not dative ‘unto Ahura’ but ablative “from 
Ahura” — because of the postposition declares Khabardar. Now if the new 
interpretation offered by him is based upon such apparent misinterpretations 
of individual words how can it be trusted ? And who has got time and leisure 
or will and capacity to control it at every point of departure from the usual 
interpretation ? One has not only to go through his, long and round-about 
comments but check the linguistic details of which he makes such free use — 
and also false one. As an example of his disregard for other factors while 
making comparisons may be mentioned the derivation of the holy and mystic 
syllable Sk. (om) from Av. Ahuna anna am om / .As if there is nothing like 
history or chronology of sound changes ! This derivation comes from another 
Tarsi author, ?: ; ■ . y - 

I will say nothing about Khabardar’s astrological key and such, other 
things for the interpretation. I leave it to those who have any knowledge 
about the matter. But, indeed, my general remarks concerning additional 
aids hold good in this case also.; :, From the purely philological point of view 
his work is to be used with caution and control* , With this reservation — -un- 
fortunately a large one — I have no hesitation to say that Khabardar has ren- 
dered a great service to the study of the Gathas. His reproduction in Vedic 
Sanskrit will be of particular use. It will bring the much desired light in the 
chaotic orthography of the original. But unfortunately it is not free from his 
mistakes about common words too. Certain vagaries like the retention of 
asa instead of rta will be ignored by the, concerned. It is also not clear why 
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Khabardar has done this, It is because he considers asa to be the older form 
of rta ? I hope nobody requires me : to refute this and other wild notions. 
(I apologise if the expression wild is non-parliamentary or too strong). Had 
the author cared to follow the proper guide, his grammatical analysis too 
would have been more useful. 

Also one of the special chapters added in this work deserves careful con- 
sideration. I mean the one entitled “The Meter of the ‘Ahunavaiti Gatha’ 
and the Accents embodied in it, and Specific Differences in Phonology between 
Gathas and the Vedas 15 . The last point may well be left- aside. But since 
Khabardar is a poet and a deep student of the art of poetry — metrical systems, 
etc., he can guide us in this matter. We are already acquainted with some of 
the points, but it is a question whether he is right in others too. For instance, 
we know the original value of oi and other such dipthongs ; but Khabardar 
argues that they are introduced to designate different accents (p.591 § 6) ; 
and it is, for the same purpose, he adds (593), that the surds are changed into 
sonants to show the acute accent (udatta), and the other way round to show 
the grave accent (anudatta). The author is so convinced of his view that he 
declares that now even the Brahmanas will learn from it the correct way of 
reciting the Veda ! Leaving aside such self-complimentary remarks and exag- 
gerations, of which there are many, one must first separate the data about the 
accentuation from other details and see how far they can stand the test else- 
where. That would be a very useful task, but I must leave it for some other 
occasion, or much better to some other person. 

All this, I may repeat, is not a question of individual mistakes, but that 
of the proper method, principle, and outlook. Mistakes occur in the works 
of western scholars also. Their whole theories too may be wrong. Yet there 
is always something to gain from them. For instance, Hertel’s Teuerlehre’ 
is generally denounced and rejected. This is partly due to his exaggerations 
and partly also to his polemical tone which often verges into impoliteness. Yet 
nobody would seriously deny the merit in his work. If properly used one can 
learn a great deal of new things. Even his exaggerations become a question 
of taste in the choice of expressions. Similarly, Nyberg’s picture of Zarathustra 
and his Gathas is wholly misleading, to say the least — one may rather say, it is 
monstrous. I have had an occasion to speak at length as regards his interpre- 
tation of Y.30.3 in my above-mentioned article on the Gathas. And Herzfeld 
has dealt with his other wild theories of the ordeal and the like, which the 
prophet performed to establish the truth — not of his new religion (bien entendu ), 
which he is wrongly credited to have preached, but the old inherited one of 
his tribe and forefathers ! Yet Nyberg’s work too, Die Religionen des alien Irans 
should be consulted for the individual strophes (or even the whole chapters) 
of the Gathas. The same can be said of Herzfeld’s own work Zoroaster and His 
ivorld, where he presents a different picture of the prophet, more or less on the 
usual lines but bringing him quite in the limelight of history, even in blood- 
relationship with the royal houses of Media and Persia. This work, published 
by the Princeton University Press, covers 851 pages, but contains no index. 
This addition would have facilitated the task of the fellow-students, who will 
have to consult the work for various problems of the whole of the Avesta or 
ancient Iran in general. 

Besides these broadly laid out works we have also the special translations 
of the Gathas — by Lommel who, so to say, continues the work of Andreas and 
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by Maria Wilkins Smith (. Studies in the Syntax of the Gathas . . . . ) who follows 
Bartholomae in main but pays due regard to other researches by accepting them 
on special occasions. One of her own particular contributions deserves 
mention : the so-called amasa spanta ( amrta spanta) are nothing but several 
aspects of the one God or Lord, Ahura (or occasionally virtues of men) ; and 
when they , occur in the instrumental case, they are meant as ‘means 5 or 
‘instruments 5 through which He works. It is, I believe, not necessary to restrict 
the meaning to means ; association can also be meant, or still better the 
instrumental of quality, as Markwart proposed in his study on the first chapter 
of the Ustavaiti Gatha. 

In spite of all these new attempts Bartholomae still remains our principal 
authority because of the comprehensiveness of his lexical and grammatical 
apparatus. Any new attempt at the translation of the Gathas should consider 
all these standard authorities by. way of check and control, choice and pre- 
ference, light and guidance — even for one’s own new views or constructions. 
One cannot manipulate with one’s whim and wish ; one’s fancy is to be con- 
trolled ; it is not to be allowed to wander as one listeth. For instance, words 
are not to be twisted and tortured, nor arbitrary meanings attributed to them. 
Words can have different meanings and their grammatical forms also different 
uses and applications. To make the right choice in order to meet the exi- 
gency of the context and the general trend of thoughts, is the essence of research 
in the interpretation of the Gathas — as also of the other Avesta in general. 

I use the attribute ‘other’ in preference to ‘later 5 or ‘young 5 , because the 
main parts of the principal Yast-s and possibly some of other texts are actually 
older than the Gathas. Their language, as is the universal practice with se- 
cular songs and even religious hymns, may have been retouched and brought 
up-to-date at the time of redaction, when particularly Zoroastrian formulas 
were also introduced. This practice of retouching or remodelling is often 
hinted at in the Rgveda, and is also corroborated by means of numerous re- 
petitions occurring therein. There are sufficient reasons to assume the same 
process of modernisation of the language in the Yast-s, for instance. But 
their matter remains still old. Even as regards their language, the minute 
examination of Meillet has revealed certain archaic features, which are replaced 
by new forms even in the Gathas. This might be taken as the proof of Zara- 
thustra’s using the actual or his own language instead of copying old models 
which latter is, however, the common view. 

Be this as it may, what I want to affirm here is this that also for the other 
Avesta there is no lack of work, which is recently done in Europe and still 
remains to be done- But nobody here in India seems to care for the new 
approach taken up there by many a western scholar. Besides the already 
mentioned works of Hertel, Nyberg, and Herzfeld we have Widengren’s Hoch- 
gottglaube im alien Iran and Wikander’s Vayu, in particular. There is also 
Weller’s Anahita dealing with Yt.5. I cannot undertake here any view of all 
these works. There are many problematic questions and divergent views 
and theories in them. But their high value is beyond any doubt. We may 
not agree partly or wholly with one or another of the authors ; but all of 
them show that textual criticism is as essential as fruitful for the advance of 
knowledge in matters Iranian. Roughly speaking, the main theme is about 
the religious history — about several chief gods who ruled supremely at one 
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time or place in Iran — Mithra, Vayu, and Zurvan besides Ahura Mazdah. 
Wikander, who puts forward the claim of Vayu as a once supreme God, sees 
in the texts relating to him not only traces of religious opposition but also 
dialectical differences. In his more recent work, Feuerpriester in Kleinasien und 
Iran , the author continues his researches in the different currents and move- 
ments to be observed not only in the Avesta but also later writings. It is 
remarkable how he lays foreign sources under contribution and gains Important 
data for the corroboration of various theses. 

It is of course not so easy to form a correct and final view of all the dif- 
ferent matters discussed in such learned works. More often than not one has 
to re-examine the whole question in the light of other facts and one’s own in- 
vestigation therein. (I hope to take up the question of the history of the 
Avesta — its composition, preservation, passage through vicissitudes, partial 
destruction, and final redaction — in the light of several other recent studies 
on the subject). But it would be useful to give at least some general idea of 
these voluminous researches in English. Then our students might get an idea 
of the right type of work. Not only the language, French or German, in which 
it appears is unknown to them, but also the subject and the treatment must 
appear far from easy and familiar. Herzfeld is a special case as regards both 
of these, yet his Zoroaster and His World should be taken up as a trial by any- 
body who wants to convince himself of what l say. 

A few words more on this remarkable man who recently passed away will 
not be considered out of place. Herzfeld was an eminent archaeologist but 
his knowledge of Iranian languages, history, geography, etc. was not less 
profound. His command over original sources as well as over the work done 
on them was astounding. His contribution has the same character, both in 
value and volume. I may mention only his other recent publications in 
English : Archaeological History of han and Iran in the Ancient East . There is 
of course great deal of repetition and much that is doubtful and even wrong. 

Henning, for instance, characterizes some of HerzfeJd’s studies in the 
Archaeologiscke Mitteilungen aus Iran as a result of liberal use of the possibilities 
of the legendary “Arsacid text” and the highly hypothetical “Avestan Metrics 55 , 
large-minded treatment of grammatical niceties and philological rules, ruthless 
emendation, implicit trust in the value of etymology, and exaggerated applica- 
tion of the principle of mutual elucidation. This method, hardly paralleled 
in other branches of historical or philological studies, is bound to produce the 
most astonishing results ( BSOAS 10,503). Indeed, this is a very severe 
criticism, but it at least shows that one has to be very careful in following 
Herzfeld’s guidance in matters which lie more or less far from him. I shall 
have to refer to some of his Gathic interpretations in another place. Here I 
may add one general remark that Herzfeld is sometimes very liberal in explaining 
a minor point by means of words, comparisons and quotations, whereas almost 
obscure about things that really matter. Of course, he cannot simplify his 
learned contributions for general readers ; but even special students require 
a clearer view than he sometimes presents. ■ 

On the other hand, our students take a very superficial view of highly 
serious subjects, Mr. J.E. Sanjana’s pamphlet, Zoroaster and his World— ~a 
Critique , Is an illustration in the case ^he whole ‘critique* consists of some 
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stray lines and passages almost without any import on one or two points ; 
whereas the main part of the pamphlet is taken up by Hafiz’s verses on mystical 
or divine union and their comparison with Gathic references on the same theme. 
It seems to have become a fashion to read ancient Iranian or Zoroastrian ideas 
in Hafiz. ' Anyhow the author could have served the purpose much better 
by giving a solid summary of the principal chapters from Herzfeld’s book — 
not an easy task, no doubt, but all good and useful work is difficult. 

Let me now leave this more or less nebulous region of Iranian studies, 
where too many ways and cross-ways bewilder an unwary traveller, and turn 
to some* solid ground. One solid ground was supplied some fifty years ago, 
the Altiranisches Woerterbiwh of Christian Barthoiomae, — “an amazing work 55 , 
“the indispensable instrument of all our studies 5 ’, as Herzfeid describes it. 
But, as he justly adds : “semantics is its weakest side 55 . I have already refer- 
red to this point, when I said above that our task lies in the choice of the suitable 
meaning out of those which might have been developed from the root sense. 
Also in the choice of the suitable grammatical form we may differ from Bar- 
thoiomae and yet have to follow or use the rich mine supplied by him. 

That BarthoJomae’s work requires revision from the linguistic or gramma- 
tical point of view also, should neither be denied nor wondered at. What I 
deny and wonder at is the way in which our scholars want to tackle this supreme 
task. It should be left to Western scholars well-versed in Iranian and Indo- 
European Comparative Philology — to men like Renveniste, Besides a number 
of smaller studies it is his Infinitives avestiques that has laid the foundation for the 
revision of Avestan grammar. This work is not merely a treatise on one of 
its parts, namely, the Infinitive, but a solid contribution to the exegesis of the 
Avesta. The same can be said of les composes dPAvesta undertaken under Ben- 
veniste’s inspiration and guidance by Duchesne-Guillemin. The great work 
on the Avestan Compounds was to be followed by others on the whole nominal 
system. But, as I heard from Prof. Renou the author has given up the plan 
and turned to some other studies. This is regrettable, but let us hope that the 
old plan may be taken up again. (I cannot say anything about the same au- 
thor’s Z oroastre , because I have not yet seen it.) 

It is not a little consolation to observe that Pahlavi studies are also flourish- 
ing in spite of great demands on the limited number of Iranists from various 
other branches. First and foremost occurs the name of Bailey. After a 
number of smaller studies on individual words and passages, he lately brought 
forth his Ratanbai Katrak Lectures of 1936 : Zoroastrian Problems in the Ninth 
Century Books (Oxford 1943). Bailey is as strict and exact as he is sound and 
erudite ; and so he is on the whole a faithful guide. As far as I remember I 
found him mistaken on one occasion only, —about the word generally read as 
dlkdn or dttgdn. His emendation was unnecessary and explanation wrong. 
The above reading is correct and the meaning is ‘detail 5 . The author of the 
Great Bundahiin , after a brief account of something often says pat dftkan gdwam 
‘(now) I shall speak in detail (or : with details) 5 , or the like, and actually gives 
a fuller account of the same subject. I can fcr the present cite only one place, 
86,9 ufaian ddkdn gvwam i I shall speak their details 5 . (Years ago I had sent a 
note on this word to the late Prof. Arthur Christensen at his request, but he 
does'hot 'seem^to'have/nsedit anywhere. Hence the above brief remark.) 1 
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■ While dealing with Avestan studies I forgot to mention Christensen’s 

latest monograph, Le premier chapitre du Vendidad This gives a very clear and 

convincing solution of the geographical list and other details of that chapter. 
Additional remarks will be found in my review in Goettingische Gelehrte 
Anzeiger .... With the passing away of Prof. Christensen we have lost 
another great Iranist. I cannot say anything about the work of his successor 
K, Barr nor about that of his other pupils like Andersen. 

To return to Bailey, I want to draw the attention of all the concerned to 
the following words from his Preface : “In taking leave of Zoroastrian studies 
I may confess to mingled feelings, a sense of regret at leaving so many problems 
still to be solved, and also a feeling of relief at leaving a subject of research 
where the little that is surely known allows so large a room for imagination, 
at times somewhat uneasily controlled”. Thus he sums up and confirms 
what I have often touched upon during the course of this address. It is a 
pity that we are deprived of the full services of a man like Bailey in the field 
of Pahiavi studies in particular. His last gift however is a sort of very precious 
consolation. Its contents must be well known to you. In many respects they 
reveal new lines of research. On some of them, specially on the patvand or 
history of the Avesta, etc., I shall have to speak elsewhere. It should be 
remembered that among the texts out of which Bailey has drawn his data, the 
Dmkart and the Datastan i denik are the most difficult. I do not claim to have 
made any extensive study thereof; yet general acquaintance and a few particular 
attempts have revealed their character. The style of the Dmkart is mostly such 
as to baffle one’s attempts at construing the sentences or even phrases in a de- 
finite manner so as to leave no alternative possibilities. Carelessness in the use 
of l and the like enhances our difficulties. The style is long winded, or, as others 
have called it, involved and crabbed, or, to use a learned term, synthetic. 
The analytic style, in conformity with the genius of the language would have 
helped us to grasp the meaning easily. It may be that the author could not 
adopt the simple, narrative style of other works. But the question is whether 
he followed the style of older works on similar, philosophical subjects, or he 
himself was the inventor of it* I am inclined to the belief that there is too much 
artificialness in the matter as well as in the manner of the earlier Books of the 
DlnkarU The same can be said of the Datastan l demk. Yet attempts should 
be made to unravel the mystery, whatever may be its value. 

I am happy to see that Zaehner (of whom Bailey says : “He has already 
shown promise of carrying farther the work which I am now giving up”) has 
culled a large number of extracts relating to Time (gamdn) from the Dmkart 
and subjected them to a critical study in BSOS 9. Pahiavi being my principal 
line I undertook a thorough examination of this as well as all what he has done 
on the subject. My corrections and critical remarks may fill up as much space 
as his original work, which should be therefore done anew. Others repeat 
a whole thing while offering one or two new suggestions. But this would be 
a different case altogether. Nevertheless, that would not mean any deprecia- 
tion of Zaehner’s work. He has certainly solved various difficulties, specially 
about hitherto unknown words by means of etymology, parallel passages, 
and so forth. Moreover, his modest, matter-of-fact manner has appealed to 
me most sympathetically. In the absence of this study I should not have 
thought of taking up these extracts from the Dmkart and the two chapters from 
Zjatspram. Surely, everybody would have liked Zaehner’s carrying on his 
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meritorious work ; but, as I heard from Henning, he seems to have given it 
up. This is another distinct loss. But I am happy to add that Gershevitch, 
the new recruit, will take up his post in one respect or another. 

The next scholar who deserves mention in this connection of Pahlavi 
studies is P. de Menasce. Unfortunately, I have not yet seen his translation 
of the Skand gumanlk vicar, and so I cannot say anything about it. A new study 
of this important, so to say philosophical work, for which we have also a guide 
in its Sanskrit version, is sure to be fruitful. And Menasce has given proof of 
his ability to undertake it. (In the. meantime I have seen this study. A 
careful examination has revealed that the translation could have been more 
exact, but as to the commentary Menasce has supplied all the helps necessary 
for following the author, especially the parallels from the scriptures, etc. dis- 
cussed by him.) Quite recently he translated the whole passage from the 
Dinkart Book 4, to which Bailey drew our attention, and found out the titles and 
brief contents of a couple of Indian works. Besides tark ‘Logic’ we now know 
of avydkaran ‘Grammar’, astrological hora (borrowed horn the Greeks) and 
kala kosa (k). (See Journal Asiatique, 1949, p.lff). I tried to translate the 
context in which these works are mentioned but in vain. The whole book is 
interesting but more efforts are necessary to unravel its secrets. 

I believe I have tried your patience already too much and should not put 
it to more severe test by recounting other Iranian researches carried out by 
Henning, particularly in Sogdian with which Hansen too is busy at Berlin, 
and by Bailey in Saka, or as it is now called Khotanese. The war and its 
after effects have put our studies into disorder, but efforts are surely made to 
advance them as usual. I may not be aware of all of them. For example, 
I cannot say anything about German Iranists like Junker, Lentz, and others, 
(Schaeder, who is now at Gottingen, is expected to continue his work in our 
field too ;) nor about Italian Pagliaro and Messina. From a recent traveller 
in Russia I learnt that Freiman was alive. I have also heard of some new studies 
of Nyberg in Sweden, but I have not yet seen them. There remains the 
Norwegian Morgenstierne. I do not know whether he has added anything 
more to his numerous monographs and studies on Indo-Iranian Frontier 
Languages. These being beyond the horizon of our students mav be passed 
over. But I must refer to his lengthy study ‘Orthography and Sound-System 
of the Avesta’ (in Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, 12.30 ff. 1940). He is 
one of those few scholars who have expressed themselves against bringing 
Avestan orthography into reasonable distance from Vedic phonology. His 
argument is that the pronunciation represented by it is genuine as regards 
vowels also, because the so-called corruptions can be accounted for linguisti- 
cally. But this argument is beside the point, since it does not distinguish 
between redaction and composition (see Idg. Forsch). Besides this article 
Morgenstierne promised another on the vocabulary of Avesta, which was to 
prove its eastern origin ; but I have not yet seen it ; nor anything, from B. 
Geiger and Tedesco. 

I have here purposely refrained from various other branches of Iranistic ; 
but since I have referred to Herzfeld’s works on art and archaeology I may 
as well mention two important publications on the subject by Kurt Erdmann : 
Das Iraniscke F euer-Heilighim, to which I have added some data from MP. and 
NP. writings (See Or. Lit. Zeiturtg, 1943, 57 .fr.), and Dk Sassanidiscke Kiirist ; 
and also the scattered work on Pahl. inscriptions. 
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. For Iranian history we have the monumental work on the Sasanian period, 
by Arthur Christensen, Iran sous Us Sassanides , already in second edition, 1944, 
(I may observe in parenthesis that this work is translated not only in Persian 
but also in Urdu ; which means there is a taste and demand not only amongst 
Persian Muslims but also Indian Muslims for knowing the facts about the past 
of Persia. This is a happy sign ; they often translate such works in Persia ; 
and the efforts may well be directed to linguistic and other aspects also — 
in a sound and serious manner, cf. below at the end. There was a time when 
Parsis too were supplied with Gujarati translations or adaptations of standard 
works on Persian history ; but now the things are managed differently.) For 
the Parthian period there appeared a few years back(1938) A Political History of 
Parihia y by N.C, Debevoise. It is valuable for sources ana facts, but lacking 
in historical spirit or philosophy. Lastly for the Achaemenian period we have 
quite a recent attempt, The History of the Persian Empire 1 by A.T. Qlmstead, the 
well-known author of a number of monographs on the period. Besides the 
usual due regard to literature and art Qlmstead emphasizes the factors of 
administration, economics, and social movements. It is claimed that he has 
gathered previously unknown material into the story of the Persians. How 
they struggled with the problems of high taxes, risiitg living costs, and fixed 
incomes, how they mingled cultures, and so forth. Some of these things are 
really new, and even in political history new view-points are not lacking. 
Particularly I am happy to find that Olmstead has exhibited the relation be- 
tween the Persians and the Greeks in a right perspective. The dominant view 
was extremely exaggerated. I do not think Persian success would have stem- 
med the tide of Greek civilization, and still less that the whole Europe would 
have become Zorastrian through such an event. But as generally happens in 
a comprehensive work of this type one may not be satisfied with the treatment 
of one’s special subject — say, religion or art. Anyhow, here too Olmstead offers 
new suggestions and theories side by side with some old notions which require 
to be revised in the light of recent studies. The fact is we are in the flux about 
matters Iranian — more so than in any other branch of studies. For this 
reason, moreover, it is not quite right when Olmstead argues that “the his- 
torian need not, in a narrative history, interrupt the continuity of his story by 
detailed arguments for the soundness of the views which he presents. 5 ’ He 
is right in withholding detailed arguments, but he should not withhold the 
opposite view altogether. * For instance, when Olmstead speaks of “Usurper 
Darius 55 , his reader does not even dream that the majority of scholars — and 
some of them as great and qualified as, if not also more so than, the author 
himself — hold a different opinion. So this is misleading. The full argument 
may have been given in the special article 'Darius and His Behistun Inscrip- 
tion 5 , But just to argue, that there is complete disagreement between our 
sources as to the time, place, and manner of Bardiya’s murder by his brother 
Cambyses as proclaimed by Darius, and therefore this proclamation is a lie, 
is surely no argument. Moreover, Darius uses the terms 4 lie 5 and 'liar 5 in 
wider connotation, and so really “he doth not protest too much 55 . I wonder 
how the eminent enthusiasts for the Great King received this bombshell from 
Olmstead which appeared first in 1938. 

It might be supposed that I have forgotten the efforts made by Parsi 

1 The book is published bv the Chicago University Press; and contains maps, plates 
with specimens of art and architecture, index etc. — a good guide in every respect and in ex- 
cellent get-up, about 600 pp. for $ 10. 
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scholars in the advance of Pahlavi studies. But that I have not. I am coining 
to that presently. 1 must of course leave out the past and then also restrict 
myself to the essentials. One of our oldest and most silent workers is still 
serving the cause. I mean Mr. B.N. Dhabhar who is occupied with his edition 
of the Pahlavi Yasna. This will supply a great desideratum, for we possess 
only the almost century old edition by Spiegel from a single MS. Mr. Dhabhar 
is not a man to edit a text mechanically. . He has certainly tried to undeistand 
it. But it may not be in his plan to give translation of obscure passages. '"Ow- 
ing to this defect we have been deprived of his knowledge as regards the Pahlavi 
Rivayat which he edited years ago. This is one of our best books — in good 
style and full of interesting subjects. (Dastur Dr. Mirza worked upon it for 
his Ph. D. degree*, but he has not yet published his translation or whatever else 
it is. If it is as good as his articles in the Dinshah Irani Mem . VoL one may be 
fully satisfied.) It is a great pity that Mr. Dhabhar’s preparations for a Pahlavi 
Dictionary are so neglected. Something should be clone to utilize them for 
general benefit. 

Another and, to my mind, still greater scholar of Pahlavi passed away some 
years back. I mean the late Mr. B.T. Anklesaria, to see whom I was so an- 
xious. It was very unfortunate that he did not publish most of his works soon 
after their printing was finished, but left them for years awaiting an introduc- 
tion or the like. His labour and learning remained thus unused and unappre- 
ciated ; science however was the greater sufferer. And now the cruel fate has 
done the rest. Even the printed forms of 'Z&tspr<m % for instance, are destroyed 
in fire ! I do not even know what happened to his translation of the Great 
BundahiSn. The two prize-works, one on the Rivayat of Emit l ASa-vahtetan, 
and the other on the Pahlavi Videvdat (Vendidad) are also not yet published. 1 
Is it not the duty of all the concerned that this unusual state of affairs is ended ? 
Instead of wasting time, money, and energy on worthless objects efforts should 
be directed in the publication of such really scholarly works. 

There is, however, no response to such self-evident appeals. And I do 
not know the art of persuading or pressing the powers that be. Else in my 
enthusiasm and appreciation for the work of Mr. Behramgore, as he is known 
among us Parsis, I want so far as to include in my general suggestions the task 
of editing the translation and notes written, or dictated to pupils, by him. I 
do not mean to say that Mr. Anklesaria was infallible. There may be mistakes 
in his work, especially when done in haste. I myself have noted down several 
critical remarks to his edition of %and i vohuman yasn. But such things one may 
add in a sympathetic, scholarly manner and spirit, and yet preserve what is 
good and useful — and I am sure there is a great deal of it— in what is left, by 
the late scholar. , , 

There is another suggestion that I should repeat here : Cataloguing of 
mss. in private libraries should not be neglected as in the case of Mr. J.C. 
Katrak’s work Oriental Treasures , but carried out in a systematic manner. We 
must know what mss. exist and where. Then we must bring out a facsimile 


s . One of these works, Pahlai Vendidad, is now edited by Prof. D.D. Kapadia and 
published by the K.R. Gama Or. Inst Bombay. It is hazardous to offer an opinion about It 
without proper study. But I may say that the learned author sometimes differs from my 
interpretation given here and there in my Shayast ne shayast and in Goettingische Gelehrti 
Anzeiger . A thorough comparison etc, would useful 
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edition firstly of unpublished Pahlavi works, and later on of even published ones 
in special cases, from the oldest .manuscripts in the library of Mr. Anklesaria 
and others. It was one of the unique services that his father rendered to the 
cause of Pahlavi studies, that he as a private individual with limited means 
thought of obtaining old manuscripts from Persia and preserving them. (The 
other service is the preparation of far more reliable than any other types for 
the printing of Pahlavi works) . But those manuscripts should have been made 
accessible to all. Actually there was also a plan, and I was told that the Victo- 
ria Jubilee Pahlavi Text Fund was started for that very purpose, but somehow or 
other it was not carried out fully. The plan should be revived and also other 
old manuscripts like the Ddnkart one, DM, should be published by some fac- 
simile process. This is not a parrot-like repetition for a superfluous luxury, 
but a serious. demand for a great necessity. It is a pity that just for the sake 
of a few thousand rupees and other petty matters it was decided to bring out 
only a printed edition of the Denkart, by Mr. D.M. Madan. Whenever 
I see the couple of folios in facsimile given by Dastur Darab Sanjana in his 
edition of the work, Vol. 13, 1 wish to see the whole manuscript in that beautiful 
and unalloyed form. The editor can then have ample opportunity to show his 
knowledge in the notes, etc. As to the reading or transliteration of Pahlavi 
there should be now no doubt or hesitation fin adopting the purely Iranian 
mode. For this we still require a certain uniformity m details ; instead of that 
new innovations are resorted to by almost every worker in the field. 

Moreover, almost all of the Pahlavi books require to be translated again. 
One can no longer depend upon the work — admirable indeed for the time when 
it was executed — of that great scholar Dr. E.W. West. I wish I could have 
continued the task begun with the Shdyast nl shdyast . Even the translations 
prepared after West, for instance, by Dastur Darab Sanjana and Mr. Bulsara, 
require revision. Till now I have had no occasion to examine the Mdtikan 
i bazar ddtastdn ; but having had to busy myself with the Ehrpatastdn and Nlran - 
gastdn in connection with the Shdyast shdyast , I can say that Bulsara would 
prove a poor guide for that book, which is also very difficult. Here I should 
mention — I should have done it already above — the new edition of the Nlran- 
gastdn by A. Waag, an excellent Work. He has treated both the Avesta and 
Pahlavi basic texts but left out the longer comments added to them. If my 
notes on this edition are still preserved they will form a further contribution. 

It should not be forgotten that there is almost nothing like finality in our 
big and small studies ; but whenever they are undertaken there should be 
conscientious efforts to remain up-to-date and to clear as may obstacles as 
possible, so that the work may be useful to others. This outlook and attitude 
are generally lacking in the publications undertaken under the scheme of 
“encouraging higher studies and research .... among the students 15 as well 
as that of prize-essays. It is indeed very creditable on t;he part of our young 
and old friends that in spite of quite other professional duties they devote their 
spare time to such work. But they, should not take everything so easy nor write 
mechanically after some questionable models, but. try to follow recognised 
standards. I must refrain from making individual criticisms in their cases. 
But should I not wonder when it happens that I have to tax my brains in finding 
sense or removing obstacles almost at every step in a defective text, whereas 
someone has translated it without any break or hindrance . and calls its style 
to be simple and so forth; or when I come across the following eloquent passage 
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which 1 find to be misapplied ! “Manushchihr’s power of analysing and 
recording impressions was extraordinarily great. We must translate, as the 
acquired instinct of a ' true critical faculty will gradually enable us to do, his 
language into our own ; in doing so we shall come to learn how far the thought 
or feeling below the language is our own also. He did bring to his writing the 
heavy armament of scholarship, and did give to it the qualities of industry, 
patience, and conscientiousness. They are qualities with which criticism can 
hardly dispense. But he had a miraculous gift of expression, never surpassed, 
seldom if ever equalled.’ I * * * * * * * 9 There are also surprises of other type but I may 
leave them aside. 

I add all this not out of love for criticism ; I have also no desire to disparage 
anybody ; I want rather to encourage everybody. But it must be emphasized 
that such things do not serve the great and good purpose of pure studies. It 
is all very well to show interest and enthusiasm, yet they should not be made 
an end by themselves but should remain the means to the end. If these qua- 
lities are properly put into work by one's own discipline and by other people’s 
guidance — which guidance can be both personal and otherwise— much better 
results can be achieved. Personal guidance might have been lacking in the past. 
But this should be remedied. Dr. Unvala, who is now so to say at the helm 
of Iranian studies at Bombay, should look to it. Of course, willing response 
and co-operation from both sides are essential for that purpose. We have to 
remember that these gentlemen will be or are already the leaders, on whom 
depends the future fate of Iranian studies at Bombay. Mr. M.F. Kanga and 
Mr. H.F. Chacha have already shown some signs of good scholarship. Other 
teachers and former students should also be encouraged for the right sort of 
work. What is done at present is neither adequate nor enough. 

Speaking of Dr. Unvala reminds me of his admirable work on the Sanskrit 
Yasna which he seems to have discontinued because of his archaeological and 
numismatical studies. But now he may take it up again, especially for the sake 
of providing help to the Pahlavi Yasna. 

Originally it was my intention to discuss our other needs including the 
provision for works on religion, history, culture, etc. for the use of the general 
public. But that is too vast a field for the present occasion. I shall however 
not omit to mention the prominent name of Shams-ul-Ulama Dastur Dr. Dhalla 
who has only recently added one such work, Ancient Iranian Literature . Indeed, 
I expected it to be much more comprehensive, especially as regards Pahlavi 
books. There are pieces which deserve to be known as specimens having some 
literary beauty and charm, to say nothing about their cultural value. 

I believe this general review of Iranian studies will give you some idea of 

their present state and future prospects. One may naturally expect to have 

it in another form and order. I have, however, just related the things as they 

occurred to me. In any case, my words alone by themselves cannot achieve 

the object that is at my heart. For that one must do actual work — in study 

rooms with a few devoted minds who are prepared for patient labour and hard 

thinking. Herzfeld somewhere speaks of working in the field of the Avesta as 
working on an archaeological site full of debris containing some precious finds. 

But the same applies to the entire Iranian literature, both ancient and middle. 

In spite of its literary character our work therein is more of a scientific nature, 
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something like solving mathematical problems with all sorts of computation 
and permutations. This is true of various other branches, but it is more par- 
ticularly so with the Iranistic. For that very reason Iranian scholars have 
a right to demand greater care and consideration, support and encouragement 
from all sides — the Government, the Universities, the Oriental Societies, and 
the like. Essential books and learned journals should be provided, and also 
means for publishing researches. The matter should not be considered as the 
private concern of the Parsis. 

But on this occasion I shall say nothing further about this point. A few 
words, however, might be expected for the encouragement given by the All- 
India Oriental Conference under whose auspices we have met here. Unfor- 
tunately, I have found only a couple of Proceedings and Translations of its sessions, 
and so full justice may not be done to its efforts. It Is sufficient if I express the 
gratitude of all of us for ailoting an honourable place to the Iranian Section, 
and add the desire for not keeping it in a side and water-tight compartment by 
itself but taking it in a more comprehensive view. This applies to other sec- 
tions also, and so it becomes a wider and more complicated question which I 
need not discuss here. Also in the past, when the ways and means to promote 
Oriental, that is, practically Sanskrit or Indian — with some regard for Persian- 
Arabic, — studies in our country were discussed, Avesta and in a more general 
fashion, Iranian were coupled with the Vedic section. I refer to the Report 
of the Conference of Orientalists . . . .at Simla, 1911. Of course, no proper provision 
was made for them. But now the things should be improved. 

Therefore, once again at the end as in the beginning I turn to our brother- 
Indian-Sanskritists. They have contributed a worthy share to the progress 
of Indological studies on western lines. They have taken up also non-Brah- 
manical literature — in Prakrit of the Jainas and in Pali of the Buddhists. For 
the latter they have attacked even the difficult field of Chinese besides that of 
Tibetan. And sooner or later Indonesian languages, Malay,. Javanese, Kavi 
etc. will also be studied. Now, Indian Sanskritists may not take up so assidu- 
ously the entire field of Iranian studies, but some of them at least can easily 
include Avestan in the sphere of their work. Its grammar is practically the 
same as that of Vedic Sanskrit, and the knowledge of its phonology naturally 
forms part of Aryan or Indo-Iranian Philology. The beginning has been made. 
In spite of my criticism Dr. Taraporewala deserves our thanks for his personal 
instruction as well as for his Avesta Selections that have led to that beginning. 
Yet let us not stop at that beginning but take steps for its reform and progress. 
And then, but only then, it must be emphasized — some tangible, useful results 
will be obtained. One does not expect a batch of specialists every year; but 
those who take up this subject either in part or as the whole should be able to 
follow, understand, and appreciate the labours of specialists. They may form 
the much desired link between these and general public interested in the 
subject. And why not, one or another of them may contribute something even 
original. Let It be little but let it be right. Similarly scholars of Persian and 
Arabic can be of great help to us, as can be seen from the works of some Western 
scholars, # But more about it on another occasion, though a few remarks are 
added below. 

But here I must really stop, I thank you for your patience, and pray you 
for your indulgence for whatever defects my address my have. 
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. NOTES 

Certain points referred to in the address require to be further developed. 
I have preferred to do this here at the end instead of in the body of the address, 
which would have been rather cumbersome. 


Note 1. Iranistic and Islamic Studies 

Some words about the true nature of the break between the Ancient or 
Zoroastrian and Modern or Islamic Persia are here necessary, since the matter 
is not yet properly investigated nor correctly represented. Literature is closely 
allied to life, and life to religion. Consequently literature is greatly affected 
by religion. Even the predominantly secular literature, of the West is tinged 
with Christianity ; some consider it unthinkable without it. Then how much 
more so in the East where the whole life in general and literary and artistic 
spheres in particular are fully submerged in religion ? Here the literature is 
not merely tinged but totally permeated by it. We really cannot think of the 
one without the other. 

Because of this general phenomenon then, there is no wonder if Modern or 
New Persian literature as a post-Islamic product is more allied to the literature 
of Arabia than that of Ancient or Zoroastrian Persia. With the adoption of 
Islafn as religion and, at least for the first few centuries, that of Arabic as the 
language of culture and science, the influence of Arabia became especially 
predominant. With the exception of a couple of metres the whole 
metrical system and even the whole poetical art in general can be said to be 
based on Arabic models. It is therefore natural and also necessary, if New 
Persian studies are coupled with Arabic ones. But the point should not be 
stretched too far, as is generally done, — -so much so that the limitation ‘New 5 is 
generally omitted, and the matter is treated as if there is nothing like Old and 
Middle Persian. 

Indeed, New Persian literature exhibits an extreme case ; yet it is not 
wholly isolated or absolutely unique. Something of the sort has happened in 
the case of English literature too. While speaking on its lineage Quiller-Couch 
very pertinently and emphatically remarks : “From Anglo-Saxon Prose, from 
..Anglo-Saxon Poetry our living Prose and Poetry have, save linguistically, 
no derivation”. He italicises these words and, after suggesting that Anglo- 
Saxon literature died of inherent weakness, proceeds : “Chaucer did not in- 
herit any secret from Caedmon or Cynewulf, but deserves his old title, 'Father of 
English Poetry 5 , because through Dante, through Boccaccio, through the lays 
and songs of Provence, he explored back to the Mediterranean, and opened for 
Englishmen a commerce in the true intellectual mart of Europe. 55 (On the 
Art of Writing , p. 143.£) Later English poets naturally followed suit. 
Elsewhere the same author declares something to the following effect (I have 
missed the page and so am not sure of his exact words) : For historical and 
still more for religious and mythological figures rnd models Western nations 
look to Greece rather than to their own Nordic ancestors. Apollo and the 
Muses, Zeus and the other great ones of Olympus remain the authentic |jods 
of moderh European literature, beside whom the gods of northern Europe — 
—Odin, Thor and others — are strangers, unhomely and uncanny as anything. 
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Now, all this forms an excellent commentary to the nature of New Persian 
poetry in its relation to Ancient or Zoroastrian Persian. We are just to change 
the names, and the whole remains true. Of course, there are also exceptions 
and those too of no mean value but of most sublime character — like the immor- 
tal epic of Firdausi, the Shah~nama . Thanks to this national epic ancient Per- 
sian heroes, either legendary or historical, are no strangers, unhomely and un- 
canny, to Persian poets and even to Persian people. There are also other works 
which deal with and derive their material from the ancient period, the most; 
notable being the GerSaap (for the correct Kersdsp ) ndma of Asadi. Huart’s edi- 
tion with French translation, on which I have prepared some critical-tex* 
tual and exegetical remarks, has remained incomplete ; but later on a Persian 
scholar has supplied a complete edition of this work. Then I may mention 
Vis u Rami% on which no less a scholar than Minorsky has written a full Com- 
mentary (in BSOAS 11. 741 ff.) to prove it to be a Parthian romance in accor- 
dance with the tradition that it was originally in Pahlavi. Even these excep- 
tions breathe a different spirit as far as religious and other factors are concerned. 
In short, it is natural and necessary if New Persian studies go together with 
Arabic and Islamic studies rather than with Ancient Persian or Zoroastrian 
studies. 

But there is no justification for the total break which is assumed and also 
acted upon. Just as nobody doubts the venerable character of Anglo-Saxon 
and divorces it from the study- of English literature, so nobody should do the 
same with the Old and Middle Iranian remains, while studying New Persian 
literature, Anglo-Saxon is considered worthy to be studied as the mother of 
modern English, and its historical, if not literary, value is always recognised, per- 
haps more so in Germany than in England itself. When specialisation comes in 
question, then of course a dividing line is drawn between the philological and 
literary periods for practical reasons. This is done also in the case of German 
literature where they begin the modern period, say, with Goethe, and leave 
the older period to the philologists so to say. But nobody thinks of a complete 
break and divorce between the two. Everybody is expected to know at least the 
elements of both. 

This plan and attitude should be adopted in the branch of Iranian studies 
also. Claims of Old and Middle Iranian are of course recognised officially 
and theoretically by, for instance, Calcutta University, as we have said in the 
course of this address; but that is not enough. Practically they are ignored as 
of old. Proper steps should be taken to remedy this evil and this drawback. 
For want of real, first-hand knowledge of the subject writers depend upon se- 
cond or even third-hand sources, and repeat some old, antiquated views and 
theories. One of them calls the Gathas “dull sermons 99 of the prophet about 
which I shall be speaking elsewhere. Another declares that there does not sur- 
vive “a single specimen of Sassanian poetry" ; About this I may add a few 
words here. ■ 

. It is strange that this view should be repeated long after Benveniste brought 
to light good, bad, or indifferent specimens of epic, narrative, and religious poe- 
try of that period ; and also after the present writer took an occasion to refer 
to them with some additional data (see my article ‘Some Thoughts on Shah- 
nama Vocables 9 in the Iran League Quarterly , 6 * 89 ff. 1936). More recently, 
I have added another specimen to the number, (see 6 A Didactic Poem in 

16 ' 
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Zoroastrian Pahlavi 5 in Indian Historical Quarterly ). I should not 

conceal the fact that these specimens repeal only more or less crude verses. 
But however remote they may be from a measurable distance from high class 
poetry, they at least allow us to surmise that more of the type must have existed 
before, but is now lost in the general destruction of ancient records. 

As to the real dearth of high class poetry, 1 have g’Ven the reason in the ✓ 
first named article, namely, the stern ultra-religious attitude of the early 
Sassanids. There I compared a similar phenomenon under Safavids, which 
occurred in the very midst of the fully developed poetical period. But such 
parellels of narrow-minded Church and Clergy retarding the growth and spread 
of poetry are not so isolated. History of Christianity offers a number of them 
as can be gathered from Quiller-Couch, On the Art of Writing , pp. 170-174. 
Moreover, my surmise finds a direct confirmation in some early Muslim writers 
by whom “the prohibition of poetry was. called ‘foreign for Persian) pietism 5 ", 
(BSOAS 10.838). There is little doubt that the original must be *qjam* which 
refers here as usual to the next lying Persian and no other foreign people. 

Besides those traces of fine literature, there are others about scientific 
literature. Years ago Nallino showed that Greek astrological and agricultural 
books in Arabic translation came through Middle Persian. And now Bailey 
has called various references on this point, especially from Pahlavi writings 
as I remarked while mentioning his Zoroastrian Problems in the Ninth-Century 
Books (see p. 80 ff.) ; cf. also my article ‘A1 Biru.nl and Orientalistics 5 in 
the Al-Biruni Commemorative, Volume , p... ...As to the D inkart evidence in 
particular, it is necessary to investigate the context in which these matters are 
discussed and the foreign, Greek and Indian, works are mentioned, so that one 
can decide whether the author refers to ancient, Pahlavi writings or to some 
modern versions with which he was otherwise acquainted. 

. Then, even for religious ideas in Islam Zoroastrian writings afford some 
interesting data. I do not mean the superficial comparisons which are now and 
again brought forward. They have very little scientific value- But it is worth 
while to trace some characteristic conceptions preached by the Islamic sects 
having their origin in Persia. In my article ‘Eine Pahlavi-Glosse ueber die 
Vierheit Ormazds 5 1 have done this in connection with some Muctazilite beliefs 
about the Godhead. As to religious customs the matter is far more clear and 
evident. ■■ • 

Thus, on the one hand, ‘Iranian’ is not to be Identified with or limited to 
‘Zoroastrian 5 ; it is a much* wider term, and Zoroastrianism forms only a part, 
although a very important part, a fundamental factor indeed. But on the 
other hand, things do not cease to be ‘Iranian’ with the advent and adoption 
of Islam In Persia. They obtain no doubt another aspect, a new life and vi- 
gour, — for Instance, the blossoming forth of high class literature and sciences. 

' A distinct break in religious matters is not be denied, but as I just said a com- 
parative study can be fruitful to a certain degree. Moreover, popular cus- 
toms and beliefs even in Islamic Persia can form a commentary to Zoroastrian 
texts. All this Is a matter of course. Old links are never fully or universally 
obliterated. But it requires patient study and scientific research to establish 
them. ‘ • 
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In this connection I should not forget the efforts made by modern. Persia 
for the spread of knowledge about its past among its own people. The new 
interest began many years ago together with the political awakening. One 
of the poets who sang of the new spirit;, Poure Davoud, took particular interest 
in Zoroastrianism, and later on prepared Persian version with the help of 
European translations of the Avesta and added various antiquarian matters 
from the researches. This work, published un der the patronage of some Parsis, 
must have induced other Persian scholars to devote some time to the study of the 
Avesta and allied literature. A few like S. H. Taqizadeh did it even before 
this event, and have produced also scholarly work of research. I mean his 
various contributions in BSOAS etc., in particular. Standard works in his- 
tory and the like have been also made availablet o the general reader as I 
mentioned above in one case. These efforts are laudable, and the approach 
is really scientific. But there plays sentiment too its part, which is inevitable, 
yet should not be allowed to take upper hand, for it does not enhance but 
rather retards the cause of science. At least in the seat of learning it should 
find as little encouragement as possible. 

Now in Teheran University too they h?ve included I ranis tic as one of the 
subjects of study. Poure 'Davoud is the Professor of Avesta and Ancient Ira- 
nian Culture ( ostdde avasta o fu hang e Iran e bast In). There are also some other 
gentlemen who are supposed to know and teach Pahlavi. But the subject 
is full of pitfalls, and care should be taken from the very beginning to introduce 
a sound system and strict procedure. Else the result would be of doubtful 
character only. Without training in Greek and Latin or in Sanskrit Avestan 
grammar is not easy ; and Pahlavi has its own special difficulties. 

Recently (1948) there has appeared a voluminous work, mazdayasnd va 
ta siredn dar adheydt e pdrsi by Dr. M Mom as one of the publications of the Tehe- 
ran University (No. 9). It is accompanied by an Introduction in French 
by Henry Corbin giving a summary of the work. Its French title L ’ influence 
du Mazdeisme dans la Literature persane led me to believe that the work must be 
dealing with recent Persian literature showing the influence of the hew 
movement. But it does not. It deals with the classical Persian literature 
or rather poetry as far as it contains references to Zoroastrian matter and terms. 
This is also a laudable theme. A matter-of-fact collection with purely scientific 
commentary would be always useful. There is also Bombay Ph, D. thesis by 
a Parsi student Dr. B. M. Gai : Life in pre-Islamic Iran as gleaned from Per- 
sian mathnawis. It does not seem to have been published. Such studies 
should be made available, and that for two reasons: firstly for the advancement 
of knowledge for the further impetus in the same or another direction, and 
secondly for judging the scholarly character of the thesis, for public criticism 
which works as check and demand on the candidate. The beneficial effect 
of this method is apparent. That is perhaps one of the reasons why even a 
successful candidate is not allowed to bear the degree and call himself Doctor 
before the publication of his thesis in Germany and probably elsewhere on the 
Continent. MT; A 

In the Persian Preface to that work contributed by Poure Davoud claim 
is matle that the influence of the religion of ancient Iran is to be found, not only 
in poetical works like the Shdh-ndma and Ger$asp~nama and prose treatises like 
Qabus-nama and Siydsat-ndma but throughout the Persian literature of one 
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thousand years and, it is added, it is impossible that it can be otherwise, be* 
cause our (that is of modern Persians) land, race, and language are the same 
as they were before for several thousand years I Now this goes far, far beyond 
what myself have claimed and what is reasonable. Poure Davoud’s view may 
be a noble sentiment, but it is not sound scholarship or true history. Also 
Henry Corbin takes rather a too optimistic view of the whole situation in general 
and ofDr.Moin’s work in particular. I admit I may be too pessimistic and hyper- 
critical and hold too strict opinions about higher studies and researches. . Yet 
one can easily judge by the results achieved. Although Corbin’s studies on the 
Esraqiyun philosophers — Sohravardi and others — are not known to. me, I am 
prepared to believe what he says about them. But what the Persian poets as 
such have transmitted about the ancient religion, its beliefs and customs, can 
neither be called adequate nor authentic ; it is meagre and often incorrect. 
I do not see how Corbin can declare it as authentic records of spiritual tradi- 
tion preserved by those who secretly honoured or openly disowned Zarathustra 
and what passed as his religion — the tradition which is based on other criterions 
than those of position history (“authenticite d 5 une tradition spirituelle, fond&c 
sur d 5 autres entires que celle de Phistoire positive,” p.8). However this may 
be j it cannot be my object to examine what he calls “les visions tres neuves” 
especially in the last chapter on ‘Mazdeism and Sufism’. But I must warn 
the reader not to put absolute trust in such illusory matters. It is true ‘mine’ 
and other terms in Sufi poetry are symbols, but they cannot be proved direct 
reminiscences of hauma etc. in the Yasna ceremony of the Zoroastrians. And if 
they are, what do we gain as positive and new notions about the ancient ritual ? 
Surely not that ‘Zoroastrism in the beginning was an extatic mystery (p. 12.) 
if by Zoroastrism is meant the religion of Zarathustra. Of course, Nyberg too 
puts forth this extatic theory, but it is wholly mistaken. Leaving aside other 
details my advice and contention is that Iranis tic will flourish only if it is 
cultivated by linguistic and historical methods as illustrated in the best and 
most successful examples of the West. 

The best help that Persian and Arabic scholars can render in the cause of 
Iranistic, is to prepare monographs on Iranian antiquities scattered in early 
historical and other treatises — critical edition of the sources, their exact trans- 
lation, and necessary commentary. P. Schmaz, for instance, has included such 
details in his monumental work Iran im mittel atter ; but his principal object being 
different, this task may be undertaken anew, — advisably in co-operation with 
a competent Iranist. I am happy to add here that a young muslim scholar of 
Bombay, Prof. B.M. Tirmidhi, has prepared a paper for present occasion on 
‘Zoroastrians and their Fire-Temples* from Arabic sources. Some such solid 
studies should be really encouraged ; and I hope that the author will continue 
his meritorious labours in the right direction. More difficult but not less im- 
portant task would be a new examination of the religious movements in the first 
centuries of Islam. Any reader even of E. G. Browne’s account thereof in the 
first volume of his Literary History oj 'Persia must be convinced of the supreme 
importance of this subject for the religious history of ancient Iran. But neither 
favourable sentiment nor unfavourable prejudice-both products of shallow or 
narrow mindedness- should have place in the domain of study or research. 

Note 2. Iranistic and Indology. 

On the importance of Iranistic for Indology I have already referred to 
my article in Visva-Bharati Quarterly , 1948, p.123 ff. But two points require 
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a special mention here. There is no doubt about the mutual help rendered _ 
bv Old Iranian or Avesta and Old Indian or Sanskrit to each other xn the eluci- 
dation of their "phonology and accidence. It should not be supposed that 
Sanskrit beine rich in every respect does not require the help of the fragmentary 
Avesta Any elementary but reliable work on the subject is sufficient to show 
the contrary. But it is a pity that even elementary facts are not a matter oi 
common knowledge among those who deal with the subject m India. Else I 
should not have come across, in a linguistic work, a remark to the effect that 
Indo-European consonants are best preserved m Sanskrit, especially the aspi- 
rates This is misleading. Sanskrit has preserved the old aspirates but not 
the whole consonantal system. It has not only changed, for instance, the ori- 
ginal palatals into sibilants, like other satom languages, but it also shows some 
further development which can be checked by Avestam. Similarly the 
greater mixing up of gutturals and palatals followed by r can sometimes be 
distinguished with the help of this sister tongue It is very probable that 
the above-mentioned remark was not meant to be taken seriously. It was 
perhaps thrown out to arouse the interest of the general public It is of 
course necessary to make the public take interest m such matters, but that should 
not be done at the cost of science. Moreover, grammatical facts at e like natural 
or climatic laws, for which the people living in that particular climate do not 

deserve any xn<erit or demerit. 

The other point which I want to emphasize here is the importance of Pah- 
lavi writings for the primitive Iranian and therefore eventually also for Indo- 
Iranian or Aryan beliefs. This is not the place to substantiate the brief notes 
given in the afore-said article, p.128 ff. Yet I may add that not only the mean- 
ing of Karma in Bjh Up. 3.2.13 is ‘work-soul’ as proved by the Pahlavi glosses, 
but also other details in it show remarkable resemblance to the Iiaman com- 
narison between Macrocosmos and Microcosmos or great world— nature or 
universe — and small world— human body. More about this elsewhere. I 
may take this opportunity for correcting a mistake for which I was not respon- 
sible The Latin adage at the end of p.129 should read Laborare est orare ; 
what occurs there is inserted by the editor for my English equivalent Work 

is Worship 55 . v ■ AA'; . ; : : T/i : \ 

r phe remarks about modern Indian languages are not restricted to purely 
linguistic or literary matters, but they refer also to allied subjects, for instance, 
sociological These studies should not be carried on as something quite apart 
from the language or without any due regard to it Such is however the case 
with a few articles I have come across in Journal of the University of Bombay , 
Vol 17 Parts 1 and 4. The transcription in ‘The Ramparaj Proverbs is not 
exact ■ ’it may be called either learned in the wrong sense or mechanical. 
Anybody who knows Gujarati and Marathi can see it for himself j I need not 
illustrate mv charge. Then one would have liked to see the specific dialect 
words and forms explained in notes and collected in a list. The translation 
too is far from exact; someties even incorrect. In short, the whole article is 
‘ unsatisfactory from the view point of the language student. One could have 
brought out many instructive data from the material. As a general remark 
I mav add that the proverbs show a great deal of Marathi influence, whereas 
Bhil languages are classed along with Gujarati by Grierson. The whole work 
may be done again for linguistic purposes. 

A similar disregard lor language questions may be observed in ‘A Sociologi- 
cal study of the Jats in Kathiawad.’ More information about the speech of this 
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people or' tribe could have easily been gathered and .made available. The 
writer has at least not omitted the original text of their songs, as he has done in 
his later study on the Mianas in Fart 4-. But even a superficial comparison with 
the translation shows that this is far from exact, so much so that not only linguis- 
tic facts and literary charm, humour, etc. remain concealed, but also sociological 
ones — peculiar marriage and other customs referred to in the songs — are obli- 
terated. One may think a different version is rendered, as it seems to be the 
case some times. It is a pity that Miana songs are not quoted in the original; 
they .would have been of still greater interest, since their language is said to 
be mixed with Gutchhi. I sincerely hope that these and other aspects, e.g. 
sources of information, may be attended to in a scholarly spirit, so that more 
useful work can be achieved by just a little more trouble, — Also historians, 
for instance, should not miss the opportunity of acquainting us with rare words 
and idioms while dealing with their original sources. They cannot simply 
declare, they as historians ate concerned with the facts about their ‘heroes’ and 
the like. 

It may be a digression but I must refer to one particular matter. As to 
the Farsi history I am pained to read again and again the old wrong dates, 
etc. in spite of the new ones supplied by the masterly research of Prof. S. H. 
Hodivala. In general this sort of ‘essay writing’ or compilations from more or 
less doubtful sources should not be tolerated in learned societies and learned 
journals. The time, money, and energy — and today also paper — should be 
saved for better and nobler purposes. 

Some more words about the peculiarly difficult nature of I ranis tic may 
not be out of place. When I say that in spite of its literary character our work 
therein is more of a scientific nature, I mean also that there does not arise 
the question of the choice between the historical and the literary — i.e. aesthetic 
or artistic- — study of a literature. The latter aspect is not altogether absent. 
I myself have demanded its inclusion in thestudy of the Gathas, for instance, and 
also in that of even some Pahlavi texts ( Indo-lranica, 3. 29b But the very pre- 
liminary task of formal interpi etation is not yet fully achieved, — a task which is 
often as thankless as full of difficulties. There is more work and less or no 
pleasure, which is not denied to workers in the field of other ancient literatures. 
Both Greek and Latin, for instance, possess works of highly artistic, and aes- 
thetic value. One reads them and translates them not only to know and diffuse 
the facts and ideas they contain but also to enjoy and spread the joy they afford. 
Hence there are elaborate discussions on the method and manner of translat- 
ing them so that the latter object may be attained in some measure. Recall 
the lengthy essays and counter-essays by Matthew Arnold ‘On Translating 
Homer’. I may also refer to a remarkable passage from Day Dreams of a School- 
Master by D’Arcy W. Thompson, protesting against calling Greek a dead 
language. He can understand, he says, what is meant by a Dead Sea. He 
describes it graphically as a sheet of water cut off from all intercourse and slum- 
bering in a desolate wilderness. But, he then asks, can such a term be applied 
to that Hellenic speech which in the Iliad has rolled, etc. — mentioning other 
illustrious names like those of Pindar and Plato, Aeschylus and Demosthenes — 
and ends with a just challenge : If it be dead, then what language is alive ? 
Someone has adapted this passage to the Sanskrit language and Sanskrit authors. 
And actually we know that Sanskrit literature is studied and enjoyed ' like 
those of Greek and Rome. Indeed for all these languages too there is a seamy 
side, demanding hard thinking and strenuous labour for dry fields and difficult 
problems but there is always some compensation. 
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Iranian on the whole is a field of ruins and fragments which are put to- 
gether by ‘editors 5 devoid of art and thought. And yet the matter is not so 
hopeless as Geldner once expressed. These ruins conceal precious gems. One 
has of course to try hard to get at them. And for this we require more and' 
more workers of real calibre, — with brains, method, and application, besides 
special knowledge. Even in the West their number is extremely limited. 
Their achievement however is indeed superb. Here in India one should 
follow their guide more and more ; instead of that it is done less and less. The. 
few facts men tioned above about the work done, in the West and in India speak 
for themselves. I need not dwell upon the point further. Yet I most earnestly 
appeal to all the concerned to change this chaotic condition* The Indian 
Government and other bodies should shoulder the responsibility as they have 
done in the case of Sanskrit and Persian- Arabic studies if necessary, even at 
the cost of these. I make the same claim for Modern Indian languages. We 
can spare some Sanskrit scholars, for instead of doing duplicate work in the same 
field or for the same text or subject, they can well take up Avesta. Prospects 
of course there can be none; but is not an additional qualification a reward by 
itself? — Parsis too should improve the management of their learned institutions. 
Instead of starting new ones, the old should be amalgamated and brought up- 
tdrdate. The K.R. Gama Oriental Institute, for instance, should have been 
in a position to stand side by side with the Univeristy and the Asiatic Society 
on the present occasion of the All-India Oriental Conference. 

Besides Oriental scholars other professional authors should also take in- 
terest in things Iranian ; for Iranian contribution to human culture in general 
and religious thought in particular is by no means insignificant. In this res- 
pect too the West is ahead of us. There the name and work of the Iranian 
Zarathustra may not be so familiar as that of the Indian Buddha and the Chi- 
nese Lao Tse and Confucius for want of sufficient guides ; yet theologians like 
Bishop Gore and historians like Toynbee have seen the significant greatness of 
the Iranian prophet. Not only the ancient Gathas but also the Medieval Pah- 
lavi books contain some noble thoughts. For. instance, the dualistic account of 
Ohrmazd and Ahriman is nothing but the “ encounter between two super- 
human personalities 55 which Toynbee finds in the greatest dramas from the 
Bible to Goethe’s Faust , and in which he sees the geneses of civilizations. There 
is also a ‘wager 5 , called treaty or agreement paik in that account. Similarly the 
disquisitions on Time, for instance, are really philosophical. Bui first of all they 
must be exactly translated, and, whenever necessary, freed from their priestly 
environment;— a task which is by no means easy, as I said in my remarks on 
this head above. And yet every effort must be made in that direction. In 
this connecton it should be remembered that even if we cannot clarify truth 
it is worth while at least to illuminate confusion. In other words, to 
find out faults and ascertain mistakes is also a step forward in our search for 
truth. Lastly I may draw your attention to the mottos placed at the beginning. 
They give in nutshell the essence of my contentions in general. To them may 
be added : Know Thy Texts, — an advice of a witty Professor when he 'was 
requested to give some hints for the examination ; and ‘spare me your lucu- 
brations, give" me facts or ideas 5 as Amiel wished ; and also, as a saying runs : 
‘Let not the Good be the Enemy of the Best ! 5 

Then' to complete the picture given above I may add a few remarks on the 
beginning of the Iranian studies on Western lines in Bombay and the neigh- 
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bourhood. There was a sort of traditional method of learning Zoroastrian 
subjects pursued by a few priests ; but it could not be. compared with the sis- 
ter methods among Hindus and Muslims. Whatever may be the defects and 
short-comings in the manner of studying Sanskrit and Indian lore on the one 
hand and Persian-Arabic and Islamic lore on the other in traditional schools, 
these represented a very solid factor, and even now serve some good purpose. 
Compared to them the scholastic activity of the Parsis was very poor, a mere 
‘‘shadow, of the shade 55 , and their schools have long passed out of existence. 
They were perhaps no schools at all but only private classes for occasional 
friends and relatives of a couple of learned high-priests. Nobody has left any 
account of thestraditional mode of study ; yet one can form a fair idea from the 
manner in which the MSS. are prepared (for the earlier period see my article, 
‘Zur Pflege des iranischen Schrifttums in Mittlalter, 5 %DMG. 98.294 ff„) and 
also from the printed work done before and about the advent of the Western 
method. 

The honour of introducing it belongs to a layman , a scion of a business 
family and himself a businessman — K.R. Cama. During his sojourn in Europe 
he studied Avesta and Pahlavi under Spiegel at Erlangen, and on his return 
to Bombay opened a class to impart the new knowledge to an intelligent band 
of young priests. This was really a unique thing and an epoch-making event. 
The beginning was good and the progress not worse. The first generation of 
scholars left a creditable record of work. Mention may be made of the 
services of K.E. Kanga in the field of Avesta, of TJX Anklesaria in that of 
Pahlavi, and of S.D. Bharucha in that of both in a general manner for the 
spread of religious knowledge. This work was carried on and extended to 
other Iranian subjects by no less a personality than Jivanji J. Modi. Moreover, 
in his official capacity as Secretary of the Parsi Panchayet he helped the 
cause of Iranian studies in various respects. Khurshedji Pavry may also be 
mentioned as a distinct type out of our early scholars. (It is strange, let it 
be added here, that his son Dr. Jal Pavry practically gave up this line soon 
after his Doctorate.) 

But somehow or other in spite of these as well as other capable scholars 
whom I have paid my homage above a full contact was not kept up with the 
Western progress — especially in the field of Avesta, and certain methods were 
not changed in that of Pahlavi. Enough has been said about this in the 
proper place ; and nothing shall be added about the numerous Parsi Funds 
and Institutions started for advancing the cause of this scholarship, however 
necessary and desirable it may be. 

Yet one suggestion as regards the study of Avesta should be made. Every- 
body recognises the value of Sanskrit in this respect. Therefore ways and means 
should be found to apply that useful instrument even for young pupils taking 
up Avesta in schools. Those who take up Pali do not begin with Pali but with 
Sanskrit. Can we not adopt this wise plan for Avesta ako ? If the text book 
of Sanskrit commonly used for learning the language is not suitable, a new one 
may be written with the special purpose in view, say by adding the necessary 
Vedic elements and omitting the unnecessary details of Classical Sanskrit. As 
to the study of Pahlavi, the suggestion made about its transcription should be 
applied in school books also. Of course all this means hard work and is a 
costly affair ; but nothing worth the name can be achieved without proper 
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By Dr. V. Raghavan, Madras. 

Friends and Fellow-delegates, 

As I stand before this great mela of scholars, my young legs seek support 
in the sustaining memory of one who stood on many occasions before gatherings 
of this Conference, and in its very first session, as also later again, adorned the 
chair in. this same Section of Classical Sanskrit, my revered Acarya, the late 
Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri. When I think of the 
pre-eminent place which, by its popularity, this Section has always held in the 
Conference, and of the eminent scholars who have presided over it in the past, 

I can only say that you, my elders and colleagues here, have given me this 
recognition so that, with confidence and enthusiasm, I may devote myself to 
more intense work in the coming years. 

T val-sambkavitam a tmanam 
bahumanydmaahe vayam j 
prayah pratyqyam adhatie 
svagunf.suttamddarah ]) 

Kumarasambhava, ¥1. 20. 

In a farfiung country like ours, the usefulness of a Conference like this 
for the fostering of those personal contacts among scholars which are very 
necessary in their work, cannot be exaggerated. In my own experience I 
know how profitable have been the scholarly contacts that I could raake^ or 
stabilise through this Conference since first I appeared at its Mysore Session 
with the prospectus of the New Catalogus Catalogorum , and began collecting 
information about public and private manuscript collections in the different 
parts of the country. I am unable to refrain on this occasion from referring 
to the fact that my presiding over this Sec don of the Conference is marked by 
the providential coincidence of the publication of the first part of that New 
Catalogus Catalogorum. I believe a few at least here have seen it. Because 
of the abnormal war-conditions prevailing at the time it was given to Press, 
only a severely rationed number of 300 copies of it could be printed and con- 
sequently presentation of the work could be made only to select representative 
institutions in the country and abroad. A catalogue of this kind is always 
an imcomplete work, and in the circumstances in which, with meagre facilities 
and no assistance beyond a little at the beginning, I had to carry on the work 
single-handed, I am sure I have not been able to achieve in the work such ex- 
cellence as I myself, not to mention critics, could set before me. Comparing 
it with works done at other centres, it is not an undertaking of less difficulty 
or magnitude than the Mahabharala or the Vedic Index, or the New Sanskrit 
Dictionary. Comparing it with a work done at our own place, on a compu- 
tation made by me, it would be one and a half times the she of our Tamil 
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Lexicon, in the titles alone ; in the information entered under each. title, it is, 
of course, of greater extent. Therefore further efficiency or expedition is 
dependent entirely on increased facilities and encouragement. I hope what 
I have done will be received in the same helpful spirit in which both learned 
institutions and individual scholars have, in the past, helped the work and 
encouraged me. 

The Conference has now completed thirty years of existence. In more 
than one Presidential Address here in the past, it has been mentioned that 
the days of great research in Indology in the West are past, and it is in India 
that we should look forward to a great future for Oriental research. From 
the post-war lecturing tour of Prof. Norman Brown in India, it was plain that 
the increasing interest in regional studies would result, — if already they have 
not resulted, — in the decline of work in Vedic. and Classic Sanskrit in America. 
However it is too early to make any surmise, and if we can judge from the 
gradually increasing contacts that we are recently having after the war with 
Orientalists at University centres in the West, Orientalism in the West might 
re-emerge with greater force. In one of his addresses delivered during his tour 
of India last year, Prof. Louis Renou referred to the conflict, confusion and 
schisms that are developing in Indianism in the West as maintaind at Univer- 
sities by the linguistic, textual and critical Orientalists and as spread among the 
general cultured public through mystic expositions by Indian missionaries. 
But such conflict and confusion do beset our work in India also ; nor is the scho- 
lastic versus the mystic and the religious our only conflict ; there is the opposition 
between the critical and the orthodox ; a major increasing malady is regional 
enthusiasm which are as much as the national patriotism which colours a 
class of writings. Regarding the regional bias, it is the duty of all-India 
cultural bodies like the one under whose aegis we are meeting to emphasise 
the fact that, granting the variety of local elements and the different contribu- 
tory strands in the rich tapestry of Indian civilisation, an ever-increasing unity 
has always been emergent on this soil, which should not be lost sight of ; this 
realisation of unity in diversity, this harmony, is the greatest message that the 
wisdom of India can offer to the world. The intense intellectual activity of 
India in times, of antiquity when her discoveries ranged from the zero to the 
Brahman, and the equally intense activity of her maritime merchants or 
itinerant missionaries are all well-recognized. There need be no crying up 
of ancient India, nor sacrifice of the canons of impartial and disinterested 
search for truth, in the patriotic pursuit of finding rational justifications of 
anything ancient or Indian* At a time when western domination is at an 
end, feelings are apt to run high in some quarters to cry down critical research 
such as we have imbibed in our contact with the West. While certain extremes 
or lopsided viewpoints of the West in respect of our literature, art and philo- 
sophy have to be avoided and adjusted, its methodology, efficiency and stand- 
ards should remain with us as a permanent intellectual legacy. If it is 
necessary to please ourselves on this point, let us say that our intellectual 
activity too was characterised by these virtues in ancient times, but who can 
deny we deteriorated and slumbered, and that it required, if we should put 
it like that, the catalysis of a western contact to rouse and remind us? 

It is not enough to feel that India should now take over leadership in 
Jndological research. Those elders or enthusiasts who enlarge upon this 
sentiment should, if they have voice in the management of affairs in the scholarly 
and .aCadepuc fields, see that the conditions necessary for first-rate work being 
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done are assured in this country. Whether we look atUniversities, Government 
departments* Societies, Periodicals, or Conferences like the present one, we will, 
if we are not very smug, find that prevailing conditions do not present a happy 
picture. The undertaking of huge schemes of work in Universities without 
the' adequate provision of facilities for their execution, which makes the quality 
of even highly competent scholars suffer for reasons beyond their control, 
appears to be a crime. Red-tape and administrative bottle-necks, bossing and 
executive tight-sitting dehydrate even the most enthusiastic worker and demo- 
ralise the most incorruptible devotee. Collaboration and committee work 
may be held to have generally failed, except where authors are in small groups 
of their own choice, the operation of mutual Salyasaralhya retarding, if not 
bringing to a standstill, the progress of a work. Should we not pause* and 
examine and remedy the situation, when we find one of the major Universities 
of the country issuing a book, which not being a symposium, yet shows its joint 
authors expressing mutually contradictory views on the same question ? The 
tale is not diffeient with schemes for series of volumes on one subject or 
another projected by private learned societies or ad hoc committees, pace the 
importance and influence of the personalities presiding over them. Still-birth, 
coldstorage, suspended animation, travail and malformed appearance do 
not represent an overdrawn picture. It appears best that in this country, 
instead of trying to organise and manage schemes for collaborated work, 
individual work is encouraged by the affording of ample facilities. 

What shall we say of departments of Government ? Where political 
priorities are natural, electoral rolls are no doubt more urgent, than Epigraphia 
Indica ; technological institutes cannot wait, but costly machinery from abroad 
fcr the curing of manuscripts can rust in the National Archives without even 
being set up. 

Regarding private Research bodies, except in the case of a few, many of 
them — and they are quite a large number today — languish for want of support 
which they badly need ; worked by the devotion of a few, their plans share the 
same fate as is bemoaned in the verse : 

Arthena In vihinasya 


kriyah sand vinasyanti 
grisme kusarito yatha j( 

Raghu. vL 32. 

For instance, we in the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute at Madras 
want to bring out the three remaining Uddyotas of the edition of the Dhvan- 
yaloka corrected by Mm. Kuppuswami Sastri, but w r e have not the funds ne- 
cessary for this important work. If the Government do not themselves es- 
tablish, on the analogy of their scientific Institutes at different centres in the 
country, cultural Institutes for humanities, they should at least give aid to 
languishing private endeavours in this field. 

It is understood that it is one of the recommendations of the Universities 
Commission presided over by the illustrious Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, that the 
Research Departments attached to the Universities should be taken over by 
the centre. Centralisation by itself is no mantra , but if routine, red-tape and 
officialism should really give place to active encouragement and the free flow 
of required facilities, the possibilities of co-ordinated work are immense indeed; 
we may even hope for a new era in Indological research. 
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Whether on all these lines the Government come forward to help us or 
not, there is one pressing matter, one which at least those research scholars 
working on the literary side feel as requiring top-priority, which the Govern- 
ment must attend to immediately. Their blueprints for a National Museum 
and a National Library may go through their own time-scheme, but the consti- 
tution of a full-fledged Manuscripts Survey of India cannot brook delay. The 
question of literary records, of ancient manuscripts pertaining to religion, 
letters, arts and philosophy cannot be merged in the archaeological depart- 
ment or,, the archives office in which their importance will never meet with 
adequate appreciation. The question of manuscripts is one in which this 
Conference has taken continuous interest ; as early as 1911, in the Conference 
of Orientalists called by Butler ’in Simla, which may be legitimately called the 
precursor of our Oriental Conference, a memoradum of mss. was submitted by 
Haraprasad Sastri. In the proceedings of the very first session of this Confer- 
ence in Poona, there is a resolution on this subject. Subsequently it has been 
emphasised In presidential addresses too. If there is one thing about which 
work on the Catalogus Catalogorum has made me most anxious, it is the ma- 
nuscripts and after my repeated efforts, the Conference passed at Darbhanga a 
resolution drawing the attention of the Central and Provincial Governments 
to the mss. While nothing appears to have been done by the Government 
in this behalf, we should be glad that even the circulation of this resolution has 
had some effect. In our own place, the Government have given some fillip 
to mss. collection and publication. The achievement of good results is how- 
ever dependent on the right person being in charge of mss, work, this being a 
specialised branch in itself. It is a matter of common knowledge that research 
in Sanskrit classics is somewhat in a stalemate today, and unless discoveries 
are made of mss, of important missing links known from citations, scores of 
which could be mentioned in each &astra> we will be only going round and round 
indulging in Pistapesana. Collections made decades ago are known to lie 
still uncatalogued in museums and other places where interests are too wide 
to permit of urgent attention being paid to mss. ; expert staff to prepare accurate 
descriptive catalogues and publish them regularly and without delay are 
necessary ; and selections for publication should be made with an eye to the 
importance of the text in the history of its particular branch of knowledge. 
All this necessarily means that only scholars competent for such literary work 
should be in charge of mss. work ; and this can be arranged for only if this 
work is organised .as a separate department, with its own regional surveys, 
tours, searches, reports, memoirs and catalogues. If this Conference could 
concentrate on this question and take It up actively with the authorities, it will 
be one of Its outstanding and lasting achievements. An organised effort 
under-official aegis alone can tackle the manifold difficulties of the mss. situation. 
Many private collections still exist in darkness; if small, resourceless institutions 
collect them, they continue in the same oblivion ; curators or honorary officers 
in charge of mss. libraries are not uniformly qualified or enthusiastic in helping 
scholars ; huge Government collections still lie uncatalogued ; large collections 
existing In the erstwhile autonomous states and in personal possession in the 
palaces or forts of their rulers resist the entry or inquisitiveness of scholars ; 
in some States, the new regime has affected adversely the mss. position ; it is 
sad to reflect how the Anup Sanskrit Library in the Fort at Bikaner, so enthu- 
siastically opened by Dr. Kunhan Raja with the help of the previous regime, 
has now lapsed }nto its old condition ; the national Government in Kashmir 
of Sheik Abdulla who asured us of his interest in Sanskrit at the inauguration 
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of the Kashmir University, has not revived the publication and research depart- 
I rnent of Kashmir which was closed and whose mss. were carried to New Delhi . 

! While in the absence of any information, mere nominal lists are certainly useful 

j it is necessary that cataloguing should proceed on a uniform descriptive plan, 

j giving information as fully as possible and furnished with adequate index- 

\ convenience. ‘Absentee-Cataloguing’ on the basis of extracts prepared by 

other people should be minimised. Many entries in catalogues betray an 
inadequate examination of the codices, and additional works are discovered 
! where only one was noted. Mss. examination at the very stage of accession 

should be thorough and never shirked, for errors of this stage persist and reach 
the pages of expository treatises. Considering all these factors, it may be said, 

: without appearing to be hypercritical or unappreciative of the excellent work 

done by some individuals and the high spirit of service shown by some in- 
stitutions, that we have allowed the mss. question to drift. It is imperative 
that attention is specially focussed on it and we begin seriously tackling it as a 
primary issue. Friends, is not mss. study the basic industry of our research 
j field? 

Having dealt with some of the more important desiderata that have a 
i general bearing on research in. this country at the present time, I desire to 

make a few co mm ents on some tendencies in the other venues of our research 
1 activity, which, though apirya, will, I am sure, not be apathya. Indian research 

has in l-ecent times assumed wide dimensions, but the need for adequate depth 
has not been simultaneously taken care of. Outstanding men have come up, 
fresh discoveries have been made, rare texts and documents have been edited, 
numberless little data necessary to fill the picture have been slowly brought to 
light by many patient workers, and laborious compilations have been made 
which are of fundamental reference value. But side by side with all this, a 
good deal of trash is being regularly published in many periodicals and books ; 
ingenious application of apparent research methods to prove traditional beliefs 
i is becoming common ; a false ideal of writing a large number of papers and 

the obvious occupational value of this have recently made the work, especially 
in the case of some of the younger men in the field, mechanical, mediocre, if 
not worthless, and merely professional ; nay, a worse phenomenon, upon which 
we could hardly flatter ourselves, ‘proxy research’ has begun to show its ugly 
| i head. Stray scrap is given under imposing title, and adult expression covers 

| up jejune matter. A mere communication of the beginning, end and colophon 

of a mss. is supposed to be a paper. No effort is taken to find out whether there 
I is earlier work done on the material on hand. Anxiety to rush into print, 

I to steal a march over another or to cut a fellow scholar working on the same 

I subject, lack of scholarly integrity, duplication of a work, suppression of sources, 

I studied silence on earlier writings on the subject, rehash of papers in older issues 

of other journals, barefaced plagiarims, all these have brought in a decline in 
both the ethics and the quality of the research work done now. Students 
in post-graduate degree courses shun difficult or new unexplored fields, and 
again and again waste time, energy and funds by writing upon thoroughly 
thrashed-up subjects in Alankara or Vedanta. Even higher degrees are sought 
and secured by rewriting fully available material on well-known books. The 
bewildering material of early Ndtya Saslra scares ; metrics, on which our 
versatile Local Secretary has, almost single-handed, been continuing his 
| studies, is shunned by research students. There is a handbook of subjects 

■ undertaken for research in the departments of the different Universities 

issued by the Inter-University Board, not of course uptodated, but I do not 
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think any use was made of it to avoid duplication or for the insistence of taking 
up studies in neglected branches. 

It is for this Conference which brings together scholars in all branches, 
of all centres and of all stages to be seized of the situation and act as a proper 
guide for the laying down and maintenance of high standards for Indological 
research work and to function as the highest tribunal of scholarship in the land. 
First, two inventories should be compiled : one of subjects undertaken for post- 
graduate work, and another of subjects undertaken for work by scholars. An- 
other preliminary necessary in this regard is the compilation of a comprehensive 
index of articles in all Research Journals. The few volumes of the bibliographies 
of such material that scholars like Moraes connected with the Historical Re- 
search Society, St. Xaviers’ College, Bombay, have compiled and the languish- 
ing Indiana of Sri S.C, Guha Thakura of Benares have been useful to some extent. 
Before the war, Dr. Horace Isaac Poleman of the Library of Congress who was 
touring India to popularise microfilming of mss. said that they had proposed 
to do in their Library an index of articles in all research periodicals ; but 
recently when he toured India after the war, purchasing gramophone records 
in local languages, he revealed that in big America too, Governmental priorities 
led to the shelving of this proposal. This is a work which this Conference 
should take up and we are all very glad that a start has been made in this direc- 
tion at this session by the publication of the Index to the papers submitted to the 
first twelve sessions of this Conference, prepared by Sri K. Venkateswara Sarma 
of Trivandrum, which I had the pleasure of sponsoring at our last meeting at 
Darbhanga. 

Speaking of the work of the Conference and the ways in which it could prove 
more useful and effective, I might touch upon two more matters : First, many of 
us feel that the session is too brief even for the contacts, not to mention the 
reading and discussion of the papers. There is an overcrowding of scholarly 
work and business of the organisation. If the extension of the session to a day 
or two more is not feasible, we should at least make greater room and utilise 
the time more efficiently by a twofold process of providing for the rejection of 
papers that are of no value as contributions and for the advance circulation of 
the summaries. This would lead us to the question of a permanent organisa- 
tion and paid officers and staff, but is it not high time that we set about in right 
earnest to achieve this idea which we have been wanting to do for some years 
now ? 

The other matter relates to the position of the Panditas. As one who stood 
up at Nagpur at the time of the passing of the constitution of the Conference 
for the inclusion of the Panditaparisad , in accordance with the declared object 
of the organization to foster oriental learning both on modern and traditional 
lines, I feel I must make a few observations on this subject, especially in view 
of the fact that this is the first session in which no Panditaparisad is held* In 
explanation of this omision, it is said that our ideal is to bring together the 
two streams of scholarship and that the Panditas might present their papers, 
in Sanskrit if they like, in the respective regular sections of the Conference. 
True, as my revered Guru emphasised in his address to the Panditaparisad at 
the Mysore session, our ideal is P aridity a-Vimarsa-adwita , and who does not know 
he was one of the superme examples of that advaita ? There have been others 
too that successfully combined traditional textual mastery with the critical 
and comparative outlook of modern research. But such are not many. At 
our University, degree examinations for Oriental title holders, like B.O.L., 
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P.O.L. and M.O.L. have been in vogue, and one’s experience as examiner 
in these shows that rarely do true products come out of this scheme. The 
difficult process of inducting the traditional type into modern methods could 
be quickened or its pace forced- only at the risk of producing, not Ksira-nlra or 
Tila-taridula combinations, but Jala-taila phenomenon. Such of them as feel 
an aptitude for research are always taken over; regarding the others, not only 
is it not necessary at all for them to dilute the meaning of research, but it is. 
also necessary for us to realise that that Fankti-pdndilya is 'a speciality of equal 
value which, as men engaged in the management of things and interested 
deeply in the preservation of all aspects of our learning and culture, we here 
should take steps to preserve in its own essential form. On the basis of a simple 
view, namely, that now that we have our own Government, thee is no meaning 
in having separately labelled Oriental Colleges, the Madras Government 
started a few years ago an unwise proposal to assimilate these institutions 
into the regular educational system. The matter is one that affects not merely 
Sanskrit, but ancient Tamil also which is as difficult and requires as much 
cultivation in traditional style. Whether such assimilation officially ordered 
gradually removes these institutions or not, it is plain to any observer that all 
over the country the strength and standard of these traditional tots are steadily, 
if not rapidly, going down. Sporadic gestures have been made by some 
provincial Governments in the form of committees and reports on the question 
of the Sanskrit Colleges. This again is a matter on which the Oriental Con- 
ference should bestow some thought. It is not known whether or not any re- 
commendations on Oriental Colleges have been made by the Universities 
Commission. An enquiry of all-India scope should be made and suitable steps 
taken for ensuring the unbroken tradition of the texts. Don’t we, as research 
scholars, bemoan the break in the tradition in Veda or JVdtya to which we ascribe 
the speculative daring of some later commentator ? 

I have dealt at length on the conditions of research at the present moment 
and spoken freely on what requires to be done in different departments of our 
work. But adherence to recent practice in presidential addresses requires a 
specific stock-taking of recent work by naming actual papers and publications 
falling within the range of the Section. The task of making this detailed 
reference to work done in the period between this and the last Conference has 
however been rendered light by two circumstances, one, the short time within 
which we are meeting again, and the other, on which none could reflect without 
regret, the still unrelieved conditions in printing and publishing, and the inade- 
quacy of facilities available for Devanagarf and diacritical Roman compose. 
Of the limited number of contributions that have appeared in this period in 
the form of papers or books, the following may be mentioned. 

In epic poetry, the BORI has published one fascicule of 384 pages of part 
I of the Raja-dharma of the Mahahhdrata , edited by Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. On 
the Rdmdyana> the Madras Samskrita Academy has brought out in bookform 
the thirty lectures on the epic delivered by the late Rt. Hon. V.S. Srinivasa 
Sastri, the main features of which are an approach to the work as a poem of 
deep human interest, evaluation from the moral standpoint, and a systematic 
attempt at character study of the major actors in its great story. Rev. C. 
Bulcke of Allahabad has made a substantial contribution to Ramaya^a studies 
in his long paper on the three recensions of Valmiki’s work in the J;O.R. 
Madras (XVII. i) ; continuing the work done by Dr. Jacobi on the concord- 
ance of the Southern and Eastern recensions and utilising the marginal re- 
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ferences in the N.W. recension volumes, Rev. Bulcke gives here a staterffeitt and 
analysis of the variations among these three texts, Kdnda by Kan da, which is 
full except for a few omissions, which are probably conscious ; but these as well 
as the question of the origin of these recensions which also he considers in his 
paper, we obviously cannot go into in this survey. 

In the field of classical Sanskrit poetry , I jnay be permitted to mention my 
edition of the Campukavya on the life of Anandarahga Pillai, the Dubhash 
of the French at Pondicherry in the 18th century ; its author Srinivasa had a 
keen historical sense and is not only accurate on contemporary events, but 
reveals also a few facts not known from other source-documents of the time, 
numerous though they are. More important however are two publications 
which deserve not mere mention here, but special praise. Prof D.D. Kosambi, 
it is well-known, has been working for some years now on the Subhasitas of 
Bhartrhari, and has brought out a number of contributory studies, papers on 
the problems of both the text and the author, and editions of the Northern 
and Southern archetypes. Recently he has brought out in the Singhi Jain 
Series of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, his final critical variorum 
edition based on an examination of about 377 mss. of the Satakas ; this examina- 
tion of the Bhartrhari material again confirms the fact that in Indian textual 
tradition, there is a regular and characteristic method of inflation, in which, 
centering round an original genuine nucleus, a most plausible process of accre- 
tion takes place, producing in course of time what may be designated textual 
nebulae. The conclusions deduced by Kosambi from his mss. study are mani- 
fold and matters of detail which it is not possible to go into just now. It should, 
however, be said on this occasion that his work on Bhartrhari forms one of 
the foremost undertakings of recent years in the field of editing single sizeable 
texts which, owing to their great popularity have allowed their textual intergity 
to suffer terribly ; and work of this type ought to be done for similar texts like 
the Amaru^ataka. The name of Prof. K.K. Handiqui, now Vice-Chancellor 
of the Assam University, will be familiar to all students of Sanskrit literature ; 
for few are those who have not used and profited by his exhaustive study of the 
Naisadhiya carita. He has now given us an even more elaborate study of the 
Jain Yasastilaka campu of Somadeva Suri (brought out by Dr. A.N. Upadhye 
in the Jivaraja Jaina Granthamala, Sholapur), a voluminous and versatile 
author who has packed his long religious romance with a world of learned 
information, as I have also shown in my long paper, Gleanings from Soma- 
deva’s Yasastilaka campu in the Jha Institute Journal. This sumptuous volume 
of 539 pages which is only just now to hand is so full of material and discussion 
that, despite my interest and touch with the theme, I have been able to peruse 
only select sections, e.g. his discussion in Appendix I on Somadeva, the Kanauj 
court and the Gau<Ja Sangha where I think he has not taken into note all the 
data pressed by me in my article in the New Indian Antiquary. It must be 
accepted that in the hands of Prof. Handiqui, the work, like Somadeva’s ori- 
ginal, has become a mine of information, literary, historical, social, religious 
and archaeological, the collection of which must have involved prodigious 
labour. Sanskrit poetic literature, particularly from Magha and Ba$a on- 
wards, had taken an encyclopaedic character in the material impounded 
in their productions by the scholar-poets, and it need hardly be emphasised 
that such exhaustive studies on each of them would serve to reveal to us a 
world of data pertaining to the cultural background, historical setting and social 
milieu in which their authors composed them. 
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To the study of the Mudraraksasa, its complicated story and interesting 
but conflicting historical sources, for which my edition of the Mudraraksasana- 
takakatha with Introduction and Notes offers some help, Dr. G.V, Devasthali, 
our Section Secretary, has made a useful contribution in his Introduction to the 
Study of the Mudraraksasa (Karnatak Publishing House, Bombay). Of 
shorter works that have appeared serially in Bulletins : the Journal of the Tra- 
vancore University Mss. Library has completed two works of the well-known 
Kerala writer of the 18th century, Rama Panivada who set himself the task of 
enriching neglected departments of literature like Prakrt poetry and drama, 
and minor dramatic varieties like VlthI and Prahasana, We know already 
of his Vlthi Candrika given by Prof. K.R. Pisharoti in the Bulletin of the Rama 
Varma Research Institute, Cochin ; we have now his second play in this class, 
the Lxlavati Vlthi. While at the end of his Prahasana, the Madanaketucarxta, 
issued through the same Journal from Trivandrum, he expresses himself to the 
effect that though his play may be called a Prahasana, if sticklers are not satis- 
fied on his faithful rendering of the type, it might simply be called a dramatic 
divertissement, Vindodanam, he is more theoretically conscious in his exercises 
in the Vlthi wlxich he defines in the Candrika ; but it must be pronounced that 
these specimens composed at his distance of time are as distant from what 
ancient Vlthi actually was to Bharata, and until we unearth mss. of the com- 
paratively early Vithis Malatika and Induleklxa quoted by Bhoja in his Srhga- 
raprakafe, we cannot say anything about the history of this type, or how and 
when the old Vlthi was totally forgotten and we were made to content ourselves 
with the Vithyangas worked into or indentified in the normal drama, in its 
prologue or main portion. The farce Madanaketucarita is derivative, a varia- 
tion of the motif originally employed with clear success by the author of the 
Bhagavadaj j ukly a, adding to it part of the milieu of the Mattavilasa too. In 
the inaugural number of Journal of Oriental Studies started by Pandit Sata- 
walekar of the Swadhyaya Mandal and edited by Sri N.A. Gore, to which our 
welcome and best wishes are due, the editor gives us the Cimani carita of 
NiJakanJha Sukla,’ pupil of Bhattoji Diksita, known to us for some time now 
from Prof. P.K. Code’s articles on the work and the author ; the poem is 
interesting for the romantic social background and also for a few details per- 
taining to ancient Indian pedagogic practices. On the Vinlpaksavasantotsava 
campu of Ahobala, an interesting work in ms. giving us literary and historical 
data pertaining to the times of the foundation of the Vijayanagar empire, on 
which I wrote the first elaborate paper the JOR., Madras, (XIV, i) there is an 
article in the Volume on the progress of Kannada Research in the Bombay Pro- 
vince recently issued by the Kannada Research Institute, Dharwar, which is an 
example of contributions, unfortunately on the increase in periodicals, which 
attempt to assume importance by their careful silence on earlier writings on 
the subject. Research is a continuity, a slow adding up to knowledge already 
made known on a subject, in which, as JLcarya Abhinavagupta says, the one 
further step that we take has been made possible by the many steps that others 
have taken before us : _ 

Urdhvordhvam aruhya yad artkatattvam 
dhth paSyaii irdntim avedayanti | 
phalam tad adyaik parikalpitdnam 
viveka-sopana-paramparanam ]| 

AbhL Bha. Gaek/edn. I. p, 280, 

: 18 . : 
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In historical kdvya literature again, Sri G.V. Bave, in continuation of hi 
contribution in the Nagpur University Journal (1940), writes upon and edits 
in the Annals BORI (XXVIII. iii-iv) a newly discovered ms., the Gadhega 
nrpa varnana slokas, giving useful details of literary and historical information 
about some poets and their patrons in the 18th cent., the Gond rulers of the 
Gada Mandla dynasty and Nizam Shah. The date pertaining to the geography 
of Patna State in Orissa have been set forth by P.C. Rath .from the Kosalananda 
kavya in the J. of the Kalinga Research Society (Hi). 

In the same issue of the abovementioned Journal, I have drawn attention 
to the Orissan poet Divakara and his works which include the Abhinavaglta- 
govinda passing as- the work of his patron Gajapati Purusottamadeva, and 
P.K, Gode to a family of Karhade Brahmans of Benares between 1550-1660 
A.D. some of whom were wellknown authors. On old topics of dicussion, 
Bhavabhuti’s birthplace, Padmapura, which Prof. V.V. Mirashi identified 
with Padmapur near Amgaon in the Bhandara Dist. of G.P. in the IHQ. 
(XI. ii), Sri Siva Prasad who has not seen that article writes in the same Journal 
from Orissa (Il.iii-iv) extending, probably out of local patriotism, the range 
of Vidarbha upto Orissa and identifying Padmapura with a place of that name 
in the Chandrapura Zamindari in the Sambalpur Dist. in Orissa. In the 
JOR., XVI.iv, Sri Madhava Krishna Sarma notes an author belonging to the 
Kavlndracarya group, Janardana Vyasa, and his works. In part 1 of the 
Volume published by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, in commemoration of 
the Diamond Jubilee of its founder, the reputed author and publicist, Sjt. 
K.M. Munshi, Dr. S.S. Bhave writes a literary and dramatic appreciation of 
Act IV of the Vikramorva&ya, emphasising the similarity of the situation to that 
in the closing cantos of the Aranyakanda of the Ramayana, to the striking 
parallel between which I had drawn attention in my paper on Valmiki and 
Kalidasa. (K.V.R. Ayyangar Com. Vol.). In the Sino-Indian Journal from 
Santiniketan (I. ii) Sri N. Ayyaswami Sastri takes up the interesting subject 
of Buddhistic secular literature, but his inclusion of authors and works here is 
rather promiscuous. Sri Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya, who has recently 
written some very carefully compiled and informing articles in the branch of 
mss. study, bibliography and chronology of works and authors, for instance 
his papers on the real author of the Bhasapariccheda, brings out in the IHQ. 
XXIV. iv a good deal of new information on the date and works of Gangadasa 
and his father Gopaladasa of Bengal. 

The reproduction from Abhinanda’s Ramacarita IX. 8-66 in Yogavasistha 
Via. 128. 81-94 was pointed out by me in my paper on the date of the Yoga- 
vasistha in JOR., Xll.ii. pp. 126-8 ; but the attempt on this or other grounds 
to identify the Abhinandas of Ramacarita and Laghu Yogavasistha and to 
ascribe to the same Brhad Yogavasistha also, which my learned predecessor 
of last year in this chair makes in a subsequent issue of the IHQ. (XXIV.iii. 
pp.201-212) will hardly meet with any approval ; the distinction of the authors 
has been well understood ; also, a reply on Prof. S.P. Bhattacharya’s points with 
particular reference to the date and identity of the Pala prince who patronised 
Abhinanda of Ramacarita, which Dr. D.C. Sarkar gives in IHQ., XXV.ii. 
pp.132-4, was given years ago by Sri K.S. Ramaswami Sastri in the JOR., 
IILi. pp. 5T-6T and in the introduction to his edition of the poem in the GOS* 
In the same issue of the IHQ., Sri V.W. Karambelkar of the mss. section of tne 
Nagpur University Library, besides giving details on the Sangltacintama^i 
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and Gltamukunda of Kamalalocana, whose names were previously known, 
writes also about one more and hitherto unknown imitation of the Gitagovinda, 
the Sangitaraghava of Gangadhara, a Nagpur writer of the 19th century. 
In the same issue again, the familiar explaining away of introductory verse 
18 of the Harsacarita, on Adhyaraja and Utsaha, by Dr. R.G. Hazra as refer- 
ring only to the “wealthy king ! 55 of “energy 55 , Harsavardhana himself, and not 
as referring to a. poet and his work, does not take into account a specific mention 
of an author Adhyaraja by Bhoja in ch. xi. of his SrhgaraprakaiSa, where it is 
said that the concluding lines of the sections of A<Jhyaraja 5 s work are marked 
by his favourite work Abhiprayahka, Phairya — 

Tesu abhiprdydnkatd yatha dhairyam 

Kdhyarddjasya 

to which I have drawn attention in my work on Bhoja 5 s Srngaraprakaia. And 
on the word Utsaha also here, I might refer to what I have said in the same 
Thesis of mine. The word appears to be correct ; without any need for emend- 
ation into Ucchvasa, it appears to be the name signifying a section-division of 
Adhyaraja’s work, and as such would be on a par with names like Sarga, one 
release, ASvasa and Ucchvasa, one breath-taking and Lambha, one reach ; 
as such Utsaha would mean one essay. 

In poetics and dramaturgy , mention may be made of an article of Sri S.L. 
Katre of Ujjain in the IHQ. (XXIV. ii. pp. 118-122), in which, taking up the 
old question whether Dandin ever wrote a Kalaparichheda, either as the fourth 
chapter of his Kavyadarsa or separately, he adduces the evidence of certain 
quotations in the name of Dandin found in Jagaddhara’s commentary on the 
Malatlmadhava, which, not forming part of the extant portion of the Kavya- 
darsa, should be, according to him, from the Kalapariccheda of Dandin. 
Gitations in Jaggadhara not traceable in the present Kavyadarsa have been 
noted previously but have not been deemed sufficient evidence on this question 
of Kalapariccheda, one of these on Praudhi, being really from Vamana ; Sri 
Katre’s effort to authenticate these references by inserting the Uktiposa quota- 
tion in K.A. III. 136 or 138 would raise the question of gaps in the K.A. which 
is too big a hypothesis to be based on Jagaddhara’s quotation. But writers, 
both ancient and modern, have held that Dandin probably wrote a further 
chapter on the Kalas, but no ms. of it had survived : Ke^ava Bhattaraka 
also, whose commentary on the K.A. is in ms., says so. But evidence 
more conclusive than this belief or the vague ascriptions in Jagaddhara is 
necessary, and it really gives us great pleasure to note that Sri Katre has, 
in a paper that he has submitted now to this Section, discovered such 
an evidence in the Jayamangala on the Kama sutras, which proves not 
only that Dandin wrote the Kalapariccheda but that it formed part of 
the Kavyadarsa. In the Principal Karmarkar Commemoration Volume, 
Dr. K.N. Watave, one of the few students of Rasa interested in studying 
it from the point of view of modern psychology, contends in an article on 
Sthayibhava that it should be called, in terms of modem pschology, 
‘Sentiment 5 and not ‘Instinct 5 as Dr. D.D. Wadekar and Prof. P.S. Naidu would 
take it. As Dr. Watave himself admits to some extent, the truth is that the 
concept of Sthayibhava comprehends both, the instinct-aspect as well as the 
sentiment-aspect ; as the two parts of its name show, Sthayin emphasises the 
former and Bhava, the latter. If we take into account the fact that Sahrdayatva 
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too has an essentially instinctive basis we may realise that Sthayin is more 
fundamentally an instinct. As Dr. Watave himself says here s While noting the 
similarity or dissimilarity between some terms of Sanskrit poetics and corres- 
ponding terms of modern psychology, we ought to remember that in those 
old times of Sanskrit writers, psychology as a separate science did not exist 5 
and that ‘those intelligent writers have noted a few facts of the mental life 
of a Rasika only on the strength of introspection 5 . On ihe findings of modem 
psychology should we, as has been proposed by one writer, remove some from 
the list of Sthayibhavas ? Certain Indian concepts, not only in aesthetics but 
in philosophy too, do not have exactly corresponding ones in Western psycho- 
logy ; the -conclusions of Alankara or Vedanta Sastras cannot therefore be 
discredited on the basis of one theory or another of a branch of modern know- 
ledge which is still being experimented upon and is growing. Comparative 
evaluation has its own use but how far and to what end we should pursue 
this is a question which I wish we take up for a Symposium in this section 
at a future session. In the Munshi Diamond Jubilee Volume, our learned 
General President draws attention to the correct grammatical and indigenous 
variants of the word for the stage-curtain, Javanika and Yamanika, and 
rightly criticises the parrot-like repetition of the theory of Greek influence 
on Sanskrit drama, based on the word-form Yavanika. 

In metrics , following up an article of Dr. Kunhan Raja in the Bulletin of 
the Madras Government Oriental Mss. Library that a revaluation of Sanskrit 
metres, Vedic and Classical, is necessary on the basis of their rhythm and ca- 
dence, and taking as unit not the foot but still smaller rhythmical units, H.N. 
Randle shows in an informing paper in the JOR. (XVII.i) that a comparison 
with Greek metres and the cola of Greek metrics (on which he refers us to the 
list of typical or common cola in Greek in Miss A.M. Dale's recent book 
‘Lyric Metres of Greek Drama 5 ) is highly useful for such a study of Sanskrit 
prosody. 

In grammar , the Madras Government Oriental Mss. Library has given us 
the first part of Mahabhasya and Pradlpa with the hitherto unpublished 
commentary of the versatile author of the Tarakasamgraha. Annam Bhatta. 
Prof. Kshtish Chandra Chatterji’s Technical Terms and Technique of Sanskrit 
Grammar, of which part I has appeared (Calcutta), is a valuable work which 
takes up a very interesting and important subject, and critically and historically 
studies the technical termr of Sanskrit Grammar by a survey of the Pratisakhyas, 
Nirukta, Panini and other non-Paninian systems. Of papers in this branch, 
may be noted one in the Journal of the G. Jha Institute on the Sphota doctrine 
by Prof. K.A. Subramania Iyer. 

In the field of Dharma &aslra > the revered Chairman of our Reception Com- 
mittee has brought forth m the midst of the heavy work on his monumental 
history of the Dharmasastra, rendered heavier still by his duties as Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the Bombay University, an edition, thorough in his usual manner, 
of a part of the 14th century digest Madanaratnapradipa for the Anup Sanskrit 
Library, Bikaner. Prof. K.V. Rangaswami Aiyangar who has recently made 
substantial contribution in this branch has published his lectures on Manusmrti 
(R. K. Mookerji Lectures, Lucknow University). Marked by the wide sweep 
and faith in tradition characteristic of the Professor's writings, these lectures 
on some aspects of the social and political system of Manu, form a vindication of 
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the great text that forms the bed-rock of Hinduism ; an attempt at clearing 
modem misapprehensions and errors of appreciation, they maintain the ‘Eka- 
vdkyatd 3 of the Artha and the Dharma $astras, and by a review of the basic 
features of the traditional social and political set-up, validated by the remark- 
able survival of the Hindu nation, they ask us whether we should not be less 
positive in our assertions about the virtues of the modern slogans of privileges 
and equality, which have brought the world, we know, to what brink. Of 
papers may be mentioned one In the IHQ,. (XXV.Lpp.38-51) by Sri. S.G. 
Banerji, which has dealt with briefly the contribution of some noteworthy 
Bengal authors to the literature of Smrtinibandha, Bhavadeva, Jimutavaliana, 
Aniruddha, Ballalasena, Halayudha, Sulapani, Srln&tha, Raghunatha, and 
Govindananda, mentioning their works, dates and details of personal history. 

The teaching of Sanskrit is a neglected branch of study, and at the present 
stage of Sanskrit studies in our country and in view of their future, the subject 
is of increasing importance. To the meagre work In this field, Prof. D.G. 
Apte has added a brochure entitled the Teaching of Sanskrit (Padma Publica- 
tions, Bombay and Baroda), in which he reviews the three methods, the old 
Pandit method, the Bhandarkar method and the new psychological method, 
and advocates a judicious combination of the old and new, the deductive and 
the inductive methods. While advocating the same synthetic method, Prof. 
G. S. Huparikar of Kolhapur, in a more comprehensive book ‘The Problem of 
Sanskrit Teaching 5 , has after arguing out the' importance and need for classical 
studies along with scientific and modern education, launched upon a rather 
over-exhaustive examination of the underlying principles of traditional exposi- 
tion of theses, interpretation of passages, development of thought, and com- 
menting on works as found in the different /Sastras in Sanskrit with a view to 
point out the fact that Hindu methodology in respect of learning and teaching 
advanced subjects, embodies commendable features which can compare fa- 
vourably with those enunciated in modern educational investigations of the 
West. Though the survey of Sastraic literature here is too lenghty for the 
purpose on hand, and the author is, notwithstanding his admission of the defects 
of the traditional Sastri-type, unduly severe on the modern research scholar, 
we have here a valuable compilation of a volume of data that forms a substantial 
. addition to Sanskrit pedagogy.;.,;: . ■ ■ • 

Speaking of the problem of Sanskrit teaching, we are led to the question 
of the position of Sanskrit in the new educational set-up. I might begin by 
referring to a fine article of Betty Heimann in the last issue of the Annals BORI 
(XXVIII. iii-iv) in which she points out in a convincing manner why Sanskrit 
study is necessary : By its antiquity, structure and richness, Sanskrit offers 
to its Western and Eastern sister and daughter languages a study-model ; 
retaining Its sound-sense unweakened, it Is a language whose supra-rational 
acoustics can hardly be transferred to translations ; and it is not dead, but 
like Nature, functionally alive. While with the attainment of freedom, we 
expected that a language In which all that is great and distinctive of the coun- 
try’s culture is imbedded would receive a great fillip, actually we were faced 
with the irony of Sanskrit getting a cold-shoulder from regional languages. 
In our own province of Madras, the axe was laid at its very roots by crowding 
it out of the school curriculum. With an apparent air of knowledge of the 
educational psychology with special reference to the young, it was repeated 
from some English authority that the young ought not to be made to study 
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four languages, forgetting the linguistic conditions in this multi-lingual country. 
Besides vast bilingual areas, conditions of religious and cultural life automati- 
cally keep up a constant bilingual imagination, with the mother-tongue on the 
lips and Sanskrit in the mind ; to the linguistically precocious Indian child 
and more so to the South Indian, learning the mother- tongue, the classical 
language, the national language and the international language is not a burden. 
When this principle is accepted, it is not difficult to work out the details oi 
the syllabus. Regarding the position of Sanskrit with reference to the national 
language, time was when many enthusiasts, publicists and educationists were 
boosting up, verbally though not in any practical manner, the unique claims 
of Sanskrit. Sanskrit is undoubtedly the ideal but considerations of practical 
politics have led to the acceptance of Hindi. The agitation in favour of 
Sanskrit has been fruitful in so far as it has been included in the schedule 
of permitted languages. Acceptance of Hindi in Devanagari script and 
of Sanskrit as source is an indirect victory for Sanskrit ; and Hindi advo- 
cates who have gained support by emphasising the Sanskritic basis, can 
hardly rest content with lip-homage to Sanskrit. If Sanskrit should function 
effectively as a grand reservoir, contributing a common all-India voca- 
bulary and terminology, the language and its literature in all its branches 
should be adequately cultivated for the correct utilisation of its material and 
linguistic resources. As the Rastrabhasa has to spread over a large area 
in the South, only the use of Sanskrit vocabulary, a large amount of 
which has penetrated the languages of that area too, can give quick results. 
Even when Hindi is being employed in public affairs as a common 
language, Sanskrit as a cultural common language in higher and 
academic spheres of activity cannot be avoided. Whether Sanskrit Uni- 
versities, which are also much talked about, materialise or not, no educational 
reconstruction of the country will be considered complete or true to the country 
if it does not provide for Sanskrit at all stages. An educated Indian will take 
the name in vain, if he should be devoid of a knowledge of Sanskrit. In his 
famous article in the Press on the language question, our revered Prime Minister 


expressed his confirmed opinion that ‘Sanskrit language and its literature 
and all that it contains” formed “the greatest treasure that India possesses”, 
“her finest heritage”, and that he desired “to promote the study of Sanskrit 
and to put our scholars to work, to explore and bring to light the buried litera- 
ture in this language”. Though he prefaced this article of his as being wri- 
tten in his capacity as a writer, we are assured in our hearts that, having in 
him one than whom we cannot find a more sincere and ardent soul, ere long 
he will give official implementation to Jhese cultural convictions of his. 
May not the Asokan emblem and the JLrsa motto give an assurance to anci- 
ent culture and Sanskrit ? May not Sanskrit still look to the illustrious 
Pandit whose famous ancestors in Kashmir made the greatest contributions 
to its literature, criticism and philosophy for an uninterrupted period of 
eight centuries upto the Mchamedan times 1 


Svasydm antavbhavya 
svdkdram kurvatl sarvam l 
Bharatyambudhi-mahail 
samskftir api Samskrld jayaii | 


7. Presidential Address! History (VIII) 

By 

Dr. A. S. Altekar, M.A., LL.B., D.Litt. 

The Ups and Downs in Indian History ancl Culture; Their Causes and Cures. 
Ladles and Gentlemen, 

The History section of our Conference comprises of the entire period of 
Indian history. We have only recently won our freedom after a long period 
of slavery and I therefore think that it would not be inopportune for me to take 
a broad and rapid survey of the entire history of our country, with a view to 
find out the causes that were responsible for the ups and downs in our history 
on several occasions. 

For the time being let us assume that the Aryans were immigrants in India 
and that they gradually established their political and cultural supremacy 
in the country. What were the qualities which enabled them to achieve this 
desideratum ? 

Unfortunately we have no reliable and detailed knowledge of the opponents 
of the Aryans. They were either the Indus valley people or some others much 
less civilised than them. Such remnants of the Indus Valley civilisation as 
have been found tend to show that these people were particularly backward 
in the use of military weapons. Nor do they appear to have utilised the services 
of the horse or the elephant for warlike purposes. As against this background, 
the Aryans, though backward in urban civilisation, were more advanced in 
the science of the warfare. Their mastery in horsemanship and superiority 
in chariot corps gave them a military superiority comparable to what is given 
in the modern age by the supremacy in air. To maintain this supremacy, 
it was necessary to have an efficient and prosperous class of smiths and carpen- 
ters In society, and we find that care was taken to keep the prestige and status 
of these professions very high in the Vedic period. Rathakaras , who manufac- 
red the chariots that conferred the military supremacy, constituted a special 
privileged class in the society ; we can therefore well understand why the Vedic 
texts should lay down a special season for their Upanayana, as they do for 
that of the Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. On several occasions the 
Vedic poets compare their skill in poetry to the skill of the smith or the carpen- 
ter ; we can hardly imagine a modern poet resorting to such similes even in a 
communistic society. The Vedic Aryans had realised that their supremacy 
depended upon the efficiency of their military weapons and the agility of their 
chariot corps and were taking all steps to ensure it by giving a very high status 
to smiths and carpenters, on whose efficiency it depended. 
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Vedic texts reveal that the Aryans were devided Into not less than 35 
tribes or states, though they were occupying only the Punjab and the N. W. F. P. 
There was only cultural, religious and linguistic unity among these tribes ; 
but not political one. Their states were territorially very small units like the 
city states of ancient Greece, and as the Dasarajha war shows, some of them 
would often stoop to seek the help of the non- Aryans to bring about 'their 
opponents’ downfall. 

Overwhelming however was the military supremacy of the Aryans over 
the non-Aryans, and the latter were driven to seek shelter in the caves of in- 
accessible mountains at least at the beginning of the struggle, — -cf. To dasam 
varnam adharam guka kah. It must Ije however noted that the Aryans did not 
follow the policy of merciless annihilation for a long time. They realised 
that a more effective way of permanent success was a cultural and racial inte- 
gration. We begin to find a number of instances in the later Vedic period of 
the racial synthesis. The instance of Kavasha Ailusha shows that though a 
certain amount of disrepute attached to these unions, the children bom to 
them could eventually secure a respectable status in society, if they possessed 
sufficient merit. Marriages with sudra women are unreservedly condemn- 
ed in later Smriti literature, but a verse like 

WTOTI WjT: II 

shows clearly that they were not regarded as unwelcome in earlier times. 
Even respectable heroes like Arjuna and Bhima are seen marrying non- Ary an 
princesses like Udupl and Hidimba. 

So military supremacy and racial and cultural synthesis constituted the 
key to the Aryan success in the earlier and later Vedic periods. 

It is very probable that the Aryans entered India in C. 2500 B.G. During 
the next two thousand years they went on gradually progressing, and they 
. eventually succeeded in Aryanising the whole of Northern India and the greater 
part of the Dekkan by 500 B.G. 

One of the most peculiar features of the political life of India during this 
period is complete freedom from foreign invasions. During no other stretch 
of 200 years of her history was. India ever so remarkably free from foreign 
attacks. In the country itself, the Aryans encountered very little effective 
political or military opposition from their opponents. This produced two 
undesirable consequences. The Aryans, whom we may now well call Indians, 
did not pay the same attention to maintain their military efficiency as they did 
in the Vedic period. Caste system had now developed fairly well and it made 
fighting a concern of the one class, the Kshatriyas, and not of the whole society. 
The status of the smiths and carpenters, on whose efficiency depended the 
military supremacy, deteriorated ; they were relegated to the position of the 
Shudras. 

States continued to be small units during this period. It Is no doubt true 
that the Brahmana literature refers to Samrats , Adhirats and Chakravartins , 
but the available data do not show that their kingdoms were much bigger than 
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those of ordinary kings or rajas. They used to be given these titles, if they 
happened to succeed in defeating their neighbours and getting a tribute from 
them for the time being. A unitary big state was unknown to this age. 

Hindu intellect during this period continued to be creative. Metaphysics 
made remarkable progress, as evidenced by Upanishadic, Buddhist and Jain 
philosophies. Grammar and philology were developed and the literary 
activity in the legal literature commenced; speculations in the sphere of the 
political thought were original and fruitful. Astronomy and mathematics, 
medicine and surgery, mining and metallurgy were assiduously cultivated. 

India was invaded by the Achaemenians in 516 B.G. and Alexander the 
Great in 327 B.G. A certain amount of military deterioration had taken 
place by now, but it was more than counterbalanced by the intellectual virility 
and scientific progress that had been made since the Vedic period. The 
Achaemenian and Greek invasions did not therefore necessitate an all out 
effort to repulse. We have very little authenticated data about the incidents 
connected with the Achaemenian invasion. But it is admitted on all hands 
that Alexander could not remain in India for more than 19 months and that 
all his garrisons were wiped out in less than ten years time. Not only this, 
Ghandragupta Maurya succeeded in driving back the Greeks beyond the 
boundaries of Afghanistan and Baluchistan by 306 B.G. 

The rise of the Mauryan power and its success in welding practically 
the whole of India into a mighty empire is a political phenomenon which we 
have not yet succeeded in understanding fully and properly. There can be no 
doubt that the success of the Mauryas was primarily due to their great power 
of organisation and signal success in forging a powerful military machine. 
But the historian cannot explain as to why this feat could not be repeated by 
any of their successors. : 

During the period 200 B.G. to 500 A.D. India suffered from a number of 
foreign invasions. First came the Bactrian Greeks and they were followed 
by the Scythians, the Parthians, the Kushanas and the Hunas. This almost 
continuous series of foreign invasions no doubt fills us with regret and dismay. 
But we should not forget to make a due allowance to the peculiar geographical 
position of Northern India. No other country, as rich and extensive as India, 
had the misfortune of being situated on the outskirts of a region, inhabited by a 
number of restless, uncivilised and therefore militarily powerful tribes as India. 
The British, the Germans, the French or the Americans did no doubt not 
suffer from so many foreign invasions in any period of seven hundred years of 
their national history, but they had not the misfortune of having on their 
outskirts a territory like central Asia, teeming with a number of restless and 
barbarous tribes. 

The Greek invasion under Alexander the Great produced a political and 
military reaction and the result was the powerful Mauryan empire embracing 
most of the country. The historian however cannot explain why poUtical 
unity should not have been produced by the later invasions of the Scythians, 
Parthians and the Kushanas, as it was apparently done by the earlier invasion 
©f Alexander the Great. We can only conjecture. The invasions of most of 
these invaders did not usually penetrate beyond the Punjab, the rest of India 
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was not much affected by them and did not therefore show any appreciable 
reaction. The Punjab at this time was studded with a number of republics, 
the Kambojas, the Madras, the Kunindas, the Yaudheyas, the Malavas and 
the Kshudrakas. Each one of these republics was a small unit, but some how 
they could not succeed in forming a big unitary state to present a united front 
to the invaders. For the same reason the small republics of the Lichchhavis 
the Videhas, the Sakyas, the Koliyas and the Mall as disappeared before ■ the 
advance of imperialism under Ajataiatru and his successors. In ancient 
India on several occasions powerful states were forged under the leadership of 
kings, but never under that of the republic. The evolution of a large and 
unitary state becomes possible only by the integration of a number of smaller 
units. Integration is not possible without the sacrifice of some amount of 
independence, even in the modern age when representative institutions have 
been evolved. In ancient time when representative institutions were un- 
known, a unitary and integrated state comprising say the whole of the 
Punjab, would have been possible only if the Kunindas and the Trigartas, 
the Arjunayanas and the Yaudheyas, the Malavas and the Kshudrakas were 
prepared to sacrifice a part of their own independence in favour of a Central 
mighty state. The republics were naturally so passionately wedded to their 
own freedom that they did not think it desirable to vote for any such central 
and unitary state. History shows that on critical occasions, sometimes two 
republics would form a confederation ; the Lichchhavis and the Videhas 
formed one such confederation to resist the encroachments of Ajatasatru, the 
Kshudrakas and Malavas formed another to oppose the invasion of Alexander 
the Great. But these confederations are never known to have consisted of 
more than two republican states and they lasted for short periods only. The 
Punjab thus could not present a united front to the Indo-Greeks, the Scythians 
and the Parthians and the Kushanas because its republics could not forge 
a strong unitary state. In the case of monarchical empires, a central unitary 
state could be easily forged, because the unity was secured at the point of the 
sword through annexations. The Punjab suffered most from foreign invasions, 
but the rest of India did not always run to its help. Though the holy land of 
the Vedic Rishis, it had ceased to have any attraction for the custodians of the 
later Vedic culture. There were no holy places in the land of the Five Rivers, 
which the Hindus of the later age were accustomed to visit. The Karnaparvan 
of the Mahabharaia shows that the Bahlikas or the Panjabis were regarded as 
outlandish, following a number of objectionable customs. Can this be one 
of the reasons why the rest of northern India did not make it a common cause 
to clear the land of the Five Rivers from foreign invaders ? It is true that 
Chandragupta Maurya was an exception, but it is not unlikely that the interest 
he took in driving out the invaders from the Punjab may be due to the accidental 
circumstance of his minister Kautilya being a native of North-Western 
frontier*. 

Another reason why the invading tribes were not driven out from the land 
appears to be this. The leaders of these tribes like Maues, Azes, Wima, 
Kanishka and Toramana were too powerful to be resisted by the local disunited 
states. Their successors were no doubt weak, but they were not considered as 
foreigners because they used to accept the religion and culture of the land and 
became more enthusiastic Hindus or Buddhist than the natives themselves* 
The Scythian ruler Rudradaman was a greater admirer ofi Sanskrit than Ms 
opponent the Brahmana Satavahana King Pujumayi* The latter preferred 
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Prakrit for official records, while the foreign conqueror was enamoured 
of Sanskrit and took pride in his capacity to write chaste Sanskrit in classical 
style 1 . The second Kushana ruler Wima Kadphises bore a foreign name, but 
he invariably describes himself as a Paramamahe soar a on his coins. Toramana’s 
son Mihirakula was no doubt a foreigner in extraction, but he was a staunch 
Hindu in his religious faith. His coin legend is Jayatu vrishadhvajah and in- 
scriptions describe him as a ruler who had never bowed his head before any- 
body excepting Sthanu or Siva. So the situation about the foreign invasions' 
was this ; the leaders of these invasions could not be resisted because there was 
usually no unitary and powerful state in the Punjab to oppose them. Civilised 
states always find it difficult to successfully resist the impetuous leaders of 
barbarians 9 invasion. If the Gupta empire was shaken by the invasions of 
Hunas, we should not forget that the mighty Roman empire also tottered before 
them, 

The small kingdoms in which foreign empires used to dwindle down in 
less than a generation or two were not much distinguishable from indigenous 
Hindu states and so usually no effort was made to wipe them out. They were 
not felt as thorns in the body-politic of the country, for the foreign rulers usually 
became more enthusiastic patrons and followers of Indian culture and religion 
than the Indians themselves. 

So in spite of foreign invasions India continued to make an all round 
progress during the period 200 B.C. to 800 A.D. In the sphere of intellectual 
achievements, her contribution to mathematics and astronomy was as remark- 
able as that to literature and philosophy. Her Universities became interna- 
tional centres of learning and were resorted to by a number of Tibetan, Chinese, 
Korean, Japanese and Javanese students. Her doctors were invited by the 
Arab Khalifas to Bagdad, where they organised hospitals and got Sanskrit 
medical works translated into Arabic. Her priests and missionaries went to 
China, Java, Sumatra and Borneo in India-built and India-driven ships to 
preach Hindu and Buddhist philosophy, and her artists to teach Indian forms 
and ideals of Fine Arts. The most magnificient products of art were pro- 
duced in India during this period. Her economic position was sound ; the 
balance of trade was in her favour and flooded the country with gold enabling 
the Kushanas and Guptas to issue copious gold currency. The cloth pro- 
duced by her was clothing ail countries from Egypt to Japan and offering 
employment to lakhs of people. India was no doubt the leading nation of Asia 
during 400-800 A.D. It was partly due to her having a new gospel which her 
priests and missionaries went out to preach, and partly to her immense intellec- 
tual superiority both over Ghinese in the East and Arabs in the West. It 
should nor be forgotten here that the intellectual renaissance that took place 
among the Arabs during the 7th and 8th centuries was largely due to the inspira- 
tion that they received from India* 

India was unable to maintain this supremacy after about 800 A.D. The 
even balance that was kept between the four purushdrthas , Dharma , Artha, 
Kama and Moksha down to the end of the Gupta period, got seriously tilted 
after about 800 A.D. Religion became an unending series of rituals and obser- 
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vances to be performed almost on every day of the year. Three baths were 
prescribed instead of one ; even the Sandhya prayer, which by its very nature, 
could not have been intended for more than two times, was enjoined to be 
performed thrice. Growing orthodoxy of the age disapproved of dissection 
and condemned the pursuit of agriculture on the ground that ploughing involv- 
ed killing -of insects. Inter-caste marriages and dinners, that were allowed in 
the earlier age, were frowned out of existence ; conversion of foreigners that 
was so common, was given up and Hindu priests ceased to visit foreign lands 
to preach their gospel, as did their ancestors a couple of centuries before. The 
disappearance of Upanayana among the Kshatriyas and the Vaishyas gave a 
serious blow to the cultural and general education of warriors and traders and 
artisans, which reduced their general efficiency. Their education became too 
much narrow and specialised. Useful arts and professions began to be regarded 
as plebian and they were boycotted by the higher sections of Brahmanas* As 
the services of the best intellect of the society were no longer available for the 
development of arts and crafts, they ceased to make any progress worth the 
name. 

Liberal education also became narrow. There was too much of specialisa- 
tion in logic and philosophy, astronomy and mathematics. There was no 
broad-based secondary course of education ; and as a consequence the logician, 
the Dharmashastrin and the rhetorician did not possess much knowledge of the 
problems and achievements of one another. The Indian intellect ceased to 
be creative, almost in all spheres of knowledge; commentaries and digests have 
been the order of the day since the 9th century ; original works were few and 
far between, ■ . 

The situation became further deteriorated owing to the growing self- 
conceitedness of the Hindu scholars after the 10th century. A Varahamihira 
could pay homage to Greek astronomers in the 7th century ; they may be 
Mlechchhas, he says, but they deserve to be honoured as rsis because of their 
knowledge of the astronomy. In the 11th century Hindu scholars had no 
open and enquiring mind ; they would refuse to accept what was not in con- 
sonance with the views of the sacred texts. The discoveries of the earlier 
astronomers could not become popular ;■ Brahmagupta in his Brahmasidd- 
hanta says “Some people think that the eclipse is not caused by the head of 
Rahu. This is a foolish idea. The Veda says that the head eclipses, likewise 
the Manusmriti and the Gargasamhitd. No progress in knowledge was possible 
under these conditions. 

There was thus a general deterioration in Hindu society in several spheres 
of life when it came into conflict with Islam. Nevertheless it is worth noting 
that India offered a much longer and more effective xesistence to Islamic 
invaders than was offered elsewhere. Persian empire collapsed within a 
decade of Mohamad’s death ; the whole of Northern Africa was occupied by 
the Arabs in less than a century. Spain was occupied in 710 and within a 
century of that event, Southern France, Southern Italy, Cicily and Crete were 
all occupied by Muslim forces. As compared to this rapid progress elsewhere, 
the Arabs could hardly make much headway in India. They no doubt annex- 
ed Sindh in 712 A.D., but they failed to make any progress further inwards 
for three centuries. They were repulsed from Kathiawar, Gujarat and Raj- 
putana by the Chalukyas and the Gurjara Pratiharas. 
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History shows that when Islamic faith was accepted by semi-civilised 
tribes, the latter used to receive a new energy and vitality which however used 
to last for only about a couple of centuries. The Arabs ceased to count as a 
political force by c. 800 A.D. But Islam happened to be accepted by the 
Turks by this time, and it was they who succeeded in conquering Constantinople 
and Balkan peninsula. Turks became politically feeble and were reduced to 
dire distress by the Moguls in the 13th century ; it is however worth noting that 
the Moguls were not Muslims at this time. Chengis Khan and Hullu Khan 
had greater inclination towards Buddhism and Christianity than towards 
Mahomedanism. 

The Turks under Mahumad of Ghazni were a mighty power ; but his 
descendants were merely dragging their existence in the Punjab during 1030 
— 1190 A.D. Unfortunately the Hindus of those days, misled by the earlier 
examples of the Kushanas and the Hunas, thought that the new religion and 
Kingdom would not be a thorn in the body political and cultural of India and 
so allowed it to lead a precarious existence there. 

Another mistake that was committed by Hinduism at this time was to 
discontinue the old practice of conversion and reconversion. It is from among 
the converted Hindus that many of the Muslim conquerors were recruited. 
Malik Kafar, the conqueror of the Deccan, Jalaluddin who gave an impetus to 
the spread of Islam in Bengal, the founders of the Muslim states of Ahmedabad 
and Ahmednagar were all converted from the Hindu fold. And so was a 
recent ancestor of Mahmad Ali Jinah, the architect of Pakistan. It is worth 
noting that though many of the first converts were quite unwilling to come back 
to their old religion owing to political ambitions and allurements such was not 
the case with the vast majority of them. They used to yearn to come back 
but were refused admission. 

Another cause of the success of Islam was the absence of the realisation 
of the political unity of India and of the necessity to defend it. United efforts 
to oppose the invaders were but rarely made. The fate of the kings of Northern 
India did not make their Dekkan contemporaries wiser. Yadava king Sing- 
hana (1205-1246 A.D.) was a powerful ruler. He did not only not devise a 
plan of forming a confederation of the Dekkan powers against the Northern 
enemies, but treacherously attacked the Ghalukyas from the rear in 1235, 
when they had been weakened by a Muslim attack. The first thing that 
Singhana’s son Krishna did after his accession was to attack the Paramaras, 
because they had been weakened by a recent attack of the Delhi Sultan. 

We need not however suppose that the absence of unity was a particularly 
Hindu weakness. It was quite common among the contemporary Christian 
and Muslim powers as well. In the 14th century when Turkey was trying to 
annex the Balkan peninsula, the Christian kings there were as much disunited 
as the Hindu kings in India. While Bulgaria was facing the Turkish invasion 
from the south, she was being attacked by her Christian neighbours from the 
north. The victory of the Turks in the critical battle of Nicoplis fought in 
1396 was largely due to the help which George Brucovish, the Christian king 
of Serbia, gave to the Muslims. In the hope of saving his kingdom this ruler 
gave his daughter Maria in marriage to Sultan Murad II, just as Ramdeo Rao 
had married his daughter to Allauddin Khilji. When his Christian neigh- 
bours organised a united front against Murad, George refused to join the 
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effort and gave secret information to Murad, just as Ram Deo Rao did against 
the Kakatlyas. George even fought against the Christian king of Bosnia as an 
agent of Murad. 

In Medieval India the Muslims were also not always able to present a 
united front. Humayan did no doubt not attack Bahadur Shah, because he 
was engaged in fighting against the Rana of Chi tor. But such cases were 
exceptions, rather than the rule. The Mughal rulers were as bitter in their 
fight against the' Afghan sultans of Bengal, as they were against the Rajputs of 
Rajputana. They waged a war of about 100 years in order to destroy the 
Muslim states of the Deccan. When Avalia Khalillulla rebuked Mahmud 
Shah I of Malwa for fighting against fellow Muslim States, he had to confess 
that Muslim rulers found it difficult to follow the injunction not to fight against 
their coreligionists. 

Medieval history thus shows that Christian, Hindu and Muslim rulers 
were all equally void of territorial or religious patriotism. State was regarded 
as the private property of the ruler and he tried his best to defend it with such 
help as he could get. The Nabab of Avadh secured and utilised the help of 
the Hindu Marathas to overpower the Muslim Rohillas. 

It is true that Hindu States lost many battles because of sheer carelessness 
or stupidity. But these were not peculiarly Hindu failings. How did Shivaji 
succeed at Pratapagad ? How did he escape from Panhala ? How were the 
fingers of Shahistakhan chopped up ? Simply because Muslims had became 
as careless and stupid by this time as the Hindus once were. 

The initial defeat of the Hindus was due to the simple fact that they were 
no match to the new spirit and energy which Islam always infused among semi- 
civilised tribes. These qualities however lasted only for some time. After a 
few decades Muslim rulers of India developed the same defects which had 
brought about the downfall of their Hindu opponents. 

History shows that when Hindus became imbued with high idealism, 
they also became invincible. It was this idealism and spirit of sacrifice generat- 
ed by it that was responsible for the success of Rana Pratap and of the Marathas. 
The latter were few in numbers ; they had hardly any resources and leaders 
when they were fighting against Aurangzeb between 1680 and 1707 ; and still 
they proved more than a match for the mighty Mogul empire. 

What does the above rapid survey of the history of India reveal ? It 
shows that as long as military efficiency, intellectual virility and scientific 
spirit were well nourished, the country was at the vanguard of progress. The 
series of foreign invasions from which the country suffered was due partly to 
India being on the outskirts of Central Asia, which was the home of a number of 
restless and uncivilised tribes and partly to her not taking these invaders ser- 
iously, as they became cornplecely Indianised in a generation or two. India 
committed the mistake of assuming that the Muslim invaders too will become 
a part and parcel of the population and accept its common culture. This 
however did not happen, partly because Hindu culture had ceased to be assimi- 
lative by this time and partly because there were too sharp points of contrast 
between it and the Islamic culture. Modern India is not likely to treat any 
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invasion lightly, as was done by our ancestors in the past, and so the mistake 
in this connection will not be repeated. It is reassuring to find that our govern- 
ment is trying its best to ensure scientific and technological progress and military 
efficiency, which are vitally connected with each other. 

India was enjoying leadership of Asia during the period 400 to 800 A.D. 
because of her sound economic condition and her undisputed leadership in the 
spheres of literature, philosophy and science. Our present economic position 
is desperate and we do not seem to have found any sure way to improve it. 
Japan is down for the time being and India probably is the leading nation 
in Asia in literature, philosophy and science. But we are far behind the western 
nations in most of these branches and strenuous efforts will have to be made to 
raise our standards of teaching, to build up national laboratories, military 
academies and centres of humanistic culture like Indological Institutes, before 
we can hope to come to the front rank. It is pleasing to note that our new 
government is taking steps to found most of the above Institutions, though 
unfortunately the necessity to coordinate and organise humanistic and Indolo- 
gical studies has not yet been recognised. The award of educational scholar- 
ships to students from other Asian countries is a step in the right direction. It 
will gradually secure intellectual leadership to us, if our Universities succeed 
in raising their standards of teaching and research. 

Hindu and Muslim kingdoms of the medieval times had common failings 
and drawbacks ; it would be wrong to suppose that Hindus have some peculiar 
defects and Muslims some special excellences or vice versa. Both these comm- 
unities along with the Christians, Sikhs and Parsis, have to learn to develop 
common civic virtues, which are indispensable for the successful working of a 
democratic constitution. 

Many of India’s misfortunes in the past were due to her being divided into 
a number of small states generally at war with one another. She could never 
maintain political unity for a long time. Luckily India has now become an 
integrated and unified nation as she never was before, and this augurs very 
well for our political and cultural progress. We should not however forget 
that in India there is unity in diversity and the political unity that we have 
achieved will be seriously endangered if the party in power at the centre will 
try to rule by brutal majority. The Central government will have to show 
great respect and toleration for the culture, language and traditions of the 
provinces and states. Then only the political unity will be enduring. 

The appeal that Indian philosophy and idealism made to Central and 
Eastern Asia was another factor that secured to India the leadership of Asia 
in the past. We have to answer the question whether modern India has any 
high idealism and philosophy that will attract the ears of her neighbours. The 
Gandhian gospel has made a certain appeal to the world, but is it a living force 
with the Indian classes and masses ? Gandhiji’s evening prayer is a genuine 
effort at a synthesis of the living religions of the world. Is it getting popular 
in the country ? Do our legislatures begin their work after reciting it ? Some 
sections of the Hindu community are averring that the ideal of ancient Indian 
culture alone will save humanity. But is any serious effort being made to 
define these ideals and to spread them among the masses, so that they may be 
actuated by strenuous and selfless activity for the regeneration of the country ? 
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India lost her material prosperity and political liberty partly because the 
ideals of Dhama and Moksha got the upper hand over those of Artha and Kama. 
We are now in the danger of losing such reputation as we once had for our 
spiritual idealism by the way in which rising generations are being trained in a 
purely secular system of education for the last hundred years. If things go 
on in the present fashion, mechanics will soon stamp out metaphysics from 
Indian culture. 

A survey of Indian History shows that synthesis of races, religions and 
cultures was the special mission of India. She failed in this mission in the 11th 
century and got into troubled waters. Our forefathers of the 12th century 
had not the foresight of their ancestors of the 3rd and 4th centuries. But 
modern India must try to resume the work that was given up in the 12th 
century. We must evolve a common culture for the land which should be 
liked and loved by the Hindus, Christians, Parsis, Muslims. The task is not 
easy, but well worth attempting. Let us hope that leaders of free India will 
direct their minds towards it. If we succeed in accomplishing it, we shall 
be setting a lesson for the rest of the world to follow. 



8. Presidential Address : Archaeology (IX) 

By Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, M.A., DXrrr., O.B.E. 


I am very thankful to the Executive Committee of the All-India Oriental 
Conference for electing me the President of the Archaeological Section for the 
15th session and thus giving me an opportunity of coming into contact with 
many of my colleagues working in the same field. The President of this Section 
in his learned address last year traced the importance of archaeology for the 
study of Indian history. In fact he termed archaeology as the hand-maid of 
history. Historian as he was his main thesis was that one should make use of 
archaeology mainly for the study of history. To him the principal duty of the 
archaeologist was to collect materials for the historian to work on. This year 
I should like to place before you the views of an archaeologist. Unlike most 
other countries archaeology in India is still a Central subject and most of the 
work in archaeology has so far been done by the Department of Archaeology. 
It is therefore necessary at the outset to have some idea of the background 
which fostered the study of archaeology in India. It was 87 years ago that the 
Archaeological Department was first established in India* but even before that 
an active interest in the study of archaeology had been growing for another 77 
years which culminated in the foundation of the Archaeological Department 
in 1862, In 1783 when Sir William Jones came to Calcutta as a Puisne Judge 
of the Supreme Court and began to learn Sanskrit, the idea of an institution 
for the study of oriental literature and culture was first conceived by him. It 
was due to his personal enthusiasm and great energy that he was able to collect 
a band of sympathetic scholars and to lay the foundation of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal with the object of enquiring into “the history and antiquities, arts, 
sciences and literatures of Asia 55 . It was from this time onwards that informa- 
tion began to be collected on the ancient monuments and sites of India and 
a systematic attempt was made for the study of Indian antiquities, inscriptions 
and coins. But due to lack of sufficient knowledge of the past history of the 
country, the progress had to be slow and the results far from conclusive. 
The study of Indian archaeology, however, received a new orientation with the 
discovery in 1837, by Mr, James Prinsep, the then Secretary of the Society, 
of the key to the Brahmx alphabet. Within another few years was also decipher- 
ed the second script prevalent in the North-West known among scholars as 
Kharoshthl. The decipherment of these two scripts put archaeology on a 
sound foundation. But nothing was done so far to encourage any fieldwork. 
In 1848 Alexander Cunningham as a young officer of the Royal Engineers 
urged that the Government of India should come forward and help in the 
preservation of ancient monuments in India by the appointment at Government 
expense of a suitable officer having a knowledge of the religions and arts of 
India and its epigraphy and numismatics, Cunningham’s appeal had no 
response for some years, but in I860 when India had passed under the Crown, 
Lord Canning, the first Viceroy of India, decided to establish an Archaeological 
Department of Northern India and appointed Cunningham as the Archaeologj- 
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cal Surveyor. Cunningham’s duty was only c to make an accurate descrip- 
tion of such remains as most deserve notice, with the history of them so far as 
it is traceable and a record of the traditions that are retained regarding them 9 . 
There was no intention of spending any money on the preservation ■ of these 
monuments or excavation of any of the numerous ancient sites in the country. 
This was, however, a short lived post and was abolished by Lord Lawrence 
after six years. But this decision of the Viceroy led to a great agitation both 
in India and England and in 1870 Lord Mayo as the Viceroy of India sanction- 
ed a post of the Director General of Archaeological Survey of India to which 
Cunningham was appointed again. He was also given two Assistants but even 
now their activities were confined to Northern India and only to the collection 
of historical and geographical data. The need for an officer for the rest of the 
British India was, however, soon realised and four years later James Burgess 
was appointed the Archaeological Surveyor and Reporter to Government for 
Western and Southern India. These appointments no doubt led to a great 
advancement in the study of Indian archaeology, but the conservation of ancient 
monuments or regular excavation did not form a part of their duty. The 
result was that very little attention was paid to the structural repairs with the 
obvious consequences, viz., that many of the first-rate national monuments 
remained in a disgraceful condition due to years of negligence and were fast 
disintegrating. In 1878 Lord Lytton with his unusual acumen found that the 
preservation of national works of art could no longer be left exclusively at the 
mercy of local Governments which were seldom alive to the importance of this 
duty. It was due to his personal interest in these monuments that the post of a 
Curator of Ancient Monuments was created in 1881 to which Major H.K. Cole 
was appointed. Cole was not only to prepare a classified list of ancient monu- 
ments of each Province but also to advise Government as to which of them were 
fit to be kept in permanent good repairs and which were beyond all repairs. 
But long before his work could be completed, the post was retrenched after a 
period of three years. In 1885 Alexander Cunningham also retired from ser- 
vice when the Surveys of Northern and Southern India were amalgamated and 
placed under the sole charge of Dr. Burgess. The whole of India was divided 
into five Circles and Burgess with the Help of his Assistants was to look after 
the conservation and survey of ancient monuments and sites and also research. 
It was also the time when the services of Dr. Hultzsch were placed at his dis- 
posal as an Epigraphist, mainly for South Indian inscriptions, Burgess retired 
in 1889 and hardly any work in archaeology was done till the end of the last 
century, though In 1895 Government of India came to the conclusion that it was 
advisable to maintain permanently some sort of Survey for the maintenance of 
monuments. But with the appointment of Lord Gurzon as the Viceroy of 
India in 1901 the whole outlook of Indian archaeology changed. Within a 
few weeks of his landing he announced his intention to encourage archaeological 
study in its every aspect. A year later, speaking before the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, he elaborated his scheme and the result was the reorganization of the 
Archaeological Department to be placed under a Director General. John 
Marshall, a brilliant classical scholar from Cambridge, was appointed to this 
post- in 1902.' But even then the conservation of monuments remained the 
duty of the Provincial P. W. Ds to be carried out through Circle officers and 
Marshall only acted as an adviser and was in charge of the distribution of a 
sum of Rs. 1 lakh as a grant-in-aid to different Circles and States towards the 
preservation of the most important monuments. He was in addition to exercise 
a general supervision over all works of excavation and conservation and also 
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to advise as to which monuments should be protected under the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act which had already come into force and in which 
line archaeological research should be conducted. He was thus to co-ordinate 
the work done in the whole of India and to submit an Annual Report to the 
Government of India. 

This dual control had its disadvantages which were not removed until the 
inauguration of the reforms of 1919 when archaeology became a Central 
subject and with the exception of a few monuments which remained in charge 
of the Provinces, the rest came under the direct control of the Department. 
This arrangement was continued in the Government of India Act, 1935. It 
may be mentioned here that it was in Marshall’s time alone that regular exca- 
vations formed a part of the Survey’s work and you are well aware of the flood 
of light which the numerous excavations undertaken by the Department has 
thrown on some of the darkest chapters of Indian history. In 1 938 the Govern- 
ment of India invited Sir Leonard Woolley to report on the condition of Indian 
archaeology. Pie was not satisfied with the method adopted in India for 
excavations which he considered as archaic and recommended the appointment 
of an Adviser for a term of years to introduce the latest method of excavations 
in India as a result of which Dr. Mortimer Wheeler was brought out for a 
term of four years. 

The, above summary of the progress of Indian archaeology during the 
last one hundred years or more would vividly show that archaeology is a pro- 
gressive science and like every other science must keep on advancing in know- 
ledge. During the last century the trouble taken over archaeological studies 
would have been considered amply paid for if one could properly identify the 
sites and monuments and collect some reliable history of them. Scientific 
excavation was practically unknown and so was the method of conservation. 
In the latter case, all that was necessary was to make a few drawings, plans and 
sections of the most important monuments and relegate them to the 'mercy 
of the ages, if not to the rapacity of the brick and treasure hunters. A fair 
knowledge of epigraphy and numismatics in addition to some knowledge of 
art and architecture was all that was required of an archaeologist. I have 
been an epigraphist myself and I am in no way belittling the importance of 
epigraphy and numismatics for the study of Indian history. For this purpose 
they are as important today as they were a hundred years ago and will remain 
so for the future . But archaeology is today much more of a science than it was 
ever before, though not an exact science as yet, and can no longer be regarded 
as the handmaid of history. The aims of historians and archaeologists are 
quite different though they may both cover the common ground up to a limited 
extent. The archaeologists are meant to assist the historians not only by 
providing them with materials but also in enlarging their field of study. This 
perhaps needs a little clarification. A historian is concerned only with the 
so-called historic period of a country or in other words, their task begins with 
written documents. Thus to a student of Indian history the starting point 
would be about the 5th century B.C. if not the 3rd century B.C. from which 
time onwards we possess historical evidence in the shape of a mass of literature, 
inscriptions, coins and standing monuments. Even then there are numerous 
lacunae to be filled up before we can reconstruct a continuous chronological 
history of India, The historian looks to the archaeologist to find out for him 
fresh evidences to fill up these gaps. In fact, written documents alone are 
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not always sufficient to give a complete picture of the daily life of the ordinary 
man of the past even of the historical period. It is the archaeologist alone 
who can help the historian in his study of culture by bringing to light the re- 
mains of houses and objects men of the period used for their daily life. 

But while the archaeologist is always helping the historian by providing 
him with fresh materials his scope is far greater than that of a historian. In 
India, for example, the duty of an archaeologist would not end with unravelling 
the history and culture of the 'Epic period or even those of the Vedic 'Aryans. 
His field of activity is far wider. In fact it is coeval with the appearance of the 
man on the earth and he has therefore to go back to scores of thousands of years, 
a period a historian, however extensive his scope may be, would never dream 
of reaching. One may, however, ask a pertinent question. Is the science of 
archaeology so advanced today as to enable us to solve all such problems and 
is there enough scope for such a study in India ? I must admit that archaeology 
is a humanistic science and is by no means a perfect science in the same sense 
as natural sciences are. But already there has been a great advance in its 
study with the help of exact sciences like Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Zoology 
and Botany. Chemistry’s function in respect of archaeology has in the past 
been the cleaning and preservation of antiquities and monuments. Now the 
role of Physics and Chemistry with reference to archaeology is far greater and 
far more important, A Chemist today is not only helping in the work of con- 
servation of monuments by finding out the causes of their decay and how to 
check it, but also by a careful analysis of the ingredients to be used, is able 
to render valuable assistance by suggesting which of them would be best suited 
for the purpose. He is even doing more. Recently Dr. F. E. Zeuner of the 
Indian Institute of Archaeology, London, was invited to visit India and help 
in the dating of the prehistoric sites in India. He has taken a large number of 
soil samples which when properly analysed are expected to throw fresh light 
on the environments of the early Man and the climate in which he lived. 


Similarly, the help rendered to the study of archaeology by other sciences, 
such as geology, botany, physical geography, climatology, mineralogy, soil 
science, etc., today is inconsiderable. They help us in our investigation in 
determining the age of the site and the antiquities they contain, the climatic 
changes that the region has passed through during thousands of years in the 
past and their consequent effect on the growth of vegetation in these regions 
throwing incidental light on the history of Man and his environment through 
the ages. I shall give you a couple of instances to show how these sciences 


have helped us very recently in solving some of our problems and bringing into 
fore certain facts which were not even guessed before. The importance of 
geology for prehistory is well-known, but the instances I am giving you are of 
the periods with which you are quite familiar. You are aware that some 
years ago a wooden pillar was discovered at Kirari in C. P., which is now 
preserved in the Nagpur Museum, The inscription on it has already been 
published in the Epigraphia Indica, but there was doubt whether the pillar 
was a sacrificial post or an ordinary pillar. It is true that there was nothing 
in the inscription to indicate that it was a sacrificial post but to be certain I got 
a piece examined by Dr. Chaudhuri of the Dehra Dun Forest Research In- 
stitute, and he identified the wood as Mahua which is found in abundance all 
over the Province. This examination increased the probability of the pillar 
not being used for a sacrificial purpose, as the wood used was not of any of the 
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varieties mentioned in the sacred texts as being suitable for a yupa. The other 
instance involves a very interesting problem which is yet to be solved. You 
will remember that during the excavations at Harappa the Archaeological 
Department came across several pieces of wood. Samples from these were 
also sent to Dehra Dun, and it was only three days ago when I had a talk with 
Dr. Chaudhuri, I was surprised to be told that the samples which were sent 
to him are now grown only in the hills. Most of the samples are of Deodar 
which, as you know, is grown only in the Himalayas to-day above certain 
heights. Now the problem is how did Deodar come to be used extensively 
by the people at Harappa. Only two theories are possible : that the Himala- 
yas were well-known to them and that they got the wood from the hills. The 
second theory and which is more probable is that the climate of Harappa was 
not the same four or live thousand years ago as it is to-day and that the local 
climate encouraged the growth of such hill plants in the neighbourhood. 
Th6se two instances will show’ how important the modem sciences are for tack- 
ling the problems in connection with archaeology. It is, therefore, essential 
that we should take the help of such sciences as much as possible in our work. 
It is also essential that prehistoric archaeology should have a very important 
place in archaeological studies in India side by side with the study of historic 
archaeology. It is through archaeology alone that we came to know that 
there was a highly developed civilization in India 5,000 years ago but hardly 
anything is known yet of the history of India of the intervening period of two 
thousand years or more. We know very little of the Vedic Aryans or even 
of the history of the period of the great Epics, the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata. Only archaeology can fill up this gap. For this a planned explora- 
tion of the great ancient rivers like the Sarasvati, Ganga and the Narmada 
and the excavations of carefully selected sites are essendal. In the South 
the problem is not only different but more complicated. The earliest contact 
with the historic period begins from the 3rd century B.C., but very little is 
known of the history of South India even of that period. Luckily, there is 
ample material for the study of prehistoric archaeology not only in the Sr.uh 
but in other parts of India as well. In the South we have thousands of megali- 
thic sites of which we know yet very lil tie. We are not even sure of their dates 
which have been vaguely guessed as ranging from 2nd century B.C. to 1200 
A.D. We have to find out who were the people responsible for these monu- 
ments, where they came from, how long they survived and how and where did 
they disappear. We have yet to collect definite data about the extensive 
palaeolithic industries existing throughout the length and breadth of India and 
come to a decision about their dates on the basis of stratigraphies 1 evidence. 
It is hoped that in course of time, by methodical eastward and westward ex- 
tensions of our explorations, we should be able to supply the missing links 
between the Indus Valley civilization and the civilization of the so-called 
historic period. With a bit of luck we may even be able to prove the theory 
already put forward by some eminent scholars that India was one of the cradles 
of human civilization. But all this needs not only careful planning but a host 
of specially trained officers of which there is an absolute dearth in this/country 
at present. The Archaeological Department is making an endeavour to have 
a Training Section but due to the financial stringency it has not yet been 
possible to give effect to it. Archaeology has become such a specialised subject 
today that it is necessary for archaeologists not only to have some knowledge 
of half a dozen sciences but to have a team work with other scientists who have 
acquired a specialised knowledge in these sciences. 
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In conclusion, I would like to say a few words about the place of archaeolo- 
gy in the post-war world. I am afraid Tt is not commonly understood the tre- 
mendous value archaeology may have in the educational planning of the future. 
Archaeology in its present state can no longer be regarded as a mere pastime 
for the initiated few. It is already being felt in the western countries that, the 
study of man has been neglected, nay almost ignored up to the present by the 
educationists all over the. world. It is normally lost sight of that to have a 
complete picture of Man, it is essential to have some knowledge of anthropology 
and archaeology, as the one tells us of Man’s place in nature and the other of 
the development of the human society in relation to the environments of man. 
To quote Dr. Clark of the Department of Archaeology and Anthropology, 
University of Cambridge : “Human development in its broad outlines can 
be made to introduce all the main fields of knowledge, and each can be shown 
in relation to human needs, thus making' a complete whole out of otherwise 
disconnected specialist studies. From the universe as studied through astrono- 
my the emergence of life and of man studied through the natural sciences, 
to the social development of man with its study through economics, mathema- 
tics, technology, engineering and the higher brandies of learning connected 
with his mind and religion, all can be built up into a coherent whole, with 
Man as its centre. The history of human race should thus enter into every 
stage of education”. 

With all the modem conveniences of communications the world is becom- 
ing smaller and smaller every day. With the improvement in aviation one 
can now go round the world in less than a week. With the introduction of 
jet planes in due course this period is likely to be shortened even further. If 
we want to avoid a tragedy and are anxious to have a lasting peace in the world, 
it is essential now, more than ever, to know how man has made himself and 
has passed through a succession of cultural history. Such a study alone can 
bring out vividly the fundamental unity of mankind. It has been claimed 
by some and perhaps not without reason, that if the various. races of the world 
received some training in the cultural history of mankind in their earlier ages 
and paid proper attention to their own culture as well as to that of others, they 
might not have been led astray by crazy dreams of racial superiority and 
. cultural domination which during, the World War II brought many of them 
on the verge of ruin. It is therefore time to take a lesson from the past and 
see that the study of mankind receives better attention than has been paid to 
it hitherto. I would, therefore, conclude with the observation of Sir Charles 
Pears, “Do not look on archaeology as merely digging into the past ; it is a 
science of how to manage the future. It is a science which shows us 
what happens under varying situations and man’s reaction to those situations. 
It shows us what man has done to conquer the obstacles in his path, where he 
has failed and where he has succeeded”. 



9. Presidential Address: Indian Linguistics (X) 

By Dr. Siddheshwar Varma, M.A., D.Litt., Nagpur, 

With mingled feelings of gratitude for occupying this chair and of nervous- 
ness before the staggering nature of the task before me, I jump to a considera- 
tion of the cross-currents of Indian Linguistics during the period 1948-49. 
Now cross-currents have forward as well as backward movements. Both these 
movements are distinctly visible during this period. Two outstanding pheno- 
mena force our attention to the forward strides which Indian Linguistics has 
taken during this period. Firstly, we have to welcome the establishment of 
what may now be definitely called the Katrean School of Indian Linguistics, 
initiated by Dr. S. M, Katre of Poona. This School has undertaken a chrono- 
regional approach to Linguistics, with a thoroughness which has few parallels 
in the history of Linguistics. A Series of stout volumes, prepared by a few 
enthusiastic disciples of Dr. Katre, eminently bring to light the actual intricacy 
of phonetic laws, brought about by inter-dialectical borrowing ; thus we learn 
from Dr. Tagare’s “Historical Grammar of Apabhramsa” that the change of 
the Sanskrit vowel ( ) into (a) was not a simple, immediate phenomenon, 
but during the earlier periods it was (i), which was the ever-increasing modifica- 
tion, then, owing to dialectical contacts, a reverse current started, so that during 
the later period (a) was the predominant modification. These hard facts give 
us, for the first time, a peep into linguistic reality. Dr. Mehendale’s “Historical 
Grammar of Insc-riptional Prakrits 55 gives, in exhaustive charts, space-time 
comparisons for every linguistic phenomenon, each chart having two-fold 
columns, viz. (1) regional, such as West, N.W., South etc.; (b) chronologi- 
cal, such as 3 B.C., 2 B.G., etc. The treatment of any Skr. sound or sound- 
group in any Middle-Indian period or area could thus be ascertained at a 
glance. Indian Linguistics has thus been raised, from the poverty of copy- 
book maxims, to the grand mansion of space-time perspective. But though 
this edification of Indian Linguistics was positively a matter of congratulation, 
there were reasons to apprehend that the Katrean School, by confining itself 
to the two-dimensional space-time approach, had missed the third element, 
viz. man, he., his culture. But these apprehensions were dispelled by a second 
phenomenon, which also has happily manifested itself at Poona. It is the 
linguistic approach strictly adopted by Professor P. K. Code of Poona, India’s 
greatest living historian of India’s culture at the present day. It was a great 
day when Prof. Code allied himself with Indian Linguistics. When further 
generations will actually undertake the preparation of a Real-Lexicon of Indian 
Languages, they will recognize the debt which they owe to Prof. Gode in this 
connection. For, while evaluating a Sanskrit word, he is never satisfied unless 
it finds a correspondence in the living dialects of Indo- Aryan. An example 
will bear this out. In his paper on “the history of the stirrup in India and 
foreign horsemanship”, he has pointed out that the first Sanskrit work in 
which the Stirrup has been mentioned is the of King Somesvara 

(A.D. 1130) ; but as pictures of the stirrup have been discovered in an inscrip- 
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tion at Mathura about B.G. 100-50 and another in Kulu about A.D. 200-300 
it is possible that Indo-Aryan had some word or words for the stirrup even 
during these earlier periods. But while writing this paper he was anxious to 
secure an actual testimony of Indian dialects in this connection. So in Feb- 
ruary last, he wrote to me to send him words for the “stirrup” in all the dialects 
of India. I was taken aback by his request and for the first time, I felt the depth 
of the wretched glossarial poverty from which we are suffering. We have no 
reverse dialectical lexicon which could, at a glance, give the dialectical words 
for the “stirrup”. So I sent a circular letter to this effect addressed to places 
from Norway to Colombo. The replies reached me in nearly three months. 
These replies showed that the predominant word for the “stirrup” in ali 
Indian languages approached the Arabic word (rikab), which has partly 
appeared even in Dra vidian [e.g. Kan-Tel. (rikab), side by side with (ankole) 
(ankavann) respectively] and GondI_ (rikab). The Sanskrit word mentioned 
in the is IRPTR, for which no dialectical correspondence was 

available. Monier-Williams gives two words for the stirrup, viz. 
and TR'ESTr, said to occur in lexicons. Gujarati (pavdo) “stirrup”, may 
perhaps correspond to the former, but even iRff) may be a Sanskritisation 
of a similar dialectical word. 

But this is only a typical case. There is hardly a paper of Prof. Gode 
which has no bearing on Indian Linguistics. For the historical evaluation 
of Sanskrit words, his papers are invaluable. A few specimens of his work 
during this period may be mentioned : — 

(1) In his “History of the Rangvalli art”, he has shown that Skr. 

in the sense of “decorating floors with coloured powders” occurs for the first 
time in tRmfcl-in the 7*h century A.D. This finding has three 
bearings on Indian Linguistics : — 

(a) It gives us a more exact meaning of Monier Williams 

sub-voce, renders it “a kind of plant used at sacrifices”. ’ 

(b) He has corroborated it with its parallel occurrence in Marathi 

“coloured powder”. ^ 

(c) His etymological correspondence Marathi corrects 

Kulkarni’s derivation of xjtfioj)' from Skr. -f sfrefey- (Kulkami : 
Marathi pfl ' qffa sub-voce). 

(2) In his paper “mosquito-net in Egypt and mosquito-curtain in India”, 

he has possibly discovered the Sanskrit word for chick , viz. qqq gq -j -which 
has been explained as “hanging down” by Mallinatha. 

(3) In the same paper he has possibly discovered the Sanskrit word for 
“glass-cup”, viz. qrTWRi- occurring in King Bhoja’s 

(A.D. 1050). Monier Williams has no entry for it has only for sprq-- 

mm-r a glass-vessel of any kind. 

(4) Sanskrit 3p«R- has been rendered “perfume” by Monier Williams, 
said to occur in Lexicons (cf. sub-voce), but Prof. Gode, in his communication 
to me dated the 27th December last, writes : “for the first time I have traced 
a reference in a Sanskrit source to the origin of sp^R- from a jpp or a shark” 
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It may also be added that Prof. Gode is tenaciously keeping up his alliance 
with Linguistics, so that 1 Lear from him generally twice a week. We have a 
little lexicographical study-circle at Nagpur, in which his communications are 
discussed, and for months there has been a recurring exchange of views with 
him on Sanskrit or Indo-Aryan words for tin, carrot, tattooing etc. 

I now come to the backward movement of the cross-currents. In spite 
of the dazzling forward achievements of the Poona School, the future of Indian 
Linguistics in the country as a whole is very gloomy indeed. Even our few 
trained Hnguisticians are, one by one, either deserting or becoming compara- 
tively indifferent to the cause. And none of them is to blame, for there is no 
linguistic atmosphere in the country. The average educated Indian is unaware 
of the existence of this subject and what makes the situation most appalling is 
the fact that in our schools and colleges, text-books prescribed by Universities, 
are being taught, which would kill all interest for a linguistic outlook and would 
degrade all language-learning into mere cram. For instance, modern 
phonetics takes the phenomenon of Sandhi as axiomatic, occurring universally 
in all human speech, all isolated sounds, when in concatenation, being always 
modified in length, pitch or stress. And historians of language unani- 
mously concur that this universal phenomenon was discovered for the first 
time by our ancestors, and the word Sandhi is now being used as a technical 
term in all leading European grammatical works in English, French or Ger- 
man, even pertaining to Greek or Latin*. And what a tragedy, that in such a 
country, the discoverer of Sandhi, authorized books are being taught, which 
definitely state that Sandhi concerns only Sanskrit, and not the language 
concerned ! A few examples may be given here as follows : — 

(!) “f Kriwr” by ^FrararaK *rf published by ttfrV srercwlr *wr 
S. 1948, is the premier Hindi Grammar in India studied by thousands 
of students every year in all parts of the country. Here is its pronounce- 
ment on Sandhi : — 

“The phenomenon of Sandhi is connected with Sanskrit. Sandhi is 
required in the Sanskrit language in word-building, in compounds, and in 
sentences, but in Hindi it is required in connection with only those compound 
words of Sanskrit, which have been formed according to the rules of Sandhi 95 . 

(srN 3rr wri f i sfcfcr *rror mm 

wmf # ^ sRfanr tot t, Tug *r stTr ^ % f*i% 

p % wt m sfft m fwr % Tmm 

# t-TO 

' (2) Marathi text-books also tell the same tale. A few examples will 
suffice :■ — 

(a) The by R* B. Joshi, 1925. 

“These Sandhis occur in Sanskrit words. In Marathi words they occur 
most rarely" (p. 9). 

( | srew flsta $?rrcr s *nn?ft otrt apitpr ) 
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“Some Sandhis have been made in pure Marathi words by the applica- 
tion of suffixes etc. just as ” s— 

sg-ff “(to) the house I. * * * 5 ', (p. 11) 

(to tor sraro few srfe ps m^m, rt ^:— 

wt+i'i T<!) 

So this author recognizes Sandhi only as a historical phenomenon in 
Marathi, Le., a phenomenon which occurred in the past, but does not occur 
at present. 

(b) M. S. Moneys Marathi Grammar, Hingne, Poona. 

“Sandhi occurs in those word-formations, constructed by the application 
of case-terminations, suffixes etc. or in sentences when (those words or) particles 
come together, only in Sanskrit ; such a (phenomenon) does not occur in 
Marathi, i.e., in this sense Sandhi does not exist in Marathi (p. 24). 

(ferfe srcTO mk tor srfeff tot^t tor> 

TORt mm crfwrft Tier fjfcft mm fta ffnff 

rt 3rqr?#$r jRTsfar srfa R§fer). 

(c) In Damle’s scholarly “ *RT5f” arrant ! 2nd Edition, 1929, 

p. 65, we read 

“In Marathi Sandhi generally does not occur between two words coming 
in contact in immediate succession during the course of a sentence" 

(wmfc r wm u torw srro tffa ffcr *nff). 

Heaven knows how much similar havoc has been created in text-books 
concerning other Indo-Aryan languages. Further investigation will perhaps 
tell the same tale. 

It is needless to add that without a phonetic outlook, it is hopeless to 
acquire a rational knowledge of any language, or to create an atmosphere for 
Linguistics.^ The whole future of Linguistics in the country is bound up with 
this phonetic outlook, without which the backward movement of the cross- 
currents will be an ever-increasing; drag on the subject 

With these introductory remarks on “cross-currents", I now proceed to 
offer a conspectus of the present trends of investigation in Indian Linguistics, 
with special reference to its phonetic, semantic and regional aspects : — 

I. In the field of phonetics, it is interesting to note an increasing interest 

for the nature of accent. The ball was set rolling by Dr. Tagare in his re- 

markable article in Marathi on “Stress-accent in Marathi"— ( pr n ^ W 

published in the iTffRFf qferr for April-June 1948. In many re- 

spects it is a masterly article, of most informative value, giving^ a synthetic 
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and complete conspectus of the Indo-Aryan accent from the very first article 
on the nature of the Vedic accent by B hllingk about the middle of the 1 9th 
century, and summarizing all the hitherto-propounded theories on the nature 
and history of the Indo- Aryan accent. If translated into English, this article 
would be of immense help to many research students. But concerning the 
nature of Marathi accent, the author’s opinion is rather categorical, neither 
taking into account nor anticipating the objections by several modern phone- 
ticians. In his opinion, even the question of stress-accent in Marathi cannot 
arise (cpRJcT: rnreta STOW 3TT% Miff fT 5nFT?T HTff) p. 23. 

In his opinion it is evident to any intelligent listener of Marathi. Dr. Tagare 
was followed by B. K. Modak’s article on the same subject in the same journal. 
He had tremendously elaborated the subject, giving an enormous number of 
sub-divisions of the stress concerned. In his opinion “Marathi stress before a 
consonant-group is familiar to all Marathi speakers’ 9 . 

I>tkt jsfgtwt Prt tom %rmm 

su|). 

In this connection I wrote to a distinguished authority on Indian music, 
Prof. G, H. Ranade of Poona. In his letter (received on the 1 6th August last) 
he wrote : “The true name of Poona is (Pune) and the syllable (re) has a 
stress.” Similarly “Regarding the word (abundant) (pu) is stressed, 

but does not receive the pitch-accent”. 

Now such opinions would be startling to many observers, who, like Bloch, 
have declared that they have never heard stress in the languages of India. The 
crux of the whole question is the definition of stress. Now stress is defined by 
Webster, sub-voce, as “force of utterance given to a speech-sound”. No doubt, 
in all connected speech, some sounds are louder than other sounds, but a loud 
sound is not necessarily a stressed sound. The difference between the nature 
of stress, pitch and loudness can be very well realized by examining the English 
word “Really ?” in questions. This word has two syllables ; the first syllable 
(rea) has a stress, being spoken with a muscular force, the second one (ly) has a 
pitch. Though (rea), spoken with greater breath-force, has a stress, yet it is 
not so loud as (ly), which has a pitch. The loudness could be measured com- 
paratively by hearing these syllables from various distances. As regards the 
stress-accent in the Marathi words and jot I have tested several 

Marafhl speakers, their pronunciation of these words shows no trace of “force” 
in the syllables (j) and (ofj respectively. 

In this connection, I wrote to Prof, Daniel Jones of London for opinion. 
In his reply dated the 9th March last, he wrote : “As to stress in languages 
of India, I have always had the impression that Indian languages (with the 
possible exception of Bengali) were stressless, i.e., that no syllables are pronounc- 
ed with greater force or greater muscular tension than others. There would 
seem to be differences of prominence sometimes, and these are probably due 

mainly to lengths The stresslessness of Indian languages is made very 

apparent by the way in which so many Indians pronounce English — either 
without stresses at all, or with stresses (or apparent stresses) continually in 
wrong places. Professor Chatterji once told me that there are certain words in 
Bengali' which require stress on particular words, e.g., jothasaddho ‘as far as 
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possible* in the Bengali version of the north wind and the sun. But apart from 
these special words, I think Bengali must be as stressless as the other languages 
of India. Prof. Firth has or had a theory that there was some stress in Urdu, 
but I have not noticed it myself, and I do not know any details of his theory. 55 

The above discussions indicate that the question of stress-accent in Indian 
languages may still be taken as an open question. In a recent communication 
on the subject, Prof. CL R. Sankaran of Poona tells me that he hopes to test 
this item through the Oscillograph in the Deccan College Phonetics Laboratory. 
Let us hope it will take us a little further. 

Another item in connection with accent is the peculiar intonation of 
Kannada. The same expert in music, Prof. G. H. Ranade, in his work “From 
Speech to the Classical Stage 55 (pp. 40-41), thus speaks of the Kannada in- 
tonation : — “The Kannada language, in which hard consonants occur on a 
very large scale, abounds in cadences. Thus, in every day conversation in 
that language a sing-song — better a semi-musical tone — asserts itself pro- 
minently at the closing of a sentence 55 . On reading this, I wrote to Prof. 
Ranade, inquiring from him about the authority on the basis of which this 
opinion of Kannada accent had been formed”. He replied : “Allow me to 
say that it is I myself who have found it to be so, after having lived long enough 
in Karnatak, and taken every opportunity of studying its characteiistics.” 
Here is a new perspective for linguistic researchers, who may one day be able 
to discover the detailed laws of this peculiar intonation. 

How far certain grammatical categories in one’s mother-tongue may effect 
the pronunciation or intonation of a foreign language has been aptly illustrated 
by the Tamilian’s adding (a) to an English sentence to turn it into a question or 
(e) to give some English word an emphasis. The (a) here is Tamil (a), which 
is an interrogative particle added to any word in order to turn it into a question, 
e.g., Tamil — (mamma) “is this a tree 55 ?, while the Tamil particle (e) is added to 
any word to give it emphasis (Petexson : Adyar Library Bulletin , December 
1948, p. 212). In fact the fundamental trends of a language are sometimes 
best betrayed when the speaker speaks a foreign language. 

Closely related to accent is Rhythm, and with the increasing investigation 
of folk-songs, the rhythm of folk-poetry is beginning to be investigated. Thus in 
her Shrimati Ramkisorl Shrivastav (Prayag 1946) states that 

not metre, but tune, constitutes the dominating rhythm of Hindi folk-songs. 
The singers manage to adapt any syllable of their songs to the peculiar tune 
happened to be sung by them. (^ % ^FT SHIFT f * * v* 

W WF TfW sfT §¥? rnt m W£T SffT | ). 

While this indicates the comparative freedom of rhythm in folk-songs, 
it does not necessarily imply that the basic poem sung had no fixed metre of 
its own. This is corroborated by the recitation of Dingal poetry in Rajasthani, 
as described by Prof. N. D. Swami in his article “the system of Dingal songs” 
Tffcff the ’for March 1948. In Rajasthan 

there was a fixed mode of reciting every poem, and the reciters so ably followed 
this mode on the field of battle, that the warriors, listening to these poems, 
offered their lives cheerfully. Some of these reciters are still extant, says the 
author. 
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In this connection, it is interesting to note that Dr. Sukumar Sen has 
discovered the basic metre of the characteristic Bengali metre “Payara 55 in the 
predominant metre of Old Bengali songs, published by him in Old Bengali 
Texts (Indian Linguistics, Vol. X, 1948.) 

As regards speech-sounds, Prof. G. R. Sankaran is developing his Alpha- 
phoneme theory which discards the arbitrary distinction between the vowel 
and the consonant. In fact the presence of so many glide-sounds (“ayatam 55 ) 
in human speech is exposing the hollowness of this arbitrary hypothesis, though 
as a working hypothesis it may be all right. Prof. Sankaran’s theory is 
based on purely mathematical grounds. This alliance of mathematics with 
Phonetics is a welcome indication of our further progress in Linguistics. 

In connection with speech-sounds, Prof. Firth in his article “Word palato- 
grams and articulation 55 (BSoS Vol. 12, Parts 2-3, p. 859) makes a revolu- 
tionary remark that initial d and dd cannot be regarded as having retroflex 
articulation in Northern Indian languages. His reasons are the more forward 
position of the tongue as indicated by the palatograms. But the more for- 
ward position of the tongue cannot be the decisive factor of this conclusion if 
two further considerations are not taken into account, viz. (1) the curbing 
back of the tongue (2) the acoustic impression of a retroflex consonant. No 
doubt the “retroflexion 55 of consonant as pronounced by a Deccanese sounds 
definitely stronger to the speaker of Northern languages, nevertheless his own 
corresponding consonant is certainly retroflex owing to the curling back of the . 
tongue and the acoustic impression of a definite “retroflexion, 55 Cf. Dr. S. K. 
Chatterji : “The Bengali ^ is of the same (i.e. retroflex) class, but it is pro- 
nounced at a lower position, approaching the alveolar region 55 (Origin and 
development of Bengali language, p. XXIX). 

We may now consider some notable items in connection with historical 
phonetics, formerly called phonology, a term which is now being shifted to 
another branch of Linguistics. 

(a) Prof. Turner, in his article Panjabi (pabb), Avestic (frabda-) (BSoS 
VoL 12, Parts 2-3, pp. 642-3) discusses the treatment of Skr. p + d > bb in 
Panjabi. The Panjabi sound expected was (dd), cf. (sabda-,) Panjabi (sadd), 
but in Panj. (pabb) “forepart of the foot* (prabda-), the (bb) is due to metathe- 
sis of (bd). He illustrates similar metathesis in Panj. (pabban) “lotus 
(padmini). Only further research could show the extent of this tendency to 
such metathesis. 

(b) Prof. H. W. Bailey in his article “Chandra and Canda 55 (JRAS 1949, 
p. 2) states (dr) to be a modification of Skr. ^ in Khotanese. In three Khotan- 
ese MSS he finds the variants (Camdra) and (Catida). This correspondence 
is interesting, as it is corroborated by Lahndi (candra) “wretched 55 a term of 
abuse, corresponding to Skr. (canda-). 

(c) Pt. Krishna Deva Upadhyaya in his 'tffcryfr Vol. II (1948), 

p. 433, gives some examples of phonetic extension in Behari folk-songs, e.g. 
fqsrfw being extension of “yellow garment 55 , atdfVu, being extension 

of srerel* “mansion 55 . But whether these extensions are strictly phonetic, or 
due to exigencies of metre, only further investigation could show. 
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In this connection. Dr, Sukumar Sen in his letter dated the 4th August 
last, communicates tp me this happy news ; “I have just completed the phono- 
logy and accidence part of my projected comparative Grammar of m iddle 
Indo- Aryan, I hope to make the work ready for publication in a couple of 
months”. 

Coming now to the formal aspects of Phonetics, viz. Epigraphy, the follow- 
ing items may be of some interest : — 

(a) Prof. J. G. Tavadia in his “Indo-Iranian Studies” (Visva-Bharatf 

quarterly Aug.-Oct. 1948), p. 124, states that Avestan Orthography, as com- 
pared to the language of the Old Persian inscriptions, is not to be considered 
genuine, but should be changed on sound philological grounds. For instance, 
the Vedic (< dasyu -) should be compared, not with the orthographic Avestan 
(< dinhu ■-) and ( dakhyu -), but with the genuine word ■(< dahyu ~), The suggestion, 
continues Prof. Tavadia, that the original meaning was “enemy” is not 
convincing, for in such a case the phrase aryanam dahyunam “of the countries 
(or peoples) of the Aryans” would be very strange in the mouths of Avestic 
adorers. The word meant “people” or “country” without any bad connotation 
originally. If (dasyu-) originally had a good meaning, then it could be philolo- 
gically connected, not with (dasa-), but with dasma-, dasra- “accomplishing 
wonderful deeds”, the verb being which the Dhatupatha includes among 
WTm : “to shine”, ■■■■■',■ vT 

(b) Dr. Mahdihassan, in his paper on “The Indian origin of Arabic 
Script” tries to show that the Arabs, being first inspired by the sight of the 
Indian numerals, derived the Arabic (£) from the Devanagari element ^ 
of the letter The alif (1) was the vertical stroke on the right of long 3flf* 
But his use of the term Devanagari in this connection is chronologically baseless, 
for the oldest MS of Devanagari originates in the 10th century ! 

(c) Dr. RaghuvJra, in one of his circulars (No, 21) points out that Devana- 

gari and allied scripts are not syllabic, in the same way as the Chinese on the one 
hand and the cuneiform on the other are. Here every element of a syllable 
is clearly and separately provided for (especially in the transcription of Sanskrit, 
where an expression like can be separately put ^ ^ 

at will) whenever necessary. The Devanagari script thus may be called co- 
vocalic instead of syllabic. 

(d) Tremendous changes in the Devanagari are being proposed from many 
quarters. The number and forms of the changes suggested are often most 
bewildering. This situation has become particularly baffling owing to the 
conflict of three-fold interests, viz. the printer’s, the reader’s and the writer’s. 
Every one of these naturally would have his interests first. Two papers in 
this connection may be mentioned :■ — 

(dl) sr% ^rnrfr fePr “ a reformed Devanagari script” in the 

?T FPCf ST^nrf^flr for s. 2005 pp. 50 ff. The author 

recommends a modification of the Devanlgarl script to suit the require- 
ments of the Lino-type. His suggestions have been accepted by a Printing 
expert, Mr. King of the lino-type and Machinery Ltd., Calcutta. But it 
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has still to be demonstrated how far his suggested modifications would meet 
the requirements of the reader and the writer of De van agar!. To the former, 
the majority of the letters are illegible, to the latter, the; structure of the script 
does not allow cursive writing. 

(d2) ^ROi flTTnft, a leaflet issued by Prof. S. K. Toshakhani of Srina- 
gar (Kashmir) in April, 1949. In this leaflet the author recommends the 
separation of vowels from consonants in the Devanagar: script. I wrote to 
Mm, objecting that the combination of vowels with consonants was a useful 
time-saving heritage for the modem writer of the script and that such a separa- 
tion would be disastrous from the view-point of the writer, though it may be a 
fortune for the printer. The author, in his reply dated the 22nd May last 
says : “I wish I had a copy of Dr. Gurtu’s script to show you the havoc he has 
wrought with the script. That is why I put the question, that if it be permissible 
to change the very shapes of Nagari letters, why not adopt the Roman 
script straightway ? It is in this context that my attempt has to be under- 
stood”. 3$ow in view of all these conflicts, I do not know if a joint conference 
of printers, readers and writers, after fully and frankly discussing one another’s 
view-point, could arrive at a united and definite decision. 

II. Coming now to the second great aspect of Linguistics, viz. Semantics, 
considerable attention has been devoted to what Saussure calls the “Synchronic” 
side of Semantics, i.e., the universal phenomena of meaning, irrespective 
of time and space. In this connection, Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy’s article 
“ Anandavardhan a’s defence of dkvani ” (Journal of the Ganga Nath Jha Re- 
search Institute, May, 1948, p. 187) may be mentioned. In the case of euphe- 
mistic or ironical language, the literal meaning of which is impossible to take, 
the factor which determines a particular sense was set up as suggestion 
“dhvani” by Anandavardhana. His opponents objected that the meaning of 
such contents could be the product of “inference”. Anandavardhana replied, 
as Dr. Krishnamoorthy’s illuminating exposition explains, that under inference 
there should be no scope at all for doubt whether a meaning is right or wrong. 
For instance, when fire is inferred from smoke, fire is a certainty. But with 
reference to meanings of words there is no such certainty. Hence suggestion 
cannot be taken as being merely inferential. It should be taken as anjnde- 
pendent category, being a factor of meaning. 

In the field of applied Semantics, however, many new perspectives have 
been opened, e.g., : — 

(a) The Gilgit Sanskrit MSS can offer a tremendous source of Sanskrit 
idioms, some of which could possibly be connected with those current in the 
living dialects at the present day. I had the opportunity to collect hundreds of 
such idioms during this year, a few of which may be noted here as examples 

Having taken pity (Vol. II, p. 115) (exactly correspond- 

ing to English), 

I feel home-sick % JW HT# (Vol. Ill, part 1, p. 

168 )®* 

You are talking rigmarole TOT TOT (Vol. III, part 3, p. 23). 
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Have some sense (ib.); be began to feel at home 

with them #: *r§ mxf: (Vo!. Ill, part 1, p. 6); he married 

her with great eclat srpT (Vol. Ill, part 2, p. 13); 

take breakfast with me *pr ^ff^prr sRfsqT (ib. p. 144). 

Only further investigation can show how far the basic ideas of these idioms 
have been continued during the living dialects of modern times. 

In connection with Hindi idiom, Shrimati Ramkisorl complains in her book 
?irf cf > ; rf fc r (p* 102) of the enfeeblement of standard Hindi in idiom 
and expressiveness owing to detachment from dialects. Hindi, she says, could 
be revived by infusion of dialectical material. Thus standard Hindi has accept- 
ed ’ifiTT for “motor-horn 55 from dialects (p. 102). 

(b) In the field of stylistics, unusual imagery has been revealed by the 

folk-songs collected by Shri Devendra Satyarthi, in his charming book 
'EjTcft f “the earth is singing 55 (Dec. 1948). The following specimens 
may be noted : — The earth was made the bridegroom’s stool in the 
marriage ceremony qj (Gujarati folk-song p. 101). 

O lofty hills, lower yourselves ! cpr SfRT (Garhwali song, 

p. 162). 

(c) As regards applied dialectical Semantics, it is interesting to note that 

even those not technically connected with linguistics are beginning to collect 
dialectical material. Thus Shri Agarchand Nahata, a leading literary re- 
searcher of Rajasthan, has published in the for March 1919, 

under the little ^rRT # TURft “the trade-jargon of goldsmiths 55 , a list 
of words occurring in two 19th century MSS relating to the language used 
by goldsmiths among themselves. Thus we have : — . for 
“goldsmiths 55 , for pjcf “gold, s pTW t for sftgT “mohur 55 . Shri 

Nahata suggests that this was a confidential language used by goldsmiths 
in order to keep among themselves their trade secrets. But this statement 
should be accepted with caution. For sometimes these dialects are 
erroneously supposed to be artificial fabrications, though actually they may 
be genuine, living dialects. I had a personal experience of this during my 
third linguistic expedition to the Himalayas in 1940, during which, in a small 
town situated in the heart of the Kashmir Valley, I discovered 9 dialects, which 
the Kashmiri people called “confidential languages 5 5 or (phirikath). Literally 
“round-about talks 55 . But to my amazement, I found one of the dialects, named 
“shop-keeper’s dialect 55 to be the relic of some Dravidian language, or a 
language related to Dravidian, for in this dialect the word for hundred is 
(nur), the word for the personal pronoun “I” is (nap), presumably related 
to Tamil (nan), Malayalam (na$) “I”. 

The enthusiasm of Rajasthan for dialectical collections has gone much 
further. The Sadul Rajasthan Research Institute has been preparing a 
Lexicon of Rajasthani for the last three years. About a lac of Rajasthani 
Words have been already collected, as I learn from Shri Naha|;a 5 s letter dated 
the 81st August, last, ..... 
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Folk-songs, recent publications of which have been already noted above, 
are another source which is enriching our knowledge of the semantic shades 
and variations in our dialects. Thus we learn from STFnflcT that 

the word for “spontaneous bending” in Bhojpurl is but bending 

brought about by somebody’s effort is (p. 441). From the same work 

we learn of an interesting semantic change in Bhojpurl. The author cites 
Bhojpurl (sadh) “desire”, which he correctly derives from Sanskrit 
which has an exact correspondence in Lahndi (sahddar) “longing” (p. .438),' 

Lexicography is another field in' connection with applied Semantics, in 
which there has been notable activity during this period. Though many of 
the works undertaken, to be detailed below, have a very valuable bearing on 
Linguistics, none of them can be of direct and immediate use to us. The first 
need of the linguistic researcher in India is a reverse dialectical Dictionary of 
Indian languages. 

I have already mentioned my difficulties in collecting dialectical words 
for “stirrup”. After 3 months’ correspondence I could get words only in 22 
out of the 750 dialects of India. Times are gone when Grierson’s one hundred 
and odd words in a reverse Lexicon could do. The recent alliances of Linguis- 
tics with cultural history in India, as pointed out above, necessitates an, early 
preparation of such a comprehensive work. But even this undertaking will 
be far from being adequate. As I wrote to an old pupil of mine 2 months ago 
“you have first to prepare a dictionary of the consonant-group (ks) in Sanskrit, 
before you are able to evaluate its treatment in your dialect”. We require 
dictionaries of even isolated, phonetic phenomena in the first instance, before 
we are able to soar to the "higher requirements of culture etc. Our standards 
of Linguistics are now so staggering, that we feel like pigmies in view of the 
resources which we actually possess. 

As regards the lexicographical works actually undertaken, the grandest 
of them, of course, is a “Dictionary of Sanskrit on historical principles.” The 
laurels of actualizing this undertaking must go to the initiative of Dr. S. M. 
Katre of Poona. The exigencies of time prohibit me from entering into any 
detailed comments on such a gigantic undertaking. I shall here content myself 
with pointing out the dire necessity of carefully studying all the Sanskrit com- 
mentaries, published or unpublished, if we really intend to collect a substantial 
crop of vocables. The Dictionaries hitherto prepared mainly relied on metrical 
works, taking the line of least resistance, but achieving little quantitatively. 

Next to this great undertaking, comes the lexicographical effort, in all 
parts of the country, for the supply of terminological material ba-sed on Sanskrit. 
Date — Karve’s Tf^TTWF sfftq* (1948) is a tremendous effort in this 

direction, collecting a considerable material from the past lexicographical 
works in this connection. Dr. Raghuvira’s “Elementary English and 
Indian Diciionary of Scientific terms” (June 1948) and W 

“Dictionary of Economic terms” (1949) are characterized by a careful solici- 
tude for coining terms to convey exact denotations : for “genus” he has wrflf, 
for “species” but for “sub-species” sr^snf^r. The prefix sr, as in Skr. 

srpTcfPTf has been used for denoting the more original concept, while spj, 

' signifying subordination, has been used for denoting the secondary concept 
sub-species. ’ 
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Rut when we compare even our best Dictionaries of modern Indian langua- 
ges, with those of the West, one feels that we have not yet even conceived of 
the definitional stage of Lexicography. For example, take the rendering of the 
English word “grind 55 in Webster sub-voce, where it is rendered as “to reduce 
to powder, by friction, in a mill, or with the teeth. 55 Now compare the ren- 
dering of the corresponding Marathi word in Date~Karve 5 s ^ 

cjfftsr sub-voce : =qruf qn;8f , One can easily see how far these 

renderings are from the definition of Patanjail had noticed the absur- 

dity of rendering words by merely synonymous words : thus commenting on 
STRlsr: (Pan 1,3.1), he starts with a question: — pprr | 

Then qrf? is further replied to by another synonyms. Then Patanjali 
thus reprimands the interpreters by synonyms “you explain words only by 
words ; such a does not give any sense 55 



In connection with Lexicography, a few thought-provoking etymologies, 
advanced during the period, may be of some interest : — 

(1) The word (pakhtun), usually called Pashto, being the language of 

the Pathans, is derived from the Rgvedic word (pakhtan) by Dr. V. S. Aggrawal 
(TTOFTFT for March 1919, p. 12). In fact qwy ph occurs as the 

name of a people in the Rgveda (Monier- William sub-voce). But it remains 
to be demonstrated how far these names can be actually identified. 

(2) The .Hindustani word (camca) “spoon, 55 says Dr. Mahadihassan 
in his paper “Cultural words of Chinese origin, 55 is, according to Giles, derived 
from Chinese (cham-ch ih) “dipper-spoon. 55 ' It was borrowed by Persians, 
who traded with China, and was then passed on to Hindustani, 

(3) The Hindustani word (cilmaci) “basin for washing hands/ 5 continues 
Dr. Mahadihassan in the same paper, is originally a Chinese word, being 
(Hsi - la - po ch 5 i) (Hsi) = tin, la = pewter, po=dish ; then through Turkish 
(silapchi) it was passed on to Hindustani, assuming the form of (cilamci). 

(4) The marvellous interest for Etymology, increasing even among those 

not technically connected with Linguistics, is indicated by an article on the 
etymology of (in for 1949) by Udaya Raj Ujjavala. 

He first gives an exhaustive history of the etymology of the word 

fully describing and examining five different views. He particularly combats 
the view that was originally only the language of the Rajput bards 

and in support of his opinion, quotes the huge work in which feqp? 

and the language of Rajputana have been identified. His own Etymology of 
from “The wing of a bird 55 has, however, been inadequately 
'demonstrated. . ' . 

III. I now came to the third great aspect of Linguistics, viz. Regional, 
taking it in a wider sense, so as to include the various linguistic families in the 
country, and their cultural relation-ships. 
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(1) We have so far been hearing about the antipodal views about the 
Devas entertained by ancient Iranians and Indo-Aryans. But Dr. Unvala 
in his article on “Political and Cultural relations between Iran and India 
ABORI Vol. 28, 1947, p. 172) points out that in the earlier portions of the 
Avesta (devasas) daevaongho) means “the shining ones ; gods”, and not the 
demons. 

(2) Dr. R. B. Pandey, In his article, “The Puranic Data on the original 
home of the Indo-Aryans” (Indian Historical Quarterly, June 1948, pp. 94- 
103) says that the original home of the Indo-Aryans, whom the Puranas called 
(Ailas), was Madhyadesa. From this, their original home, the Indo- Aryans 
started towards the North-West and colonized Western Asia. The crucial 
fact to be noted In this connection, says the author, is that the rivers in the 
Jlgveda X-75-4-6 (^f q-if spFpf etc.) are enumerated from the east to the 
west, indicating the direction of the Aryan expansion. This is a novel per- 
spective in connection with the subject, but one may ash two questions con- 
cerning it : — 

(a) What is the evidence for the identity of (Ailas) with Indo- Aryans in 
the Puranas ? Monier Williams, referring to the MRh. .renders this name as 
the “descendants or family of Pururvas”. If Pargiter, whom the author 
admittedly fallows, understood the name in the sense of Indo- Aryans, what 
were his reasons for this assumption? 

(b) Regarding the author’s “crucial fact”, may it not rather be naturally 
assumed that the Indo -Aryans, during the period of the tenth Mandala of the 
Rgveda had established themselves well in the BrahmarshideSa, so that their 
enumeration of rivers by starting with the Ganges was natural, not in view of 
their expansion, but in view of their settlements ? 

(3) Regarding Dravidian, Jules Bloch in his work “Structure Grammatical e 
des langues dravidiennes” (Paris, 1946, pp. 32-33) makes a startling remark 
that Drividian has no adjectives. He concludes this from the absence of gram- 
matical concord in the Dravidian adjective with the noun. But if this reason 
be accepted, one may have to discard the term adjective in the English language 
as well, for it has no such concord. 

(4) Regarding Murid, G. Von Fiirer Haimendorf has discovered another 
tribe Dires, in South India, speaking the Austro-Asiatic languages. The 
Linguistic Sufvey of India mentions neither this tribe nor their language (His 
letter dated the 6th Feb. last to Dr. Dandekar, copy of which was sent to me). 

And now, gentlemen, time commands me to close. I obey, with an 
optimistic outlook. Already Linguistics has been included as a regular section 
of Anthropology in all yearly supplementary volumes of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, while the Govt, of India have ear-marked a handsome grant for 
the extension of the Anthropological Survey of India. We may dream of the 
possibility of the inclusion of Linguistics as well In this Survey. We may also 
dream of a closer alliance between Linguistics and Indian Culture, now that 
Prof. Gode has firmly joined us. We may, in conclusion, dream of the in- 
clusion of Phonetics and Philology as a compulsory subject in all training’ 
Colleges and teaching institutions. 

Thanking you. 


10. Presidential Address : Dravidian Section (XI) 

. By P. S, Subrahmanya Sastrx, M.A. Ph.D. 

Ladies and Gentlemen,, 

Let me thank the Executive Committee of the All India Oriental Confer- 
ence for having given me the honour of presiding over the Dravidian Section 
at its fifteenth session. Allow me to place before you a few of my ideas relating 
to two topics 

(i) Is Sanskrit a dead language ? 

(ii) What is the relation of the important Dravidian languages to Sanskrit ? 

Before I go to the iirst topic, let me ask you “Is English a living language 
or a dead one ?” Is Tamil, Telugu, Kannada or Malayalam a living language 
or a dead one ? If your reply is that English is a living language, it is not 
scientifically correct. What about Anglo-Saxon ? Is Anglosaxon spoken in 
England to-day ? What about Chaucerian English ? Is it spoken there to-day? 
What about even Shakespearian English ? Is it spoken there to-day ? A careful 
study of English at the different stages of her growth on the Phonological, 
Morphological and Semasiological sides clearly convinces one that they differ 
much, one from another, and they greatly differ from the English spoken to- 
day in England. Hence what are we to say ? Anglosaxon English is dead ; 
Chaucerian English is dead ; Shakespearian English is dead ; modern English 
is living. Similarly you may find that Tamil spoken in the Sangam period 
differs from that spoken to-day phonological!}', morphologically and 
semasiologically. Hence to say that Tamil is a living language is a misnomer. 
We have to say that modem Tamil is a living language. The same holds good 
for Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam. 

’ For similar reasons it is incorrect to say that Sanskrit is a dead language. 
First of all let us see to which language the term Sanskrit refers. Till the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, it seems that the term Sanskrit was not used in that 
sense. Panini calls the spoken language of his time as bhasa and Patanjali as 
apabhramsa . It is only at the Post-Christian era it seems to refer to the literary 
language of the time. As we see what we now call Sanskrit at the different 
stages of her growth, we have Vedic Sanskrit, Epic Sanskrit and Panirian 
Sanskrit. ' Her later growth was into Prakrts and the modern vernaculars of 
North India.* Are not the latter the modern Sanskrit ? Because they have got 
different names as Marathi, Hindi, etc,, have they lost their claim to have been 
the offshoots of the language spoken at the time of Panini ? It is therefore neces- 
sary to say that Vedic Sanskrit is dead. Epic Sanskrit is dead, Paninian Sanskrit 
is dead and modern Sanskrit is living. This will reveal to the research scholars 
how absolutely necessary it is for them to study a language in her different 
, periods of growth. It is only then they can fully understand and appreciate 
the /literature of different times. 
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By way of digression, I may ask you how many among Englishmen of 
to-day understand the literature of the Anglosaxon and the Chaucerian periods 
and speak the language of those periods. Compare it with the number of 
Indians who can understand the literature of the Vedic period, Epic period 
and Paninian period and speak the language of those periods. Is it not a 
source of pride that the number of Indians who can do it. is immensely larger 
than the number of Englishmen who can do it with reference to English ? 

Relation of important Dravidian languages to Sanskrit Tamil, Telugu, 
Kannada and Malayalam are considered the most important among the Dravi- 
dian languages. Of these, Tamil alone possesses literature and grammar 
belonging to the Pre-Christian era. Most of the literature and the grammars 
of the other three seem to belong to periods later than I Oth C. A. D. By 
that time one can say without fear of contradiction that Tamil underwent at 
least three stages of growth. . 

If we examine the Tamil language as it existed before the Christian era, 
we clearly see that it belonged to a family of languages other than the Indo- 
European family. It may be going into details if I enumerate to you the 
reasons which enable me to arrive at the conclusion. Those who are interested 
in knowing them are advised to refer to the Introduction in my ‘Comparative 
Grammar of the Tamil language 5 . But a close study of the literature of the 
Sangam period reveals to us many points of interest ; — It shows that the extant 
literature of the Sangam period was written at a time before which the Dravi- 
dians should have long lived with the Aryans. The earliest stanza that we 
are now able to get (i.e.,) the second stanza of the Purandnunu gives reference 
to the Agnihotram performed by Brahmans in the Potiyam hills. AntiY~anta?i~ 
ar arun-katan irukkum Pork at t-imayamum Potiyamum pome , and it is mentioned 
there as a Katan or nna, Reference may be found in plenty from my paper 
"Sangam classics and Vedic Religion 5 testifying how Vedic religion was pre- 
valent in South India with reference to both the Karmakanda portion and the 
jMnakanda portion. Hence a thorough knowledge of Sanskrit from, the Vedic 
period to the classical period is necessary to clearly understand and appreciate 
Tamil literature. The same may hold good with reference to Telugu, Kannada 
and Malayalam literature. Hence it is the duty of the research scholars to 
bring this home to the mind of the scholars of Dravidian languages and enable 
them discard the feeling of enmity towards Sanskrit. It should be the prayer 
of all that Sanskrit should be read in every home of India. Jaya Bharat. : 


SI. Presidential Address : Philosophy and Religion (XII) 

By Mimamsakaratna V. A, Ramaswami Sastrx, M.A., 

Mr. President, Fellow delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is my first and foremost duty to express here my sincere thanks to the 
Executive Committee of this Conference for having elected me to preside over 
the Philosophy and Religion section of this, the XV th session of the Conference, 
now being held in this historic city of Bombay under the auspices of the Bombay 
University and the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. I deem it a 
unique honour conferred on me and it shall be my earnest endeavour to dis- 
charge my duties in the deliberations of this section with the full co-operation 
of every one of you present here. 

Friends ! Religion and Philosophy are two important departments of 
knowledge working for and aiming at the moral and spiritual edification of 
man. The Indian literature covering these two subjects is so vast and the 
questions connected with their problems are so complicated that they require 
separate sections for a full investigation into each ; but their joint treatment in 
one section of this Conference is a healthy sign of their inseparableness and 
oneness in essence. It is generally said that what philosophy preaches religion 
tries to practise and that they have a common aim, common material for 
investigation and common methods of procedure in the pursuit of their aim. 
There is however a growing tendency both in India and abroad to separate 
religion from philosophy. But a careful steady of I ndian religious and phi losop- 
hical literature would convince us that they aim alike at the moral and spiritual 
happiness of man and so one cannot be divorced from the other. 

To the Indian, philosophy is not confined to the study of the functions of 
human intellect alone ; it is also concerned with the study of the functions of a 
higher power in man — Intuition . . What is generally known in Indian literature 
as dharma and moksa , the two great human values that every man strives to 
achieve, is known as supernormal in that they cannot be perceived, experienced 
or realised by ordinary intellectual processes like perception and inference. 
It is the 6astra or agama comprising the self-revealed Vedas, the Smrtis, the 
time-honoured practices of the great and the intuitive knowledge (atmatusfi) 
that is considered the only authority on them. ^Cf, ^rp^IFT 5TRTO ^ ^TRrf- 
GltaJ* Our sages are spoken of as having experienced and re- 
alised dharma ; and their experience or realisation 

does not come under the purely intellectual experiences, but under intuitive 
realisation. It is this intuitive knowledge or realisation that has made these 
pis great mystic personalities who are able to understand eternal truth and 
distinguish the right from the wrong. 
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That Indians have understood philosophy as a dariana — a system both 
rationalistic and intuitional, standing and striving for the realisation of the 
Highest Truth — can be discerned from a study of the first Vedanta sutra 
spTRft which explains the investigation of Brahman by a man who 

has attained the real adhikara — qualification— for it. This is indicated by the 
word api which means, according to Sankara, ‘after the attainment of 
the four -fold sadkana. , viz;, (i) nitydnitya-vastuviveka — a firm conviction of the 
mind that Brahman is eternal and real and the rest, transitory and unreal ; 
(ii) ihamuira-phalabhoga-viraga— renunciation of all phenomenal enjoyments 
both of this world and. of the other ; (iii) samadamadisaikasampaUi — attain- 
ment of the six spiritual qualities : Jama, resting of the mind on Brahman 
after detaching itself from the manifold sense-objects, dama y self-control by 
turning the organs of sense and of action and placing them in their centre, 
uparati y self-withdrawal from any kind of mental action, titiksd , forbearance 
by suffering without caring to be free from anxiety or lament, £raddha y accept- 
ance by firm judgment of what the scriptures and the acarya instruct, samddhdha, 
the constant concentration of the intellect on Brahman, the ultimate 
reality ; and (iv) mumuksutd — yearning for freedom by realising one’s true 
nature from all bondages resulting from egoism. These qualifications for the 
enquirer of Brahman well speak of the highly moral and spiritual discipline 
that every Indian aspires for. The Upanisads, the Bhagavadglta and other 
philosophical texts fully reveal and illustrate the lives of many sages who have 
realised Atman by the spiritual processes of sravana, the study of the Vedanta 
texts under an acarya, manana examination of the Vedantic contents by logical 
arguments, and nididhydsana , constant contemplation of Atman leading to 
self-realisation, as found in the upanisadic passage : SfTcffT 

: I 

There is a mis-conception among modern students of philosophy that 
Indian philosophy is too idealistic, negative and pessimistic and that it does 
not deal with real life, A true picture of Indian life in both its idealistic and 
realistic aspects can be had from a close study and understanding of the duties 
of the four varnas and airamas of the Hindus. The caste system, whatever 
may be its origin, contains the key for understanding the true life of a Hindu. 
The duties of the four airamas clearly mark the evolution in his life, first as a 
hrahmacarin, initiated to his studies under a teacher, then as a grhastha , living 
a married life and performing his manifold duties, then as a vanaprastha , a 
hermit in a forest training for deep meditation, and lastly as a sanydsiyi , re- 
nouncing the world and seeking realisation of the Highest Truth. Whether 
all these four stages of life are possible for one in a single birth or whether one 
has to undergo a series of births for a successful completion of his lifetask is a 
question that can be decided only by the various controlling factors like one’s 
actions done and accumulated in every birth. The realisation of the Highest 
Truth, Atman, is possible when one is completely free from the results of 
karma , which are considered to be bondages. It is the fire of self-knowledge 
that can burn and annihilate karma totally (cf. I'RTprf: 

Gita) and make .one fully liberated, from all bondages like births 
and deaths- (dF. if ' 

Modern India which had been till very recently ruled by the British 
Government, has adopted to a great extent the Western points of view, the 
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Western standards of values and the Western ideals. India’s tradition and 
her age-long civilization are fundamentally opposed to and different from what 
she has been receiving from Europe. The conflict is so severe that in recent 
■ years the inherited traditions are asserting themselves against the newly 
acquired views. From a long period not less than 2500 years, India more than 
any other country, has spent her energies on the development of philosophy 
which is compared by some to the development of science in Europe during 
the last three or four centuries. It must be, however, said that the modern 
science, whatever may be its wonderful achievements, has not yet attained 
that stage of perfection as Indian philosophy had attained thousand years ago. 
Many people believe that science is necessary for a life of comfort, power and 
dignity, and that philosophy is only a side-issue. The nature of the soul and^ 
its relation to God, the common factors of soul and God, the interactions of 
mind and matter, the one essence behind the universe — all these which are 
treated by philosophy are now considered as having no relation to real life. 
Science holds supreme power over man while philosophy has become a subject 
for reproach. India has produced her science out of her philosophy while 
Europe can claim her philosophy out of her science. The result of this different 
outlook is of far-reaching importance that in the continent of Europe and 
America which can boast of unparallelled scientific advancement, there' is no 
peace, contentment and happiness though they have all facilities for the enjoy- 
ment of a rich and luxurious material life. One of the prime causes of this 
unhappiness and racial and class hatred is the lack of proportion in the 
development of science and philosophy. Science, arts, religion and philo- 
sophy and other branches of knowledge — all work for the perfection and 
happiness of man. Science gives him all material comforts. Arts afford him 
aesthetic pleasure. Religion and philosophy strive for his moral and spiritual 
progress and welfare. His happiness would not be stable and permanent if 
all these branches of knowledge do not progressively and co-ordinately 
work together. 

It is highly deplorable that many educational institutions including Uni- 
versities have not given sufficient encouragement for the advanced study of 
philosophy, particularly Indian philosophy, and that those which have made 
provision for it in post-graduate and other advanced courses, have not introduc- 
ed the compulsory study of the original philosophical works in Sanskrit, Pali 
and other Indian languages. People still feel and publicly say that the study 
of original works on diverse subjects is not necessary in that the English transla- 
tions of those works serve the purpose. No doubt, many standard works have 
English translations published in the monumental series like the Sacred Books 
of the East, the Sacred Books of the Hindus etc. and their importance to both 
Sanskrit-knowing and non-Sanskrit-knowing students cannot be over-estimat- 
ed ; yet it is now an admitted fact among the majority of scholars that many 
English translations are not true to the originals in many places and that some- 
times the originals and translations give different views even on fundamental 
matters and so they cannot be entirely relied upon for a correct understanding 
of the subject. The mistake lies in the fact that the translator very often 
mixes his views with those of the original and that he fails also in many places 
to explain the purport of the original. 

Sanskrit language, which can boast of many masterly texts and commen- 
taries in all important branches of learning, is the richest among the languages 
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of the world and Its richness can be discerned by the number of standard 
commentaries in that language which are not only explanatory of the texts, 
but critical treatises as well Many texts, particularly those in sutra form, — 
cannot be understood without the help of the bhdsyas and other commentaries 
thereon. The importance of these commentaries is explained by the well- 
known dictum of the Mahabhasyakara : 
and the well-known verse : 

f| qgRft wTt%% i 
m ^ sr%F«5^ n 

quoted in the Tantravartiika. These indicate that those who compose the origi- 
nal texts like the sutras and those who write the commentaries thereon like the 
vrttiy vdrttika and bhdsya have a continuous tradition and so it Is held that what 
the commentator has explained is the view of the original writer, viz;, the 
sutrakara. The modern translator, be he an Indian or a foreigner, has not 
inherited the continuous tradition that the ancient commentator has possessed 
to his advantage and it is the break of the time-honoured tradition that is to a 
great extent responsible for the lack of correct understanding of the standard 
works in each system of philosophy or any other branch of learning in India. 


The modern students of Brahmasutras, who have been more obsessed 
with the notions of historical study of the text, have begun to doubt the authen- 
ticity of the tarkapada which they call an interpolation. Similarly the extant 
Brahmasutras are called Chandogya-Brahmasutras, since many passages given 
for illustration are taken from Chandogyopanisad. But a traditional student 
of Brahmasutras would never doubt the authenticity of the tarkapada because 
the svapaksa-sthapana , the establishment of the siddhanta , cannot be final without 
parapaksa-nirakarana , the refutation of the rival views on the matter. So also 
he cannot accept the view that each Upanisad belonging to a particular sakha 
of the Veda has got a separate Brahmasutra, the extant one belonging to 
Chandogya, in view of the fact that the Brahmasutras stand in contrast 
with the Pratisakhyas and Kalpasutras just like the Purva-Mimamsa-sutras 
which also compile together for the benefit of the Vedic student all the Vedic 
accessories scattered over different recensions of the Vedas. The Brahmasutras 
form a synthetic study of all the upanisads belonging to the different Vedas 
and their different recensions and investigates the chief Import of the Vedanta- 
vakyas by enunciating rules of interpretation. They even give effect to what 
is known as ekavdkyata between passages found in different upanisads with a 
view to expounding the view that all upanisads, otherwise known as vedantas, 
convey primarily one ultimate Brahman pc %SFdTdT 

TOT%”i 

Again, modern students of philosophy who make a comparative study of 
Indian philosophical systems with a few important schools of the West, find 
strong loopholes in the traditional interpretation of the Brahma-sutras given 
by several Acaryas like Sankara, Ramanuja and Anandatirtha. There Is a 
prevalent opinion among them that Ramanuja, Nimbarka and Vallabha have 
interpreted the sutras more correctly than the rest. They even question the 
validity of the traditional method of interpretation based on the various 
tdtparyalingas contained in the well-known karika : 
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on the ground that these Acaryas who follow the same principles of interpre- 
tation have given widely different and sometimes quite opposite views regard- 
ing the teaching of the Brahma-sutras. They have left no stone unturned in 
pointing out that Sri Sankara who has won a unique place among the Brah- 
ma-sutra bhasyakaras has not correctly and consistently interpreted the Brah- 
ma-sutras and that his topical arrangement of the sutras is overlapping and as 
such unscientific. They even go to the extent of saying that “not only had 
the Acaryas no correct tradition about the meaning of the Brahma-sutras 
but they had even no correct text of the same, and that the system of the sutra- 
kara was already forgotten long before Sankara”.* 

As an humble student of Brahma-sutras and Sri Sankara's bhasya thereon, 
I feel strongly that this challenge against the traditional interpretation of the 
Bhasyakaras is to be met. But this is not the proper occasion for such a digres- 
sion. I am glad to observe, however, that several successful attempts by stu- 
dents of Brahmasutra who have the special training on the Intidan traditional 
lines have already been made to obliterate such sweeping and unwholesome 
criticisms which do not at all help anyone to correctly understand our systems 
of philosophy. To say that the sutras are differently interpreted by different 
Acaryas to establish their own systems of thought is not a defect in the system 
if it is backed by sound logical arguments. To Sri Sankara upanisads are the 
most important and on them he builds his system of Advaita. He interprets 
them on the basis of tdtparyalingas mentioned before. Several doubtful and 
ambiguous passages of these upanisads are taken as the visayavakyas of these 
Brahmasutras and all of them are interpreted by him in favour of his system 
with the help of these sutras giving rules of interpretation. His system alone 
is known as the Aupanisada-darsana , while other systems like those of Ramanuja 
and Ananda-tirtha are based on upanisads as well as certain agamas and pura- 
nas. His system alone stands the test of time since it gives all other systems 
their due place and occupies its own place above them on the basis of the well- 
known general maxim : ‘unity in diversity 5 . Sankara and other Bhasyakaras 
have arranged these Brahma-sutras into various adhikaranas for enunciating 
rules of interpretation and they have six angas : — visaya (the visayavakya), 
visaya (doubt), purvapaksa (prima facie view), siddhanta (conclusion), pray- 
ojana (result of the investigation) and sangati (the connection or sequence of 
one adhikarana with another etc.)*. Under sangati, upodghata (introduction), 
apavada (exception), pratyudaharana, atide^a and prasanga are included and 
if there is any unconnected topic discussed in an adhikarana, it may be due 
to the further elaboration or application of the rules in question. The charge 
that Sri Sankara and other bhasyakaras do not possess the correct tradition 
of the Brahma-sutras which had been forgotten long long before Sankara 
need not be taken seriously and the fitting reply to these modern scholars is : 
“5T sqrwft'rcra': qwfr, i 

Similarly the view sponsored by some that the Sanharsakanda is a spurious 
work composed by a writer of the 1 6 th or the 1 7 th century would* not be accept- 
able to a traditional student of Purva-Mimamsa, since it is an admitted fact 
among the traditional pandits that it is a genuine supplement to the 12 
chapters of the P.M. sutras. Its existence is even anticipated by Badarayana 
in his sutra : (III— 3-43) which is commented on by most 

* Vide Prof. P. M. Modi’s paper oil ‘Defects of the traditional method of interpreting 
the BrahmsOtra&’j Proceedings of the XII AIOG, Benares, Vol. ii. p. 368. 
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of the Bhasyakaras : 31 ^33F^Tc3TcT etc. It is an unfortu- 

nate fact that no manuscript containing the sutras of Sankarsakanda has been 
yet unearthed though manuscripts of Devasvamibhasya on the work contain 
them, some in full and some in parts. A few full sutras are found quoted 
and explained by Appayya* Diksita in his Parimala and by Vasudeva Diksita 
in his adhdaramimamsa-kutuhalavrtti. 

The modern student of Vedanta and other sastras, however much he is 
well-versed in the modern historical and comparative methods, would not be 
able to understand the Indian traditional method if he does not study these 
standard commentaries under a traditional pandit, and any translation of a 
work or independant exposition by him would not be wholly reliable or com- 
plete if it is not supported by the Indian traditional method. It is therefore, 
highly desirable that our Universities make necessary provision in their 
Departments of Philosophy for a compulsory critical study of the original works 
in Sanskrit and other Indian languages on diverse subjects for a correct and 
unbiassed understanding and appreciation of those subjects. 

We are all very happy today to say that we have won our political freedom 
by peaceful methods and it is in the interest of promoting that feedom that 
we have to make adequate provision for the revival of our religion and philoso- 
phy, art and literature, science and other branches of knowledge. All Univer- 
sities which are truly considered to be the cultural centres and temples of* 
learning have to make provision (if they have not already made) for the advan- 
ced study and original research, particularly in our religion and philosophy. 
Besides these universities, Research Institutes both under private and public 
munificence may be started at every important centre in India to make our 
religion and philosophy understood by common people even, so that the mis- 
taken notion that it is the monopoly of a few scholars may vanish. Popular 
handbooks on the essentials of our religion and philosophy are to be published 
and they should be made accessible to each and every Indian so that he or 
she is first an Indian and then a member of his or her community or profession. 

Every one of us would be very happy to learn that Independent India 
has already started the publication of a work on “Philosophy— Eastern and 
Western”, under the guidance of an editorial board with Dr. Sir S. Radhakrish- 
nan, the leading Indian philosopher and diplomat as its president. No doubt, 
it would be a monumental work consisting of learned contributions made by 
experts in the different systems of philosophy, both of the East and of the West. 

The Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture has already embarked on 
the publication of a second edition of the Cultural Heritage of India in seven 
volumes under the distinguished editorship of Dr. H. D. Bhattacharya of 
Calcutta. Two volumes on Religion and Philosophy are now ready in manus- 
cript and when published would serve the purpose of supplying the needs of 
the inquisitive lay public as also of scholars. The preparation of two other 
volumes on Indian culture, Buddhism and Jainism, the Epics, the Puranas and 
the Dharma Sastras is also making progress. The work of the Sri Ramakrishna 
Mission in the publication of this huge work as well as of the original Sanskrit 
texts on our religion and philosophy such as the major upanisads, the Bhagavad 
Gita, with English translation and notes deserves all praise. The work of the 
mission particularly In New York and in the Holywood centres in U. S. A. 
under the leadership of Svami Nikhilananda and Svami Pranabananda is 
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interesting the Americans in the study of our religions and philosophical texts 
with the help of good and reliable translations supplied by the Mission. 

It is also gratifying to note that the preparat'on of a 'Bibliography of 
Indian Philosophical Literature 5 is now being entrusted to select scholars under 
the distinguished patronage and munificence of Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
who has donated a handsome sum of Rs. 25,000 /- for this important and useful 
reference work. 

II. 

It is now my pleasant duty to review here some of the important publica- 
tions on Religion and Philosophy that have appeared during the past one year 
since our meeting at Darbhanga. 

A History of Indian Philosophy , VoL IV , by Prof. Das Gupta of Calcutta is 
one of the most important among them. Prof. Das Gupta elucidates in a 
masterly manner in ten chapters the doctrines coming under Indian Pluralism 
in this volume. It begins with the philosophy of Bhagavata Purana, which 
the learned author believes to be a later day production, probably belonging 
to the 11th century, by a Southerner as it refers to the Vaisnava Alvars of 
South India. Though pre-eminently a devotional work, its importance in 
philosophical literature is emphasized by all later writers like Sri Anandatlrtha 
(Madhvacarya) who wrote a commentary on it called Bhagavata-tatpraya. 
It describes according to the author the theistic philosophy of Kapila 
which is different from the philosophy of the classical Sankhya, known in 
Isvarakrsna’s karikas. In four chapters the author elucidates the dualistic 
philosophy of Sri Anandatlrtha and his followers on the basis of their main 
works. In two chapters the controversy between the dualists and the monists 
has been ably treated as found in Vyasatlrtha’s Nyayamrta, Madhusudana- 
sarasvatfs Advaitasiddhi which contains direct refutations of the views of 
Vyasatirtha and Ramacarya’s Tarangini, a commentary on Nyayamrta which 
gives effective replies to the attacks of Madhusudana. The author has 
safely omitted in this volume the more effective rejoinders to Tarangini given 
by Brahmananda Sarasvatl in his Laghucandrika, a critical commentary on 
Advaitasiddhi . In subsequent chapters the different philosopliical views 
propounded by Valiabhacarya, Caitanya, Jlvagosvamin and Baladeva Vidya- 
bhusana are elucidated. The book contains a copious Index of works, authors, 
and important subjects dealt with in this volume which is bound to be very 
useful to the readers. 

Prof. M. Hiriyanna’s "The Evolution of Indian Philosophy 55 is another 
important publication. A simple and shorter version than the learned author’s 
‘Outlines of Indian Philosophy 5 it is bound to be quite welcome among students 
of Indian philosophy. Though identical in contents with its predecessor, 
there is variation in the treatment of topics in the first two chapters on ‘Vedic 
Religion and Philosophy 5 and 'Transition to the systems 5 . In the treatment of 
Buddhism under non-Vedic schools, in addition to the two stages of its growth 
already dealt with in his previous book, a third phase representing the doctrine 
as it was originally taught by Buddha has been introduced. Again under 
‘Vedanta Theistic 5 , the dvaita system of Madhvacarya omitted in the previous 
book has been dealt with along with Ramanuja’s system of Visistadvaita. 
The author uses a few Sanskrit terms with English equivalents for which he 
has appended a Sanskrit glossary which is bound to be very useful to its readers. 
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Sir S. Radhakrishnan’s St! Bhagavad Gita, containing his English trans- 
lation, notes and introduction, is a valuable contribution. Coming from an 
acknowledged authority on the subject, it is bound to be very popular and a 
welcome addition to the printed literature on the subject. His English rendering 
is direct and simple, and his notes are explanatory of many philosophical 
doctrines in the Gita. He does not entirely follow any of the purvacaryas 
like §rx Sankara, but gives his own interpretation to many verses and practical 
suggestions as suited to modem conditions. His introduction dealing with 
religious and philosophical importance of the Gita, the personality of Sr! 
Krsna, the world teacher, and Gita as a yoga-iastra is the most scholarly and 
most interesting piece presented in a clear, lucid and charming style. 

“Phases of Religion and Culture” by Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, is a 
timely work containing nine essays from the facile pen of the statesman-scholar 
who lias dealt with the important civilisations of the world and others topics 
of modern interest like “The World and India”, “World Religion”, “An 
anthology of Indian Culture”, “Ramana Maharshi” and “Anand K. Coomara- 
swamy”. He asserts that the best religion is that which admits the truth of 
all religions and that Hinduism fulfills all the conditions of ‘universality ’ 5 and 
therefore, not opposed to the other Universal Religions of the world like Chris- 
tianity, Islam and Buddhism. 

“Aspects of Advaita” by Prof. P. N. Srinivasachariar, Madras, is another 
important work which condenses the cardinal doctrines of Advaita with a 
general estimate of the other schools, with a view to bringing out the point of 
approach between practical advaita and visistadvaita and the need for Inter - 
vedantic understanding. Jhe learned professor thus remarks in the concluding 
section : ‘The sympathetic understanding of Practical Advaita and Visistad- 
vaita in its Saivite and Vaisnavite aspects satisfies the highest logical, ethical 
and aesthetic ideals of truth, goodness and beauty, meets the demands of Vedan- 
tic Universalism and inter-vedantic understanding which is so essential to the 
consolidation of Hinduism as the harmony of religions.’ 

“Studies in Nyaya-Vaisesika Metaphysics” by Sri Sadananda Bhaduri 
is a work on Indian realism. It studies the logic and metaphysics of the two 
systems Nyaya and Vaisesika concurrently as interrelated to each other. Its 
discussions on the atomic theory and causality and the criticisms of the Nyaya- 
vaisesika doctrines from Advaitic and Buddhistic points of view against which 
Indian Realism is defended, are presented with consumate care and skill. 

Sri K. M. Munshi Diamond Jubilee Volume, Part I, published by the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, contains a few important papers on ‘Religion and 
Philosophy’. The paper on ‘Psychology of dream phenomena in Vedic 
philosophy’ by Enrico Gerardo Carpani contains a critical study of several 
passages in Chandogya and Brhadaranyaka Upanisads, referreing to the psy- 
chology of dream phenomena." The ‘Common Wisdom of the World’ by 
Anand K. Coomaraswamy opens a new vista of comparative study of 
the scriptures of the West with that of the East. Another paper on ‘Brahma 
Akasa equation— its origin and development’ by Rao Bahadur P. C. Diwanji 
contains a historical study of the word in the Vedic texts. Another interesting 
paper on ‘Mimamsa and legal interpretation 9 by Dr. G. V. Devasthali, 
emphasizes the Importance of mimarhsa-sastra as the science of legal interpre- 
tation in ancient India comparing it with the modem codes and practice of law. 
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There are some more original works published during this period and 
among these mention may be made of: (1) Kashmir Saivism by K. Guru 
Dutt, explaining the chief tenets of pratyabhijnadarsana, once very popular 
in Kashmir ; (2) Introduction and History of Saiva Siddhanta by Vidvan 
G. Subrahmanya Pillai, which is a treatise on South Indian Saivism based on 
some Tamil classics ; (3) Who am I by Dr. Mohan Singh; (4) Vedantajyoti 
by Swarai Sivananda, dealing with certain philosophical puzzles regarding the 
nature of self from practical points of view ; (5) Secret Doctrinesmf. Gita by 
G. Ramakantacharya, a follower of Ramanuja, explaining eight secrets con- 
tained in the Gita; and (6) Discourses on the Philosophy of Bhagavadgita 
by Sri Mangai Charan, containing the author's personal study of Gita from 
the Advaitic point of view. 

Among original works edited or translated, mention may be made of: 
(1) Bhagavadgita with Sridhara’s commentary translated by Swami Vires- 
varananda of Ramakrishna Mutt ; (2) Kathopanisad with Sri Rahgaramanu- 
ja's bhasya, with English translation and notes, by Dr. K. G. Varadachau and 
D. T. Tatacharya ; (3) Bhavanopanisad with Tamil translation and notes by 
Prof. Rangachariar and Pandit K. Srinivaschari, explaining the importance 
and the pujavidhi of Sricakra ; (4) Y atlndramatadipika, a good visistadvaita 
primer explaining the prarnanas and prameyas, with English translation by 
another Swami of Sri Ramakrishna Mutt ; (5) Todarananda, Vol. I., (on 
Religion and Philosophy) edited by Dr. P. L. Vaidya in the Gahga Oriental 
Series, being an encyclopaedic work compiled by scholars under the 
patronage of Raja Todermal, general-minister of Akbar, the great ; (6) 
Sadasivabrahmendra’s Sarva-vedanta-sarasangraha, with an introduction 
of A. V. Gopalachari ; (7) Gadadhara Bhatta's Vyutpattivada (lakarartha- 
prakar.ana) with a modern commentary by Panditaraja V. Subrahmanya 
Sastri ; and (8) Krsnayaj van's Mimamsaparibhasa with an English transla- 
tion, by Swami Madhavananda of Ramakrishna Mutt ; (9) Madanratna- 
pradipa of Madanasima, vol. I on Vyavahara, edited by MM. P. V. Kane, 
in the Anup Sanskrit Series, Bikaner, the work being an important digest on 
Dharma4astra in seven parts belonging to the 14th century. All these are of 
great importance to students of Hindu religion who seek to understand the 
original texts in Sanskrit. 

In conclusion, may I repeat here my appeal to all of you present here 
(and other Bharatiyas through you), that it is the imperative duty of each and 
every .Bharatiya to study his religion and philosophy from their original sources. 
Man is not to be understood as merely a rational animal. He is out and out a 
cultural being. His animalism is to be curbed down by some effective means. 
His rational power, no doubt, distinguishes him from the lower animals and 
gives him a unique place among God’s creations for his inventive genius and 
mighty intellect. It does not however suppress and kill his animal power to 
create internecine rebellions and wars even to destroy the world. To conquer 
his animal element and to set right his rationalistic and spiritual actions, we 
have to go to the Upanisads, the Bhagavadgita and other philosophical texts 
which emphasise the supreme importance of the practice of yoga, for his eter- 
nal peace and happiness and this yoga practised in a spirit of detachment ele- 
vates him from the down-trodden animal world to a higher sphere of great 
illumination, eternal Truth and imperishable bliss. May we strive for the revival 
of this yoga-practice, the only means of man’s self-realisation in our sacred 
"Bhai^atavarfa 1 ‘Asato ma sad gamaya* 1 ^ 


12. Presidential Address : Technical Sciences (XIII) 

Ladies and Gentlemen, • 

First on your behalf and on my own behalf I invite the ancient Goddess 
of Beauty, Devi Padma-Sri, with whose images we are familiar in Indian art 
as an age-old symbol, universally worshipped and venerated. I then offer 
my obeisance to this learned gathering ( sadase namah) to whom my heartfelt 
gratefulness is due for the honour done to me. Conscious as I am of my own 
limitations, I regard this honour only as a token of your generosity. 

For the deliberations of the Technical Sciences Section I have'a special 
regard. To my mind this Section represents one of the most important limbs 
of the Oriental Conference, as it deals with the study and interpretation of the 
material evidence of our culture as expressed through art, architecture, music, 
dance, drama, etc. Whatever be the heights of metaphysical and moral 
thought attained by a people, the measure of their greatness is more truly 
reflected in those formal elements of culture which are comprehended in the 
term Art. India’s artistic endeavour through the ages has been very remark- 
able. Both for quality and quantity of creative effort she may be considered 
a first-rate artistic power which brought under its influence a large part of 
Asia. The art strands of India run through many climes ; they stand out as 
the imperishable symbols of Indian culture, which overstepping its geographi- 
cal frontiers entered into free and unrestricted communion with other cultures. 
The full story of these inter-relationships remains yet to be unfolded. 

Physical, spiritual and moral beauties are the moving realities of the uni- 
verse. Each one of them produces an impact of pleasure upon the mind. 
Art is primarily concerned with the cultivation of beauty through the physical 
medium. The physical object of art is only a symbol that evokes an experience 
of aesthetic shock, and thereby it connects us with the vast substratum of pleasure 
which in Indian aesthetics is called Rasa. The material world when properly 
transformed into terms of the beautiful leads to an experience of Rasa . An 
uncarved stone is only a rough primitive block, but it conceals within itself 
the potentiality of a peerless beauty. The artist only makes that beauty mani- 
fest at a particular point and transforms the rough unhewn piece into a symbol 
that radiates joy and beauty. Man’s worship of art consists in the creation 
around himself of numberless symbols and expressions of this kind which pur- 
port to manifest one or more] aspects of the great storehouse of beauty that is in 
nature. , ■ 

The worship of beautiful form is linked according to the Indian aesthetic 
ideal with a metaphysical reality, a divine truth that is ultimately destined to 
lead t<» a purification of the mind and liberation of the soul. That has been 
the supreme function of art in India and the one great factor of the vitality of 
art throughout its history. . 
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Pericles warned the citizens of Athens when its sense-bound art was at 
its height in these words : “We support art but with a certain restraint and we 
support science without becoming unmanly 55 . In the Golden Age of Indian 
Art, that is the Gupta period, when Indian art had outgrown its craft traditions 
and really became a fine art (lalita kala as the poet called it), Kalidasa gave 
utterance to a similar ideal of Indian aesthetics : 

Ka Rufiam Pdpavrittaye 

‘Beauty of course is our ideal, but not sin. 3 It is true that men and women 
in the Gupta age cultivated beauty as a religious cult. Both in the Vishnu- 
dharmottara Purana and in the Brihatsamhita of Varahamihira we find mention 
of Rupa-sattra , i.e. Beauty-culture, and the reference certainly relates to the 
popular passion for beautiful form in Gupta Age. As Kalidasa puts it — 
c O Parvati, the common belief that beauty is not for sin, seems to be unexcep- 
tionable 5 (. Kumarasambhava , V. 36). This was the ideal followed in the domain 
of art and life. The Mara-conquering Buddha represents the spiritual truth 
of the Gupta age, and the vitality of its culture derives its force from the ideal 
of the High Wisdom (. Anuttara Jnana) to which reference is found in many 
inscriptions on the pedestals of Buddha images. 

Indian art presents a long panorama, extending from the Rigvedic period 
to the close of the eighteenth century. As observed by Giedion m his Space , 
Time and Architecture : ‘History is not a compilation of facts but an insight into 
a moving process of life 5 . A true and close-up study of Indian art must lead 
to an insight into the moving process of life that unfolded itself under the 
Indian sky during the successive ages. Art has preserved in visual docu- 
mentation the discoveries of thought and the impact of mind on the world 
around as manifested during the long course of our history. The Vedic period 
initiating the great march of Indian culture on its onward path is truly the 
period of ‘land-taking 5 . Not only In a physical sense when this nation got 
settled on the land, but in the region of thought also it was an age of path- 
finders, the Pathikrit Rishis , who chartered unknown domains of the mind and 
created eternal motifs of thought that formulate and explain the cosmic pro- 
cesses as applicable equally to the life of the Individual and the much bigger 
entity of the world. A clear inventory of the Vedic motifs remains a desidera- 
tum and the work should be carried out comprehensively from the view- 
point of art-history. Dr. Goomaraswamy offered brilliant expositions of 
some of these great symbols of thought and life, which also were virtually the 
symbols of art. 

The study of symbols is not only fascinating, but also essential for a clear 
appraisal of the significance of Indian art motifs. The Purnakumbha (Full 
Vase), Kalpavriksha (Wish-Fulfilling Tree), Kamadkenu (Cow of Plenty), Svasiika, 
■Chakra, Surya , Naga-Garuda and the Daivasuram — these are some of the great 
motifs that have been clearly formulated in the Vedas, and throughout our 
art history they serve as the veliicles of thought and of decoration. They 
constitute the basic vocabulary of Indian art and literature. 

The Purnakumbha or- Full Vase is pre-eminently a Vedic motif. It is 
referred to as the overflowing Full Vase (Purno asya Kala&aJz) and as filled with 
all the pair of opposites that constitute life in its dual aspect of Being and Be- 
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coming (Sat-Asat), Masculine and Feminine (Stri~Pumdn) 3 Childhood and Age, 
Immortality and Death, and all the virtues that gods have created and all the 
vices that Asuras love. In Vedic thought the human body itself is such a 
Full Vase (, Purnakalaia ), and there is no other more charming symbol created 
in nature than the human body. As sayeth an Upanishadic passage : Of ail the 
forms that were created the human form was the most perfect (Purusha vdva 
hata sukritah ). This Purnakumbha appears as a symbol of Indian art in a great 
variety of forms. 

The Kalpa-vriksha or the Wish-Fulfilling Tree is another charming symbol. 
As a tree or a creeper it sometimes originates from the navel or mouth of a 
Yaksha, or grows naturally and then sends its endless offshoots into scrolls or 
arabesques of intricate design. According to the Vedic thought, the human** 
mind (the Kalpa) is the source from which all thoughts, either disciplined or 
uncontrolled (Samkalpa- Vikalpa) emanate. Mind is the virtual Thought 
Tree, the Kalpa-vriksha , under which each one of us stands according to 
nature’s life-scheme. The intricate foliage of this tree or creeper comprises 
the endless desires and passions that envelope our lives. 

Of the great Vedic motifs, the one relating to the eternal conflict of good 
and evil known as the Daivasuram , constitutes the most forceful and varied 
symbol for the flow of religious thought and the manifestation of art forms. All 
our gods and goddesses that enter into deadly combats with demoniac forces ; 
the Buddha that vanquishes Mara, the genius of evil ; the Yogi Siva that 
triumphs over Kama, the god of love — these are but standing commentaries to 
explain the dominant motif of Daivasuram . Originally formulated in the 
l^Igveda, it subsequently underwent endless transformations, but remained 
throughout the outstanding metaphysical motif of Indian religious thought 
and art expressing it. 

There is an immense richness of Vedic motifs ; a full study of them with 
subsequent history would be regarded as a capital contribution to the exposition 
of Indian literature and art. Actual art remains of the Vedic period are still 
unknown. It seems unlikely that they will ever be forthcoming; for the Vedic 
thought revelled in Deva-iilpa , the divine or cosmic forms. Like the life of a 
child awaiting to manifest itself in specialised formal elements, the whole 
cosmic life is beautiful to the Vedic seer. He finds beauty in the golden goddess 
of dawn with golden mien, moving in her golden chariot across the sky and 
sprinkling immortality with her golden-fingered hands. The aesthetic reaction 
of the Vedic poet is available to us in a number of beauty-denoting words, as if 
appearing just fresh from the mould. They are reminiscent of the^ Vedic 
aesthetics, and we are indebted to Dr. Oldenberg for a very illuminating 
study of those expressions. However the thesis could be much further extended 
and each word or motif could be studied with respect to its evolution in classical 
Sanskrit literature up to the time of Kalidasa and Banabhatta. 

The two goddesses Sri and Lakshml, Beauty and Prosperity, are spoken 
of as the twin mistresses of the soul ( Sriicha Lakshml scha Patnyau ), the two 
benign influences that nurture an individual in his domestic and social setting* 
This conception was later on developed as the goddess Padma-SrI in the 
Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdraia x or the figurine of Sri-Lakshml and Gajalakshml 
which begin to appear in the art of Bharhut, Sanchi, the Orissa Caves and 
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elsewhere, and survive throughout as beautiful and significant motifs of Indian 
art. As a motif it received universal homage from the Buddhists, the Hindus 
and the Jains. Like many other Tree and Water motifs the Srl-Lakshml 
conception was rooted in the soil, and is a product of the earth-bound sense 
of life permeating the early Indian art. 

The main problem of the Indus Valley art is an investigation of its histori- 
cal connections with the ancient art of Western Asia on the one hand and its 
subsequent links with the historical art of India herself The Mother-goddess 
and the Yogi Siva offer clear pointers to Indian affinities, and similarly 
are the decorative motifs, the geometrical and floral patterns linked to historical 
survivals, and it seems highly improbable that an art of such vital growth which 
* flourished on the Indian soil from the Sutlej to the Arabian Sea for a thousand 
years should have vanished without imparting its trail to its successors. Of 
its survivals we have as yet only dim intimations, but the subject does not seem 
to have been properly broached as yet. Recently my attention was drawn 
to the ring-stones of haematite found at Taxila, Mathura, Kosam, Ahich- 
chhatra, Bhita, Rajghat, Pataliputra and elsewhere. They represent a 
mother-goddess with alternating tree and animal motifs unconnected with 
any other objects of the historical period. A seal from Rajghat of the same 
material shows a bull with a crib before it similar to the Indus Valley ‘unicorn 5 
and crib and also a figure of a goat reminiscent of the earlier art. It bears a 
Brahmi inscription which I have not been able to decipher. It seems to be an 
important bit of evidence, a unique relic, but an isolated link in the chain of 
evidence that might be required to shed light on this obscure problem. 

The time from about the eighth century B.G., to the rise of Mauryan 
imperialism is the Maha-J anapada period of Indian history. It is the period 
of the Grihyasutras and of Panini, of the rise of Buddhism and Jainism. In 
this period people began to cast off the shackles of their tribal associations and 
became settled on land in organised village communities. Two outstanding 
features of our cultural life in the Janapada age are to be particularly noted. 
The first relates to the full and unfettered freedom of association enjoyed 
by each group according to its needs, giving rise to a variety of corporate 
organisations, some well-knit like the Sangha or $reni, and others only loosely 
bound like the Vrata or associations of warlike bands. But the second feature 
is really important for our present purpose. With the people settled quietly 
on the land, pursuing the avocation of the plough, there emerged factors which 
led to the cultivation of arts and crafts as an imperative social need and econo- 
mic function. There were groups of people which formed part of the village 
economy but could not wholly depend on the land. For them it was necessary 
to discover new ways of earning a livelihood, and this was the origin of an 
exciting variety of Silpas. The whole Janapada society, as it were a team, 
awoke to activity and threw itself into handicrafts. Any work done by hand, 
any occupation of manual skill, any activity requiring the use of mind with 
manual cleverness was called Silpa. Yaska tells us : e Proficiency in the 
professions appertaining to the life of a village bestows on an individual special 
distinction 5 (Janapadishu vidyato purushaviiesho bkavati). An intensive cultiva- 
tion of crafts was the hall-mark of this age ; the invention of a large number of 
appliances or skilful contrivances called Yantras, useful for agricultural and 
domestic life was a distinguishing feature of the civilisation in this period, which 
is referred to by Manu as Mafia- Yantra-pravartanam, The distinction between 
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fine art and crafts did not exist at that time. Panini’s definition of Silpa 
includes dancers, musicians, instrumentalists (playing on madduka and jharj - 
tiara)) and also barbers and carpenters. The material about the Silpas in the 
Jatakas is to be viewed in this light. New professions were being discovered 
and organised, each one looked upon with due regard as fulfilling a necessary 
social and economic need. The barber, carpenter, washerman, dyer, dancer, 
singer, gardener, mason, blacksmith, painter, snake-charmer, goat-herd, potter, 
florist, weaver, tailor, arrow-maker, wrestler and a host of other workers, 
constitute the rich pattern of the Silpas in the Janapada society. It was 
essentially a Silpa-culture integrated with the village economy. 

The net contribution of this period was the emergence and crystallisation 
of motifs of architecture and decoration in tangible form. Wood formed the 
principal medium of carving and for architectural purposes ; the carpenter 
and the wood-worker are referred to with greater esteem than the stone mason. 
The gateways and the railings executed in the Sunga period derived their 
ancestry from this earlier age. It was an art of wood transferred to stone. 
A second feature of the Janapada period art was the outburst of an immense 
number of symbols (lakshanas) as seen on the punch-marked coins. Indeed 
for about another five hundred years, the vogue of symbols became conspicuous 
in Indian art. A study of the coin symbols with a view to their art history yet 
remains unwritten, but must prove of interest in assessing the full significance 
of many decorative patterns of Indian art. 

But the outstanding problem of this period is the investigation of the 
foreign contacts that India established with the Persia of Darius on the west, 
with the Sakas of Sakadvlpa in Central Asia settled near the Kumud mountain 
(the Koumedia of Herodotos) beyond the Oxus, and the Yuechis or the Rishi- 
kas of Central Asia. The Mahabharata evidence is positive about these early 
contacts. Sakandhu and Karkandhu of the grammatical literature in the 
Varttikas of Katyayana (fourth century B.C.) point to the knowledge of the 
country of the Sakas and of the Karkas.or the Karkians both of whom are 
referred to in the inscriptions of Darius in the fifth century B. C. A definite 
flow of Western Asian motifs towards India seems to be predicated as a result 
of these contacts. The Assyrian passion for colossal animal forms, the Lion 
and the Bull, and the Babylonian Repeat motif as seen in the representation 
of the Palm Tree, are clearly reflected in the decorative motifs of Bharhut and 
Sanchi. The winged and fabulous animals that we usually associate with 
the Sakas already appear in early Buddhist art. We know of another motif 
on the punchi-marked coins and in sculpture, viz. a triangle-surmounted 
standard. It appears to me to be the “Standard” symbol or Vaijayantx, the 
Indra-yashti referred to in the Mahabharata and said to be a banner raised in 
honour of Indr a to mark the weal and prosperity of the whole Janapada. It 
has an obvious resemblance with the Life motif ANKH that is first found in 
Egypt and then transmitted to other countries in Western Asia. The tradition 
of the Epic relating to the architect Maya executing the Assembly Hall of 
Yudhishthira after the oattern of the Visvakarma Sabha can be explained only 
against a wider background of art extending beyond the borders of India. It 
cannot however be forgotten that whatever the extent of foreign exchanges 
in the realm of art may have been, the background of thought on which these 
were engrafted was essentially Indian. The symbolism of the Lion Capital 
could hardly have been conceived except against the background of the religion 
of the Dharmachakra which once surmounted it. 
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The art of the Sunga period is an art of folk-inspiration, a documentation 
of popular life and cult beliefs. It is dominated by an abandon and freedom 
peculiar to sylvan deities, the Yakshas and the Nagarajas. There is in it no 
urban tension or sophistication, nor is the moral severity of the Buddha’s 
religion impressed on its countenance. The figure of the Yogi Buddha is so 
to say, unwanted in that art ; the Buddha permeates it only as an influence. 
The tension of the Buddha image would not accord with an art-feeling of such 
universal consciousness. The Yakshas stand out pre-eminent in their own 
right ; they are not yet the puny subordinated and accessory figures that they 
become in Kushana art. The problem of Sunga art, apart from its proper 
stylistic evaluation, concerns itself mainly with the detailed investigation of 
art forms and decorative motifs with special reference to their folk symbolism 
their exposition from literary sources, specially the Jatakas, the Epics and 
the Jain canons, and the restoration of their technical names. Much useful 
work was done in this line by Dr. Coomaraswamy in his essay on Early Indian 
Iconography an i on Ancient Indian Architecture dealing with cities, city- 
gates and palaces. But there is still a vast amount of material in the Jain 
sources ; specially rich in this respect is the text called the Rdyapaseniya , in 
which we find an account of an ancient Stupa of the mythical Alkappa city, 
which seems to be a detailed eye-witness description of one of the ancient Jain 
Stupas of Mathura built at the Kankali Tila site in the 2nd century B.C. 
The terminology is extremely rich and the account of the Padmavara Vedika, 
the Lotus Railing round the Stupa with the voluptuous female figures carved 
on the pillars is exceptionally true to facts taken from actual architecture. 
This study I am glad to say has been undertaken by my friend Dr. Moti 
Chandra with remarkable results. 

The Kushana art continues further the same indigenous tradition of folk 
inspiration, of the joy arising from the life of the senses and the pulsating buoy- 
ancy of open air feminine sports and pastimes, but their emphasis is 
increasingly human and the centre is shifting towards an urban civilisa- 
tion. The emergence of the Buddha image is the supreme gift of Kushana 
art. The image is mot an abrupt or disruptive phenomenon ; it rather stands 
integrated to the preceding religious processes and is an outcome of the move- 
ment laying emphasis on personal devotion to a deity or person of divine 
rank, counted supreme amongst other godlings. The colossal free standing 
Buddha and Bodhisattva images cannot be separated from the preceding 
Parkham Yaksha types. The problem of the origin of the Buddha image had 
been furnished with an answer in its stylistic bearings long ago by Dr. Cooma- 
raswamy. The key however to the priority of the chronological position bet- 
ween the schools of Mathura and Gandhara rests with archaeology and that 
key is still not forthcoming. The existence of temples of Bhagavan Vasudeva 
in the time of Sodasa is however an established fact of archaeology and this 
at any rate preceded the known images of the Buddha. , 

The Buddha image introduced a revolutionary change in Indian sculpture 
and architecture. The images of gods and goddesses began to be executed in 
increasing numbers according to the dictates of an expanding pantheon. 
With the main attention focussed on the image the railing receded into the 
background, and in the Gupta period the railing was absorbed or assimilated 
in the pattern of the raised platform or temple plinth, the Jagatx-pltha, such 
as we find at Devagarh in which uptight pillars with male and female figures 
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carved on them illustrating scenes from Krishna’s life and the Ramayana 
story were fixed against a masonary wall. 

The flat-roofed temple of the early Gupta temple with its modest cella 
(garbha-griha) is derived in its architectural pattern from the simple Gandha- 
kutls of the Kushana period. These were constructed for the colossal free 
standing images of the Buddha by erecting three vertical plain slabs on the 
three sides and covering it with a flat slab which was carved on its inside with 
the same decorative patterns and symbols as were seen on the parasol 
or chatra. In fact, at Mathura square parasol slabs of this carved pattern 
have been recently discovered showing clear devices and grooves for erecting 
the upright slabs. Subsequently with the addition of a porch and a Hkhara 
in the Gupta period the architectural pattern of the Hindu temple emerged 
completely and fully equipped for its further development. 

During the Gupta period Indian sculpture, painting, drama and music 
witnessed an all round efflorescence. The tremendous outburst of creative 
activity on a national scale, engulfing the country from Mirpur Khas in Sindh 
to Dahparbatiya on the Brahmaputra in Assam, established for the first 
time a national style of art distinguished by common characteristics 
and activating from numerous centres. There is as yet no adequate study 
which can be said to do justice to Gupta art comprising its rich sculpture, 
architecture, painting, terracottas, beads, pottery, and details of ornamentation, 
decorative motifs, styles of hair-dressing and fashions in costumes and fabrics, 
as they were developed in the age of Kalidasa and Banabhatta. A sumptuous 
volume like the Sanchi tomes will have to be undertaken to present the material 
with suitable reproductions, and to interpret it in terms of the contemporary 
literary evidence. For no other period of Indian history is the cultural material 
so rich and so amply documented in its literature and art specimens as for the 
Gupta age. We have, for example, reference to the various styles of hair, as 
Alaka , also called Valibhrt keia (frizzled locks), Bhramaralaka (Bes coiffure) 
Lila-mayura kesapasa (peacock feather style), the honey-combs tyle, the simanta, 
parting of the hair and its decoration with a forehead jewel known as the chatula 
tilakamani. 

The art motifs in the works of Kalidasa besides offering a rich field of 
study put us into possession of evidence about the date of the poet. For exam- 
ple, Kalidasa refers for the first time to the motif of the two river goddesses 
Ganga and Yamuna carved on the temple doorways in human form and 
attending on the deity (murte ca GangaTamune tadanim sachdmare devam ase» 
vishatam ) . This agrees with the evidence of the Vishnudharmottara Parana 
stating that the river-goddesses should be shown standing on their respective 
vehicles with legs bent at the knee and holding Full Vases in their hands : 

^fcfT w€rjwf srar^i 

( Vishnudharma . 3*2-51.) 

Another typical Gupta feature is the reference to the conch and lotus symbols 
(Sahkha-Padma-nidhis ) , carved on the jambs of doorways. According to the 
Vishnudharmottara , the two jewels the Lotus and the Conch should be shown 
in their natural form ( Sahkha^Padmau nidhi karyau soar upau ) , and this is confirmed 
by Kalidasa saying that the house of the exiled Yaksha in Alaka was painted 
with the figures of the conch and the lotus (Dvaropante likhita-vapushau Sankka- 
Padmau ). This feature is clearly seen in Gupta art, on the flanking posts of 
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the three niches in the walls of the Devagarh temple and on certain other 
pilasters of the Gupta period in Mathura art. The following additional re- 
ferences indicate the chronological bearings of Kalidasa with the culture of 
the Gupta period : the goddess Kali holding a skull, the Seven Divine Mothers 
(Matarah) ; Karttikeya riding a peacock ( mayura-prishihasdyi Guha) ; Visnu 
sleeping on Ses a (Sesasdyi Visnu) ; Visnu seated on the coils of a 
serpent ‘ (Bhogi-bhogdsanasina Visnu) as the one on the image on the lintel 
(< laldta-bimba ) of the Devagarh temple ; Ravana lifting Kailasa ; the dwarfish 
attendants of Visnu partly in human and partly in their natural form (jalajasi- 
gadd-Mrnga<akra4dnchiia~murtibhi . Raghuvamsa) ; the halo resembling a full- 
blown lotus (padmdtapdtrachdya-mandala) as contrasted with the plain halo 
of the Kushana period with only a margin of scallops, etc. A more detailed 
study of all the motifs and elements of decoration mentioned by fhe poet and 
seen in art and painting is likely to render the picture of co-relationships even 
more complete. The lotus-halo of the Buddha, Vishnu and Tirthankara 
images of the Gupta period are well-known. According to the Brhaisamhitd 
the halo should be covered with a pattern of geese with feathers treated in 
conventionalised scrolls, adorned with pearl festoons {muktaphalo-pachita- 
prdlamha-mdldvila) and these features are corroborated by the actual specimens. 

The cultural history of the Gupta age stretched itself into the seventh 
century. The Kadambari and the Harshacharita of Bana written in the time of 
Harsha provide us with evidence about iconography, ornamentation, drapery, 
decorative motifs, furniture, utensils, trappings of horses and elephants, etc. 
which is extremely valuable for an understanding of the material culture of the 
transitional period between the Gupta and the medieval epochs. The im- 
portance of the Harshacharita as a cultural treatise cannot be overestimated. 
I have recently come across references there to two kinds of foreign imported 
Jextiles, firstly Stavaraka manufactured in Iran and exported on one side to 
India and on the other to Arabia where it finds mention in the description of 
the raiments of the Houries in Paradise, and secondly to a textile of Central 
Asian origin called Prnga which was a kind of damask silk of one colour. The 
many coloured striped drapery of Ajanta is referred to as Indrdyudhdmbara , 
the cloth resembling the rainbow ; the tie and dye process is also mentioned. 
This varied material has to be properly presented and interpreted in the light 
of actual evidence from art. 

The problem of Indian art terminology is a vast one for which the available 
material is extremely rich. It is embodied in specialised texts like the Vishnud- 
harmottara , the Chitrasutra part of it, the Mdmsdra , or the Samranganas utradhdra. 
The stray references in the . Pali Sanskrit and Prakrit literature amplify it. 
Dr. Coomaraswamy in his Indian Architectural Terms made a beginning with this 
study. Mr. Sivaramamurti at one time contributed fairly extensive articles 
on the art treferences in the various classical Kdvyas. Dr. Moti Chandra has 
bagged a rich harvest of such terms in his amply documented papers relating 
to Indian costumes, coiffure and cosmetics from the Vedic period to the Gupta 
age. I am drawing specific attention to them for the reason that the terms 
which have been clearly identified and assessed therein should now be adopted 
and introduced in our art books. The restoration of Indian art terminology 
is the condition precedent for the proper understanding of Indian art motifs, 
patterns and forms. The specialised texts are awaiting authoritative editing, 
even the Vishmdharmottara chapters on iconography and the Citrasuira chapters 
on painting require fresh examination, and these studies are bound to remain 
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Incomplete unless correlated with actual example. The Visknudkarmottara 
refers to Bhairava with round eyes ( vrtta-locana ), protruding teeth {damshtra- 
karala vadana) and broad nostrils phulla-nasaputa) . In a terracotta image of 
Bhairava from the Siva temple at Ahichchhatra I found these three features 
holding good. In the case of the Sun images, Varahamihira refers to his 
girdle as avyanga ( Brihatsamhlta . Gh. 58. 57) and the same is mentioned in the 

Vishnudharmottara as yaviyanga (Gh. 67. 3), which are only attempts to render 

into Sanskrit the Farsi girdle called aivyaonhan . We have before us a good 
quantity of terminological material to be evaluated and cleared up. 

A third fruitful source of art terminology is the oral tradition. If properly 
tapped, much useful material could be got out of it. It is illustrated by the 
list of ‘Some Art and Archaeological Terms’ published by me in the Museums 
Journal, and in a much more comprehensive way in Dr, Moti Chandra’s 
work on the Technique of Mughal Painting, in which several hundreds of 
painting terms were obtained from Ustad Ram Prasad at Banaras, who was 
the last surviving painter of the Mughal school in that city. 

A typological study and classification of Indian clay figurines might be 
mentioned as another possible source of cultural material unsurpassed for its 
range and variety. The clay figurines present as it were an inventory of the 
types of men and women in the several walks of society in a particular period. 
We find among them types not only of gods and goddesses, but kings and courti- 
ers, domestic servants, warriors and palace attendants, monks and nuns, 
horse-riders and elephant keepers, hunters and gamesmen, dwarfs and acro- 
batic figures etc. The toy figurines provide material relating to children’s 
art in ancient India, and this line of approach should also be explored further. 

The study and interpretation of Indian art is pregnant with possibilities for 
our coming cultural renaissance. Art is primarily concerned with beautiful 
forms. True art-feeling is not merely an intellectual operation, but it is an 
aesthetic'shock or Samvega. As a nation the Indians were once the citizens 
of a beautiful world of forms. The last two centuries disenfranchised us from 
that heritage and tradition. An inroad of exotic forms affected all spheres 
of Indian life and our own motifs and forms of painting, sculpture, decorative 
designs, architecture, furniture, dress, even our flowers, household utensils, 
music, dance and drama, etc. suffered heavily, retreating under the fire of 
aggressive European vogues and fashions. India’s struggle for Sva-rajya can 
only be interpreted as a struggle of her soul to rehabilitate herself in her own 
forms of life and culture. Sva-rajya must mean a cultural rebirth. With' the 
dawn of Independence the destiny of Indian culture must be fulfilled once 
again and the national soul must reassert itself. For this revolution some great 
symbolical gesture must descend on our cultural world. In the words 
of the Rigveda, the old and the new generations have to enkindle the flame 
of knowledge and culture. Potent signs of the coming revival are visible on 
all sides of us. The people and the Government must make an earnest and 
combined endeavour towards this end. But much depends on the people’s 
will to attain their cultural rehabilitation. The Dharmachakra has become 
our natural symbol through a prophetic decision of rare wisdom. The Dharma- 
chakra must be understood by a modern mind as the Wheel of Culture. 
This Dharmachakra must revolve steadily both in space and time, imparting a 
new tone, quality and richness to life’s manifold manifestations under the 
Indian sky. May the Goddess of Beauty lead to this fulfilment. 
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Dr. Y. K. Despande, M.A., LL.B., Drrr. 


1 Introductory— Learned brothers and sisters. I thought it my 

1. Introductory. " . , t u e Marathi section of the Conference, 

duty to accept the caU :o ^ ^ ^ ^ the Executive Council, though I 

taking it to ^ honour drawba cks. I was encouraged to consent, 

ffi bSIvingX? Scholars assembled here will co-operate with me m 
making the section successful. 


A Mv association with three great scholars. -Though I do not claim 
A.— My assocwti fortune to associate in my college days with 

three greatpersons who in after-life distinguished themselves as eminent scholars 

of international repute. 


/ii A/r M Dr P V Kane.— The first and foremost of them is M. M. 

T>r p 1 V ] Kane our revered chairman of the Reception Committee and Vice- 
Dr. P. V . iS-ane, om v . j had the honour of being his student 

Chancellor of the y ^ career when he was Dakshina Prize Fellow 

for the first ^ years of my college career w^ ^ ^ ^ . g watching with 

tcouraging me in my activities, humble as they are, in the field 
afresearches in History and Marathi literature. 


C2'l Dr P D Gune.— Another scholar, with whom I had the honour to 
\y ^ ‘ M _. r51 „ r\ r p n Gune. Unfortunately he passed away 

work in my college dy, sen j 0 r’to me by one year but both of us appeared 
? Ma li^natioS the same year le. in 1906, he with Sanskrit as his 
special subject and myself with Marathi English being common to us both. 
He was a great help to me for preparing English subject. 


,o\ r» Q \r K-pt-kar —The third scholar, who had distinguished himself 
(3) Dr. S V. Ketkar. , im rn g ^ Ketkar _ Umimely dea th of 

for his extraordinary Marathi language and literature. We were 

his. also was a ^eat loss ^ ^s hTthe AnSaoti High School and were 

intimate compa students for four years in the Wilson College of Bombay. 

& C £lhip co Ifiredtufhfwas snitched away from us by his untimely 

death. 


m rw K-Ptkar as President of Marathi section of the Baroda session.— 
Om> Slr^tr^nbS today, with respect to Ute memory of D. . Ketkar 
One more m g privilege to occupy today, was honoured by 

V^Ketkar in 1933 at the Baroda session of the Oriental Conference. I 
? S * Present there at the session and he had honoured me by calling 

SrSrtddr^ trmX » the subject of my fresh researches in the 
Mahanubhava literature. 


t , ! it'’; 
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With due respect to M. M. Dr. P. V. Kane and to the happy memory of 
my last two departed friends, I now begin my present address. p 

# 2. The formation of the Marathi language. — The first and foremost 
subject, towards which I wish to draw the attention of the scholars of the Mara- 
thi language, is its formation. There are various theories put forth by the 
Western as well as Indian scholars. But systematic study and researches have 
not been made as yet as regards the material available in Maharashtra from 
the period of Ashoka to the period of the Jadhavas of Deogiri in whose regime 
the distinguished works of Dnyaneshwar were compiled. Several inscriptions 
of the Ashokan period, in Prakrit language, had been found in Maharashtra 
and in its environments. So also hundreds of inscriptions of the Satavahan 
period and also belonging to the subsequent dynasties have been published 
and are available for study. The stone inscriptions and the copper plate 
grants, when not in Samskrit, are generally inscribed in the language which 
could be understood by the general public. A comparative study of these 
writings in chronological order would enlighten us about the development of 
the language. The works like Gatha Saptashati, which is a collection of gathas 
compiled by several poets of different period, would also help in prosecuting 
the study on the said line. Day by day new material is coming to light to 
help the study of the language. I had the honour of bringing to light an 
earliest copper plate grant of the Vakatakas who were the immediate successors 
of the Satavahanas in Maharashtra. I had read a paper on this grant with 
discussion on the language of the text in the session of the All India History 
Congress held at Calcutta and it is published in the proceedings of that session. 
My friend M. M. V. V. Mirashi has edited the grant in the issue of the Epigrapia 
Indica. This is the only grant of the Vakatakas, which is written, except 
the introductory portion, in the language other than Samskrit. The grant 
belongs to the latter portion of the 3rd century A. D. and the first portion of 
the 4th century A.D. Comparative study will show that the language of this 
grant is further develqpment on the language of the Prakrit of Vararuchi 
and that of the inscriptions of the Satavahan period. 

B. — To have an idea of the language of the said grant which was issued 
from Vatsagulma, the present Basim town in Berar, ancient Vidarbha or 
Maharashtra, I quote some 12 lines from the grant. 

• ; 6. amhehi 

7. dani apuno-vijaya-vejayike ayu-bala-vaddhanike swasti- 

8. ianti-vacane ihamuttike dhammattharie etthad-grame. adhiwanika- 
cara- : 

9. nassa addhaka xxxx 

15. Patehi dohi Bhalandayana-sagottesi Buddhajesi Kosika-sagottesi 

16. Bhattilajjesi Kosika-sagottesi Sivajjesi Kosika-sagottesi 

17. Harinnajjesitti xxxxxe etena Bamhanana bhagatinna . 
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24. jato upari K- 

25. khita sasana cadamyamana karetta rakkhadha rakkhapedhaya 

pariharadha. 

26. pariharapedhaya jovu abadham karejja kartavvya anumannati 

27. tissa etehi upari-likhitehi bamhapehi parikupite sadanda- 

28. ka nigraha karejjametti. 

B. The language of the above grant appears to be later than the Maha- 
rashtri of the Vararuchi’s grammar. It is also decidedly after the Maha- 
rashtri of the Gatha Saptashati of Hala. The Setubandha poem, which is 
some what later than the present grant, is also in literary Prakrit in other than 
the language of the grant. As we find some deviations from the rules ofVararu- 
chi’s grammar and also traces of peculiarities of Shauraseni and Pailachi 
languages in some of the words of the language of the grant, one is inclined to 
consider it as a colloquial language of the time prevalent amongst the people, 
the grant being intended to be understood by the common people. It is but 
natural that a colloquial language should adopt the peculiarities of other 
languages on account of intercourse between different countries speaking 
different languages. As the record was found in Berar, the ancient Vidarbha, 
its language would be useful to trace the earlier stage of development of Marathi, 
the language of the locality. As for example, Sivajja, Deajja are inter- 
mediatory forms of the Samskrit words Shivarya, Devarya and on the other 
haiid of the Marathi words Shivaji and Devaji. In Maharashtri the genitive 
serves the purpose of dative. The form of genitive of sagotta would be 
sagottassa in Maharashtri but the gerufcive form for sagotta used in this grant 
is sagottesi. It therefore appears that this esi form is the same as the dative 
form found in Dnyaneshwari and other 13th century works in Marathi, and 
is the original of the sa form which is found in the current Marathi language. 
The scholars have , been long in doubt about the origin of this affix. Some 
derived it from the Prakrit affix ssa but Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar does not hold 
this view as he points out that the sa affix is not found in old Marathi works 
which throughout use the affix si. Other origins for this affix sa have been 
suggested. Dr. Bhandarkar traced it to the Samskrit word sama and V. K. 
Raj wade to asa (meaning near). In many places si has been used as dative 
form in the present grant. It therefore leaves no doubt that this si or esi is 
the real parent of the sa form which is current in the modern Marathi. 

From the above discussion, it will be seen that the comparative study of 
the ancient records will be helpful to trace the origin and history of the words 
of the current language and to solve the doubtful points. 

In this connection, I take the liberty to note a word of caution to the 
scholars that the inscriptions on stone and copper published previously should 
not be utilised for comparative study of languages unless the published reading 
is checked from the original or from its facsimile and the reading is found to be 
correct or if it is found incorrect unless it is corrected. The Western and the 
Indian scholars of the past have rendered yeoman’s service by deciphering 
these inscriptions and by publishing them. By experience it is found that 
the reading also has, some time, found to be defective. 
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3. Study. of the formation and development of the Marathi language — - 
lo trace the history of the formation and further development of a language, 
i is necessary to study the original records of the different periods either on 
stone and copper or even on paper and palmleaf. For this purpose the 
P™ w P r ^ s or e .y. en , t ^ ie manuscript copies, prepared subsequent to the time 
ox the author, are likely to be misleading. Only the manuscript, in the hand- 
writing of the author or written in his time, would be considered reliable to 
represent the language of the period. Many times we come across the acci- 
dental or even intentional changes im a copied manuscript. 

Western scholars like Jules Blbch, Sir Grierson and Indian scholars like 
JJr. Bhandarkar, Dr. Gune and V. K. Rajwade have made original researches 
about the formation of Marathi language. Pro. Kulkarni’s work, in consolida- 
ting the researches of other scholars into one volume is noteworthy. As an 
humble, student of the Marathi history, I take the liberty to state that an 

exhaustive and authoritative history of the formation of the Marathi language 

is yet to be written. 

,. Study of the .dialects of Marathi. — I now turn to the study of the 

dia ects of the Marathi language. Though there is one standard language of 
iterature or the language of speech for the educated people is common, the 
colloquial language of the general public has different variations in the differ- 
ent parts or localities. These, differences are due to various causes, the Princi- 
pe among them being the distance from one other and the influence of the 
neighbouring languages. . Thus it is inevitable for every language to have 
several dialects. These dialects also have influence over the common language 
of the educated people. Many times they appear to have encroached upon 
he writings of the authors residing in that particular locality. Many times 
question arises as to whether a particular language is a dialect of any other 
or is an independent language and it becomes very difficult even for 
a scholar to give decision unless he makes a critical and comparative study of 
both the languages. r 

Marathi has got several dialects in Maharashtra and also in other parts 
oi India where the Maratha people have settled, sUch as Saugor, Central 
? nd _,.^ n ^ ore * 1 T. h ? Jntor *ations and pronunciations also, many times, . 
di er m different localities. It is therefore necessary to have a critical and 
comparative study of these dialects in compaiison with one another and with 
the standard language. 

(^) One. such instance is that of Konkani language which has got also 
i erent variations due to locality, community and proximity or influence 
ol other languages.. Even amongst the scholars there is difference of opinion 
about its relationship with the Marathi language. There is a set of scholars 
wo profess Konkani to be an independent language, while many scholars 
a vocate it to be a dialect of Marathi language. A thorough critical and 
comparative study has yet to be made with regard to these two languages. Dr. 

. M. Katie carried on researches in Konkani language and valuable results 
ol his study can be read in the back volumes of the Journal of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute. In the volumes of the Linguistic Survey of 
India peculiarities of several dialects of Marathi have been noted. The scholars, 
carrying on survey, had doubt about one or two languages. Halbi dialect on 
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the border of Orissa and Dangi and Ahirani dialects on the border of Gujarat 
are the instances about which the surveying scholars had to take decision on 
investigation. These questions, some time, are brought to prominence on ac- 
count of over-enthusiasm or with some ulterior motive. It is only the critical and 
comparative study of these di alects that will settle these questions. The scholars 
have vast field for research as regards the dialects of Marathi language, in the 
matter of relations of these dialects with one another or with the standard 
Marathi language. Stray attempts have been made by scholars as regards 
Berari, Ahirani, Saugori and Bundelkhandi dialects. These attempts are 
noteworthy but thorough and systematic researches are yet to be made. 

5. Comparative study of the Indo-Aryan languages in the light of Mara- 
thi. — Comparative study of the Indo Aryan languages in relation with Marathi 
will be very useful for the history of the formation of Marathi language. Long 
before 1880 Beemes has written a Comparative Grammar of the modern Aryan 
languages of India and Hoernle has compiled Comparative Grammar of 
the Guadian languages. Dr. Jules Bloch, the welknown author of De la 
langue Maratte has published his work on the Indo Aryan languages in 1920. 
This can be said to be the first work on the comparative study of the Indo- 
Aryan languages dealing with the subject historically. Etymological 
Dictionary of Nepali language by Dr. Turner, the history of the Bengali language 
by Dr. S. M. Chatterji and his various papers on several Indian languages, 
articles of Dr. S. M. Katre on Konkani language and his subsequent articles, 
are some of the works on the comparative study of the Indo-Aryan languages. 
The volumes of Linguistic survey of India also deal with this subject. These 
works which were based on the linguistics, that came into exi stance during 
the last century in Europe, will be a great help in prosecuting the study to 
find gu< the exact relationship of these languages with Marathi and how far 
they were influenced by one another. 

6, Influence of the Dravidian languages on Marathi. — Marathi is the 
principal Indo-Aryan language with which the Dravidian languages especially 
the Telegu and Kanarse have proximity, Maharashtra being the Northern 
neighbour of the Andhra and Karnatak countries. These countries have 
intercommunication with one another since even before the formation of the 
Marathi language. Ancient political history shows that Maharashtra had 
dominating influence over the Dravidian countries for several centuries and 
Andhra and Karnataka also had political sway over some parts of Maharashtra 
some time or other. Oneness of culture and religion, and social intercourse 
between Maharashtra and the Dravidian countries resulted into strong 
influence of the Dravidian languages on Marathi and vice versa. It is very 
paying to study the mutual influences of these languages of different stocks 
upon one another. Bishop Caldwel, who wrote the grammar of these Dravidian 

* languages in the early days of the British rule, has made beginning of this 
study. Alfred Master, retired member of the Indian Civil Service, has 
noted the result of his investigations in his articles on “some parallelisms 
in Indo Aryans and Dravidians with special reference to Marathi Gujarati 
and Kanarese” in the journal of the B. B. R. A. society in 1932. V. K. Raj- 
wade and in recent time Prof. G. V. Joshi have tried to show Dravidian influences 
on Marathi with special references to the study of Dnyaneshwari, famous 
work of the 13th century. For this purpose the Marathi verses in the Life of 
JBasava written in Telegu, just 40 years after his death, in the 11th century or 
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the verses in the work Abhilashitartha Chintamam of Smeshwar Gyalukya 
of somewhat later period in the same century, so also the original Marathi 
records belonging to several centuries, will be helpful for study of the influence 
of the Dravidian languages on the Marathi language. Much is yet to be done 
by the scholars of Marathi in this branch of study./ 

7. Influence of Other Non-Aryan languages on Marathi. — Lexico- 
graphers like Hemchandra, have left many words as deshi, as they could not 
be traced to their mother language. Some of these words have, since, 
been found to be of Samskrit origin. There are even now in Maharashtra 
including Vidarbha people of several Non-Aryafi races speaking languages of 
the Munda stock and dialects of the Dravidian stock. Korkus of Melghat in 
Berar and Kolams and Gonds of Berar and of the jungles of the Nizam’s state 
come under the other stock. Some efforts have been made by Mr. Wills 
and Dr. Hemindorff with regards to the Gondi language. Dictionary and 
grammar of the Gondi language has been prepared but as yet no attempt has 
been made for the Kolami language. There is very little progress in the field 
of researches in the Korku language. Some missionaries have published 
translation of some portions of Bible in 1900 and 1911 in Korku language 
but in Deonagari script. Korkus have no script of their own and hence they 
have no written literature. But they possess rich folklore. Mr. D. B, Mahajan, 
a member of Sharadashram, has collected many folk songs of theirs and has 
published some of them with Marathi translation, explaining some of the 
Korku words He has begun study of that language to find out its relation with 
Marathi language. . He is in correspondence with Dr. F. B. J. Kuiper, professor 
of Samskrit in Leiden University in Holland. Dr. Kuiper is investigating 
Munda words in Samskrit language and his work is shortly to be published. 
It appears that this language has got very little influence on the Marathi 
language as it has got no written literature, and its use is restricted only to the 
Korkus who reside in the hilly jungles. But for want of researches it is too 
ear ly to estimate as to how far this language influenced the Marathi language. 
It is however expected that, after thorough researches, it will be possible to 
estimate the mutual influences and also it will be possible to trace the origin 
of some of the deshi words which have been left as untraceable. 

8. Early works in Marathi. — We now come to Marathi language after 
it is formed. It is not possible to give a definite period when it was formed. 
A language continuously developes itself as a river has a continuous flow, many 
times the origin being untraceable. Like a river a language also receives 
strength from the languages which come in contact with it. For the purpose 
of investigation, we have therefore to imagine stops at certain transitory periods. 
Traces of Marathi language could be obtained from the Marathi verses in 
the works of other languages and the scholars have brought to light inscriptions 
from the 6th to the 13th century from which we can study the early stages of 
its formation and development. There is ample material for the study of the 
Marathi language for the 12th and 13th century in the works of Mukundraj, 
Dnyaneshwar and his contemporary saints. The scholars have brought to 
light some other authors of that period. We have got literature of the period 
compiled by the followers of the Mahanubhao sect, who had begun writing 
in Marathi only few years before Dnyaneshwari. Many scholars have devoted 
time for the study of the Marathi literature of that time, which is identical 
with the time of the Yadavas of Deogiri . Many scholars have edited the works 
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of the Mahanubhavas of that period, Many editions of the works of Mukund- 
raj and Dnyaneshwar have been uptil now published. The edition ofDnyan- 
esbwari edited by V. K. Rajwade appears to be copied from the yet known 
earliest Ms. Dr. Harshe has published a volume on the study of the first chapter 
Of Dnyaneshwari, taking the Ms. on which he based his study to be the earliest 
Ms. There is difference of opinion amongst the scholars as regards the age of 
the Ms, Dr. V. B. Kolte has published a series of articles to refute the oldness 
of the Ms. It may not be as old as it is professed to be. But the language 
of the Ms. is decidedly older. The printed editions of Vivekslndhu have its 
language modernised. Old rrjss. of the work are not available. In fact Mss, 
older than three centuries have not yet been found. An unique ms. of Viveka- 
sindhu, which is in the collection of Sharadashram, Yeotmal. bears language 
much earlier than the language of other Mss. available. Unfortunately the 
ms. does not bear any date. It is an urgent need to prepare an authoritative 
edition of Vivekasindhu, taking into consideration all the mss. available. 
Prof, K. P. Kulkarni as a director of the Marathi research association as a branch 
of the Marathi Granth Sangrahalaya of Bombay has begun the work. He has 
collected several mss. from various placess; the Ms, in Sharadashr am has also 
been lent to the association for the purpose. It is expected, by his efforts, an 
authentic edition as far as possible, nearer to the language of the author, will 
be prepared. 

9. Study of the literature of the period of the Yadavas. — Many Mahanu- 
bhava works have been edited on the basis of a single ms., as no other mss. 
of the work were then available. Some of the works have later on been edited 
by collecting two or more mss. Many of the scholars have worked on the 
literature of the 12th and 13th century, which period is identical with the 
period of the Yadavas of Deogiri. V, K. Rajwade has done the pioneer 
service by writing his historical grammar of Dnyaneshwari. Pro. Kulkarni 
also has given his study of the language of the period in his well known work 
on the formation and development of Marathi language. Dr. V. B. 
Kolte and Shri H. N, Nene have noted the grammatical and other peculiarities 
of the Marathi language in the editions of the Mahanubhaviya works. The 
thesis of Dr. Tulpule on the study of the Marathi language of the period of the 
Yadavas is also noteworthy and is helpful to the student who desires to study 
the language of the period. Maharashtra Saraswata of Shri Bhave and the 
volumes of the history of the Marathi literature prepared by L. R. Pangarkar 
are useful for the study of the Marathi literature from the earliest period to the 
1,7th century. 

10. So called dark period in the Marathi literature. — The period of 
nearly three centuries, from the death of Dnyaneshwar up to the period of 
Eknath, was generally considered as dark period in the Marathi literature. 
It was the period of the loss of independance of Maharashtra and the advent 
and sway by the Mahomedans from the Northern India. It was no doubt 
a period when Maharashtra received a set backhand the culture, religion and 
literature of Maharashtra were dominated by foreign elements. But the efforts 
of research scholars have brought to light vast Marathi literature that was 
compiled during that period. It was however to the credit of Eknath that, 
he followed Dnyaneshwar in bringing out Puranas and philosophic treatises 
which were uptil now in Samskrit, in Marathi that is the language of the com- 
mon people. It has been recorded that he had to face the displeasure of the 
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pundits of Samskrit in the beginning. He was however followed, by subsequent 
Marathi writers and vast literature has been rendered in Marathi from 
Samskrit during the next two or three centuries, 

11. Maharashtra under the Mahomedan rule. — Maharashtra was under 
the grip of the Mahomedans for a long period of nearly six centuries. Persian 
and Arabic, which were the languages of the Mahomedans. had an influence 
on the language of the people. Many words and phrases were introduced in 
colloquial Marathi language of the people as they were the languages of the 
ruling community, while the Marathi literature was almost free from their 
influence as they had no direct connection with that literature. There were 
terrible atrocities committed against the Hindus and their religion by the 
Mahomedans but they had not followed the policy of extirpating the religion 
out and out. The religion and its literature, therefore, survived even after 
the heartless rule of theirs, for so many centuries. 

12. Literature of Maharashtra during the period of the Maratha ascend- 
ancy — During the early period of the rule of the Marathas. great persons, like 
Ramdas, were born to prepare the ground for the rule of the people in Maha- 
rashtra. Dasabodha, the national work of Ramdas preaches the Maharashtra 
dharma which proved to be the uniting factor for the people of Maharashtra. 
The principles advocated in the work are useful for all the periods and are not 
restricted to any particular time.- During the period of the Maratha rule, 
Samskrit works like Sivabharat and Rajyavyavahar kosha which throw light 
on the cultural history of the time, were compiled. The writings of the saint 
poets of the period and other comtemporary works in Marathi throw light 
on the religious and cultural revival of the time. Some of the works compiled 
during the period are being brought to light, for the first time, by the efforts 
of the scholars. 

During the same period were compiled the balads, in the language of 
the people, which took the message of independance to the lowest rung of the 
society and infused the spirit of valour among them. So also the bakhar 
literature came into existance during that period and it described the events 
which led to the freedom of Maharashtra from the Mahomedan rule. 

IS. Portuguese influence on the Marathi literature. — Of all the European 
nations, who had first commercial and then political connection with India, 
the Portuguese nation was the first and foremost. With the political power 
they extended the religious sway also. They used the political power to spread 
the Christian faith in the Indian territory under their rule. The history of 
the spread of the Christian faith in the Goa territory is full of sad events. 
There was a terrible mass conversion. Village after village and caste after 
caste was converted forcibly against the will of the people. Hindu scriptures 
and religious literature were collected and destroyed. Temples were razed to 
ground and Christian churches were built on their sites. It became impossible 
for the Hindus to stay as Hindus in the territory on account of the rigidity 
of the rules of Inquisition. It was for the use of such converts that the Christian 
literature was rendered into the Indian vernaculars. The Christa purana 
compiled by Father Stephen, an English Jesuit in Marathi ovi is one of the 
principal works. It was in the 17th century that three editions of that work 
were printed and published in Goa. Several European Jesuits followed 
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Father Stephen and composed in the period various scriptures in Marathi, 
Konkani and Kanarese. These Marathi works, by Europeans in the 17th 
cenutry, are no doubt very valuable, but the compilation of theirs has got 
very sad history behind it. This can never be forgotten. 

Prof. A. K. Priyolkar has brought to light vast Marathi literature of the 
Christians of the period. It was in Roman script. Though it was compiled 
by European Jesuits, i| has got a place in Marathi literature. 

14. Advent of the British rule and its influence on the Marathi litera- 
ture. — Though the British rule commenced in Maharashtra since 1818, 
after the fall of the Peshva rule, its influence had begun to work long before 
that. It was Sharfoji Bhonsle of Tanjawar, who started a printing press in 
his palace and commenced printing Marathi works as far back as 1808. About 
1800 A.D. the English felt the necessity for the British officers to learn Marathi as 
some parts speaking Marathi came under their rule and they expected to possess 
large territory, so they made arrangement for teaching Marathi in the Fort 
William College of Calcutta. Dr. Carey of the Shrirampur Mission was 
in its charge and Baijnath Pandit of Nagpur was his assistant. Dr. Carey 
wrote a Marathi grammar in English in 1804 and he printed and published 
Marathi translation of some portions of Bible in Balbodhi and Modi script 
at that period in Calcutta ? Baijnath pandit also composed and published two 
or three works in Marathi in Nagpuri Marathi dialect for the use of the stu- 
dents of the Fort William college mainly. After the organisation of the Native 
education society by the Bombay Government, Marathi books were being 
written and published mainly for the purpose of spreading education in Mahar- 
rashtra.* Thus an impetus was given for imparting education amongst the 
people of Maharashtra, though with a view to create machinery of the Govern- 
ment servant* of the higher and lower grade for faithfully carrying on the admi- 
nistration on the line laid down by the Government to the advantage of 
the British people. Whatever may be the motive for the spread of education, 
we can not deny that it had done immense good to the people though the 
system was disadvantageous to the people as a national education. Pioneer 
authors of the Marathi works, during the early period of the British rule in 
Maharashtra, were eminent persons like Bapu Kashinath Chhatre, Balsastri 
Jambheker, Dadoba Pandurang, Parasharampamt Godbole etc. They opened 
a new era in the Marathi literature. Even the Marathi works compiled in 
that period show the Western influence on Marathi language. The establi- 
shment of the Bombay University in 1850 opened a new field for the study 
of English language and literature. As the people received education through 
English and studied higher literature, they began to realise the advantage 
of free nations and felt the disadvantages of a foreign rule. The organisation 
of the Indian Congress and the political movements in strictly constitutional 
ways, brought political-mindedness in the people and the notion of India as 
a politically one nation was brought home to the people. Publication of 
newspapers and periodicals, which was one of the boons from the British rule 
to the Indian people, turned out to be the best means to spread the political 
ideas amongst the people. Power of organisation and faithful adherence to 
the leaders created political strength in the people. Ultimately the growing 
power of these organisation and the critical situation in the international 
world resulted into handing over of the administration of the Government of 
India by the British to the people of India. 
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Without taking any survey, I only note that Marathi literature, as well 
as the literature of the other Indian languages, has made immense progress 
in all its branches during the period of the British rule in India, and the verna- 
culars of the several provinces were enriched. 

15. Knotty problems before the scholars to be solved. — We are now 
free from the yoke of foreign rule. Since then several knotty points of interna- 
tional and interprovincial nature have arisen and the minds of the leaders 
have been engrossed in their solution. We, who have got Marathi as our 
language, are not free from anxieties. Apart from the question of the national 
language of India, which must be the language of the majority of the people 
and which is already a language of intercourse between different parts of India, 
we Maharashtrians have our own problems to solve. As the people of Maha- 
rashtra including Berar have Marathi as their language of speech and literature, 
they should naturally desire to have Marathi as the language of the adminis- 
tration of their province. They will not brook the predominence of any 
other language in their internal affairs and any such attempt will have to be 
met with strong protest. When the question* of actual formation of the linguis- 
tic provinces will be taken in hand it is likely that it will be very difficult to 
demarcate the boundaries between the two provinces. The scholars of 
both the languages will have to meet together and settle the point without 
any preconceived idea, basing their decision on the linguistic and scientific 
data. The question of Bombay is another knotty point, the solution of which 
is likely to create tension. Historical evidence, from the early age right upto 
the modern period, conclusively proves that the island of Bombay is included 
in the territorial part of Maharashtra. No motive should prevail in excluding 
it from Maharashtra. It would be different thing to treat it as a separate 
entity for an administrative purpose as an integral part of Maharashtra. 

16. Conclusion. — Dear brothers and sisters. I have purposely avoided 
to take survey of the modern language and literature which I consider to be 
beyond the scope of the scholars orientalist, and it is the legitimate province 
of the Maharashtra Sahitya Parishad. As a student of Marathi language and 
literature, I have traced almost all the points I desired to bring to the notice of 
the scholars assembled here. 

I am thankful to you for giving patient hearing for what I wanted to 
state before you. I am confident that you will consider coolly what suggestions 
I have ventured to make. My efforts will be'amply repaid if any attempts 
are made on those lines. 

With this concluding request I close my speech. 


m 


14. Presidential Address : Gujarati Section (XV) 

By Dr. K. M. Munshi, B. A., LL. B., D. Litt. 

Ancient Gurjardesa and its Literature (550 A. D. — 950 A. D.) 

I thank the Executive Committee of the Oriental Conference for the 
honour that they have done me by calling upon me to preside over this Section 
of the Conference. On this occasion I want to speak on the language and 
literature in ancient Gujarat, i.e., Gurjaradesa. To my mind, it is a fascinating 
subject and throws considerable light on the history of Early India. This 
ancient age dates from 550 A.D f ., the fall of the’ Gupta Empire, to 950 A.D. 
when the Kanauj Empire of Gurjara Pratiharas — -Imperial Gurjaras as I have 
called them — was dissolved. As pointed out by me in detail in Imperial 
Gurjaras , during this age Gujarat, if we mean by it the present Gujarati-speaking 
titlct inclusive of the mainland, Saurashtra and Cutch, had no distinct entity 
of its own. 

I 

Sufficient materials are now available to show that this age was not a 
dark one but as powerful, though not as brilliant, as the classical age of the 
Guptas. Isanavarman made Kanauj the capital of North India in 550 A.D. 
Its all-India suzerainty was recognised till Mahmud Ghazni destroyed it in 
1018 A.D. And more, it was the literary and cultural capital of the whole 
country. Many of the regions now comprised in modern Gujarat were 
either parts of the empire of Kanauj or under its influence. Their literary 
and cultural activities were naturally, therefore, an integral part of the life 
and culture which the metropolis radiated. 

Emperor Skandagupta appears to have lost Gujarat a few years after the 
date of his Girnar inscription (A.D. 456) . With the death of his descendant, 
Budhagupta, in c. 500 A.D., the power and glory of the Gupta Empire vanished. 
Whatever was left of it was split into two sectors, viz. the Western, consisting 
of Malwa and Avanti and the Eastern, comprising Magadha and North 
Bengal. A considerable part of modern Gujarat formed part of the Western 
section. The Gupta emperors maintained a military Governor in Anartapura 
(Vadnagar) in North Gujarat and at Bhrigukachchha (Broach) , which then 
included parts of modern North Konkan. 

About 465 A.D. the Hunas under Toramana entered India, first established 
themselves at Pavaiya in the Punjab, and finally reached Ujjayinl (c. 500). 
The then ruler of Malwa, whose sway extended over central Gujarat, was forced 
to retire to Bengal before the overwhelming might of the Huna conqueror. 
About 512 A.D. Mihirakula, the son of Toramana, was the most powerful 
ruler in North-West India, But in e. 520 A.D* he was defeated by Yasodhar 
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man Vishnuvardhana, and in 533 A.D. Malwa was governed by his military 
governor. In 550 A.D. Isanavarman overthrew the descendants of Vishnu- 
vardhana, made Kanauj the imperial capital, and became the unchallenged 
master of North India. A considerable t part a of thejnain land of Gujarat was 
included in the kingdom of Sarvavarman, the son Islnavarman. 

On the break-up of the Gupta Empire, Senapati Bhattarka, a rebel 
general of the empire, declared independence and ruled over the kingdom 
consisting of Saurashtra and a part of Anarta from his capital Valabhlpura, 
modern Vala. His descendants also acquired a part of the main land of 
Gujarat. In about 550 A.D. Sankargana, the king of the Kalachuri dynasty, 
whose kingdom included the valley of the Mahi river and Lata, drove out 
Sangramasimha, the last viceroy of the Guptas ruling at Bhrigukachchha, and 
appointed a Bhil king as a feudatory to rule over the valley of the Narmada. 

About this time, a Brahmana by name Harichandra, who claimed to be 
a Pratihara, founded a small kingdom at Bhillamala or modern Srlmala near 
Abu, and ruled over the region round the mount and part of Marwar which 
was then called ‘Gurjara’ or ‘Gurjaradesa.’ Harichandra and his descendants 
soon grew powerful, and in about 580 A.D. Dadda, perhaps the fourth son of 
Harichandra, invaded Lata, defeated the Bhil feudatory and extended his 
rule to the Narmada valley. Thus the Gurjara kings of Srimala conquered 
south Gujarat and weakened the power of Valabhx as also of the Kalachuri 
kings of Malwa. The Gurjara kings appear to have extended their conquests 
even in the north and about 600 A.D. fought Prabhakaravardhana, the king 
of Thaneswar and the father of emperor Sri Harsha. 

About this time Dhakshinapatha or Deccan was also evolving a consolida- 
ted centre of power. About 550 A.D. PulakesI of the Chalukya famil y cap- 
tured VatapI, modern Badami in the Bijapur District of the Province of Bombay, 
and founded a kingdom. His son invaded Malwa in 601 A.D. In 606 A.d! 
Sri Harsha, or to give him his full title Sri Harshavardhana, became the em- 
peror of the Uttarapatha. Two years later, in 608 A.D., PulakesI II succeeded 
to the throne of VatapI, and Konkan, Lata, Gurjara and Malwa became vic- 
tims of rivalry between the emperors of the North and the South. The kings 
of Valabhlpura and the Gurjara kings of Broach retained some kind of inde- 
pendence and Sri Harsha gave his daughter in marriage to Dhruvabhata 
or Dhruvasena II, the king of Valabhlpura. Jayabhata and Dadda II, the 
Gurjara kings of Broach, were under the protection of PulakesI II, the Ghiluk- 
ya emperor of the South. 

Luckily the picture of the seventh century Gujarat has survived in the 
diary of an eye witness, Hiuen Tsang the great Chinese pilgrim, who visited 
Gujarat in 641 A.D. The traveller went from Nasik to the region called 
Bhrigukachchha, the name by which evidently south Gujarat was then known. 
As in all international ports, so in Broach, the residents were found by this 
pious pilgrim mean, deceitful, ignorant, orthodox and heterodox. North 
of the Broach district was Malwa with its capital of the same name some- 
where on the south bank of the river Mahi. There were hundreds of 
Buddhist monasteries in the land, and of the Buddhist bhikshus, Bhadraruchi 
was the greatest. The present Ahmedabad district was possibly called Atali 
which I am inclined to identify with Ashlall, a village near Ahmedabad! 
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From there the pilgrim went to Khetaka, which may be either modern 
Kaira or Khedbrahma near Idar, and thence to Valabhlpura. It was then 
ruled by Dhruvabhata, the son-in-law cf Sri Harsha. 

Valabhlpura was a city of power," wealth and culture. It had a large 
library of sacred books. Sthiramati and Gunamati, two Buddhist monks, 
had composed their treatises in its university. Their fame had reached even 
China and in consequence they had been invited there. The country was 
happy and prosperous and its merchants carried on extensive commercial 
activity. The population was dense ; religious institutions flourished. More 
than a hundred merchants were worth over a lakh. Rare and valuable articles 
secured from distant places were amassed by rich men. 

Anarta with its capital at Anandapura, was another Important town. From 
there the pilgrim proceeded to Bhillamala or Srimala, the capital of Gujjara. 
It was a city of learning. According to the Puranic records it was ten to 
twenty miles extent and had no less than 11,000 Sivalingas and 4,000 maths 
where learning in all its branches was pursued. 1 Bhillamala evidently was 
a great centre of Aryan culture and learning in the 7th century. 

The whole of Gujarat was well populated. The large cities were UjjayinI 
Bhillamala, Veravala, Valabhi and Malava, while Broach, Asapalli, Khetaka, 
Anandapura were comparatively small. They were all centres of learning. 
The Sabarmati valley was a well-populated locality. In south Gujarat, Jam- 
busar, Akruresvara (modern Ankleshwar), Srxbhavana (modern Sarbhon) 
and Navasarika (modern Navsari) were towns of importance. 

South Gujarat was ruled by the feudatories ofPulakeSI II, who had defeat- 
ed the armies of Sri Harsha of Kanauj. 

II 

With the early kingdom of Gujjara or Gurjara are associated important 
questions relating to Indian history. 

A detailed examination of the earliest epigraphic and literary records 
yields certain notable facts. 


About 550 A.D. Gurjara was the name of modern Marwar with Bhilla- 
mala or Srimala as capital. Its kings were called Gurjaras and Gurjaresvaras. 
One dynasty claimed descent from Harichandra, a Brahmana, another from 
Lakshmana, the brother of Sri Ramachandra*. In 640 A.D*., this region was 


cf. Kavyanusasana (Edited by Athavale and Parikh), II, intr., pp. XGX-XCIII. 

cf, Jodhpur Inscription of Pratihara Bauka (JRA. 1894 , pp. 4 - 9 ), st. 5 : Gwalior Praiasti 

of Mihirabhoja (Ep. Ind., XVIII, pp. 1 07-1 14 ), st. 3 : 
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called Gujjar and its king was known to be a Kshatriya. When these Gurjara 
kings took Kanyakubja and founded an empire it was known to Arab travellers 
as Juzr or Gujjar 3 . The extent of this empire included parts of the Punjab, 
Rajputana, Gentral India and Gujarat which were ruled by warrior clans 
which came out of Gurjara. Parts of modern Jodhpur, Jaipur and the Abu 
region, were known as Gurjaratra or Gujarat till 1050 A.D. The people 
migrating from this part of the country were also known as Gurjaras. In 
960 A.D. these Gurjaras occupied parts of Alwar. The Gurjara herdsmen in 
Kashmir and Hindukush use a language which is similar to Mevatl and closely 
allied to Marwa<jL There is no evidence to prove that Gurjar Gauda Brah- 
manas, the Srlmala Brahmanas, the Porvads and Osvals, who were once 
classed as Kshatriyas, were of foreign extraction. 

According to the theory accepted by some authorities, however, the Gur- 
jaras were of a foreign race which entered India c. 400-500 A.D. ; they took 
kindly to Indian culture ; founded the kingdom of Gurjaratra ; accepted the 
Hindu caste system ; conquered Anarta and Lata in c. 700 A.D. ; subdued 
the Valabhi kings in c. 750 A.D. ; and abandoned Bhillamala in c. 953 A.D. 
to go and settle in Anarta, and to make their chief Mularaja, king of 
Anahilavada Patfcana. 

The word Gurjara, no doubt, does not appear before c. 500 A.D. The 
names of some of the early rulers are non-Sanskritic. There was a Caucasus 
tribe called Khajars, the sound of which is similar to Gurjaras. But the theory 
does not quite accord with the records. Its JBrahmanas, Kshatriyas, and 
VaiSyas are found fully absorbed in the fold of Arya Dharma, The tradition 
of the Gurjara rulers was a continuation of the tradition of the post-Gupta 
rulers like Srx Harsha and the Bhatjarakas of Valabhi. The linguistic, literary 
and cultural traditions developed unbroken from 550 to 1199 A.D. when the 
third empire of Gurjaradesa, that of the Chalukyas, was overwhelmed by Ala- 
ud-din Khilji’s armies. 

On the death of Sri Harsha the imperial sceptre passed to Sri Harsha’ s 
grandson, Dharasena IV of Valabhipura. But the Chalukyas were gathering 
strength in the South and the Gurjara power was gaining strengthin the North. 

In 711 A.D. Mahmud-bin-Qasim, the Arab general, captured Sindh; 
and in 725 A.D. Junayd, the general of Caliph Hashim (724-743 A.D.), sent 
two armies to invade Gujarat. One proceeded to Navsari and was destroyed 
by Pulakesi Avanij anair ay a, the Chalukya feudatory of Navsari. The other 
raiding army proceeded north, defeated the rulers of Kachchha, Saurashtra, 
Valabhipura, Chitod and Gurjara, destroyed Bhillamala, and laid Ujjain 
waste. 4 But Nagabhata I, scion of the Pratihara family of Gurjaradesa, 
drove back the Arab forces and founded a strong power. He and his descend- 
ants were styled GurjareSvaras or Gurjaras from Gurjara or Gujaratra (the 
Marwar and Abu region) over which they first ruled. 

* History of India as told by its own Historians (Elliot and Dowson), I, pp. 4, 13 £T, 21 £T, etc. 

4 cf. Bomber} Gazetteer, I, Part I, p. 109 n 2 : 
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About 750 A.D. the empire of the Ghaiukyas of the South including 
South Gujarat and parts of Malwa passed into the hands of the Rashtrakuta 
conqueror, Dantidurga. And for two hundred years South Gujarat became a 
battlefield between the imperial Rashtrakutas of the South and the Gurjaras of 
the North. In c. 780 A.D. Vatsaraja, the Pratihara king of Gurjaradesa, con- 
quered Anarta and Saurashtra and became the suzerain of most of the kingdoms 
of North India. It was during his reign that Udyotana wrote his Kuvalayamdld 
at Jhalor and Jinasena wrote his Harivamsa Parana at Wadhwan. 5 A triangu- 
lar contest for ali-India supremacy began between Vatsaraja of GurjaradeSa, 
Dharmapala of Bengal and Rashtrakuta Dhruva of Vatapl. North Gujarat 
continued within the domains of Nagabhata II (792-834 A.D.), the son of 
Vatasaraja, who vanquished the Pala kings of Bengal. 

In c. 807-8 A.D. Govinda III, the Rashtrakuta, overran the North, and 
lived for some months at Sarbhon, now in the Broach District. But he died 
in 814 A.D,, and Nagabhata II captured Kanauj, transferred his capital there 
and became the emperor of the North, Medapata. Gurjaratra, Sapadalak- 
sha, Anarta, the mainland upto Mahi and Malwa formed part of the empire 
which stretched from Multan to Bengal and the Himalayas to the Mahi. 6 
South of the Mahi ran the writ of the Rashtrakutias. 

About 835 A.D. Nagabhata 5 s son, Mihira Bhoja (c. 835-888 A.D.), re- 
ferred to in^Gujaratl tradition as Bhuya<Ja of Kalyanakataka (Kanauj), had 
to subdue Anarta and Saurashtra again. He appointed military governors 
at Junagadh and Wadhwan. The Mahi divided the Gurjara empire of the 
North from the Rashtrakuta empire of the South, South Gujarat changing 
hands from time to time. Mihira Bhoja, the Gurjaresvara, was one of the 
greatest emperors in history, and the Arabs, who dreaded him most, called his 
empire Juzr or Gurjjara* He was succeeded by Mahendrapala (888-910 A.D.), 
and he, by his son Mahlpala (c. 912-948 A.D.), the last Maharajadhiraja of 
Aryavarta. 

In 940 A.D. Krishna III, the Rashtrakuta, invaded the North and in a 
swift campaign destroyed the empire of GurjaradeSa. It was a historic event. 


1 : 


5 cf. Kuvalayamala {Bharatiya Vidyd } II, pp. 84-87), st. 18, 20, 21, 24, 26 ; hid. Ant, XV, p. 
141 : 
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• cf, Mumhi, Imperial Gurjaras , III, p. 62 f. 
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Most of the feudatories became independent. The military governors of 
Junagadh and Wadhwan disappeared. The Rashtralcutas occupied parts of 
Rajputana so far ruled by a feudatory of Kanauj. The mainland of Gujarat 
and Malwa were ruled by the Paramara king, Siyaka II, who was the feuda- 
tory of Krishna III. Mularaja, the son ofRaji, perhaps the grandson of Mahl- 
pala or Mahendrapala, was driven out from Gurjaratra. Fleeing south, he 
captured Anahilavada Pattana and occupied Sarasvata Mandala, the valley 
of the Sarasvatl. In 997 A.D., for the first time, we find Mularaja called the 
c Lord of Gurjara 5 , a mere title, for the name of Gujarat appertained to a 
different region altogether. 

Under the imperial Gurjaras life in Gujaiat reached a high level of art 
and learning under the inspiration of Kanauj. The temple of Modhera (c. 
800 A.D.), the temples of Khajuraho (c. 900/-1000) and the Vimal^a temples 
of Abu (c. 1030-1050) are the relics of the magnificent tradition of art which 
flourished in the hey-day of Gurjaradefe. Bhatti of Valabhipura (c. 641), 
Subandhu and Bana (c, 650), Bhavabhuti (c. 700) and Vakpati (c. 750) of 
Kanauj, Magha (c. 700) of Srxmala, Haribhadra (c. 700-70) of Chitrakuta, 
Medhatithi and Devala the great law-givers, and Raja^ekhara (c. 900) the 
poet laureate of Mahlpala, the grandson of Mihira Bhoja, are the representa- 
tives of a great age of intellectual and cultural activity. 

^ The story of Jaya^ekhara and Vanaraja Chavda and his descendants 
ruling from Anahilavada Pattana between c. 765 to 942 AJD. is but a vague 
relic of some minor dynasty of local chiefs and of the conflicts between them 
and Mihira Bhoja of Kanauj who survives in the tradition as the Bhuyada of 
Kalyanakataka. 

HI 

The history narrated in the last edition of Gujarat and Its Literature follow- 
ing earlier histories that the history of Gujarat began with Mularaja’s capture 
of Anahilavada in 942 A.D. T , is not reliable. What is now Gujarat, in fact, 
then participated in the larger life associated with the empire of Vatsaraja, 
Nagabhata II, Mihira Bhoja, Mahendrapala and Mahlpala (c. 780 to 940). 
Then it had a virile tradition. Its cavalry is once recorded as having driven 
out the Rashtrakuta forces. A Brahman a from Vadnagar was the guardian 
of the important fortresses of Gwalior. Medhatithi laid down a law of 
strength and vigour. A Brahmana could marry a Kshatrlya or a Vaidya 
girl, and could adopt even a Kshatriya son.* $udras could offer oblations to 
certain sacrificial fires and perform all samskaras except recital of Vedic 
mantras ? Converts to Islam were brought back into the fold by nominal 


7 cf. Forbes, R&s Mala (New Ed,, London, 1878) . p. 199 ; Forbes 9 Ms Mala (Edited by H.G. 
Rawlinson, Oxford, 1924), I, p. 248. 

S Medhatithi on Mami, IX, 168 s 
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ceremonials . 10 Aryavarta was not confined to India. Wherever an Arya 
king established the Vedic religion was Aryavarta . 11 In fact absorption of 
persons of other faiths into Aryadharma was a common feature in Sindh and 
Saurash^ra. 

Of course, Kanyakubja was the capital of North India and more. It was 
a sacred place, the home of the imperial Ikshvakus. All directions were to be 
measured from it. 12 The dress worn by the ladies of the capital was adorable. 
“Women of other countries,” Rajasekhara, “should study the ways in which 
the ladies of Kanyakubja dressed and bedecked themselves, braided their hair, 
and spoke their words. 15 

IV 

The period from c. ‘550 to 950 A.D. was an organic one from the literary 
and cultural point of view. Bhillamala, UjjayinI and Valabhi were centres 
of cultural and literary activity, but the literary tradition and influence were 
one. An account of the literary achievements of this period in Sanskrit, 
Prakrit and Apabhramsa, therefore, would include not only those of the aut- 
hors who came from Gujarat but of all those who flourished in Gurjarade^a. 

The period under review was one of the most fruitful in Sanskrit literature. 
Epic and dramatic works were composed, grammar and rhetoric were studied, 
law and philosophy were developed. And Sanskrit became the most powerful 
of influences operating on the culture of the people. It was the language of 
the court, of literature and of the highest thought and the noblest ideal. It 
impressed its genius upon Gujarat, and in spite of its fluid social and commercial 
life, prevented it from developing on alien lines. 

By the sixth century of the Christian era, Sanskrit literature was several 
centuries old. Kalidasa, the greatest Sanskrit, poet and one of the greatest 
of any age, had lived but a century before, laying the foundation of a new 


l° Kane, History of Dkarmasastra, II, pp. 299-301 ; Devala-smfiti, st. 1-10 ; 17-22 ; 30-1 : 
48 : 54 ff ; etc. 

n Medhatithi on Manu, II. 22, 23 : 
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art and a great tradition. His Influence continued to dominate the whole 
period under review though with decreasing purity. 

Generally speaking the Sanskrit literature of the period had an aristocratic 
and learned character ; it was written for the learned. The poets were re- 
quired to undergo an elaborate course of training and master several branches 
of learning including grammar,, rhetoric, poetics and lexicography. : The vast 
store' of myths and legends treasured in the two great' epics the Rdmdyana and 
the Mahahharata supplied the themes ; but the literary tradition tended to 
become esoteric. Poetics was assiduously cultivated. The theory and rules 
of dramaturgy were required to be rigidly followed. (1) Mahakavya (the 
artistic or court epic), (2) Khanda-kdvya (long descriptive poem), (3) Gadya- 
kdvya the prose romance) and (4) Rupaka (drama) were ' the prevalent literary 
genres as contrasted with the simpler folk-tale or didactic and gnomic literature 
of an earlier age. But Kalidasa remained the unchallenged master in Mahd- 
kdvya, Khanda-kdvya and Rupaka; his works were the model which inspired 
most poetic efforts, however poor in quality. The only other form was the 
prose romance, for which Dandin’s Daiakumdracharita furnished the pattern. 

The Mahakavya , which owed its rise to the Rdmdyana and the Mahahharata 
had under the influence of Kalidasa’s Raghiwamfa , become a refined and polish- 
ed epic, dominated by one sentiment, dealing with the adventures of a royal 
hero and his family. But literary art spent itself in description rather than in 
narration. Soon Kalidasa’s model, compact in form., elegant in expression 
and classic in self-restraint, underwent a change for the worse. The poet, 
anxious to win the praise of the pedant, turned a grammarian or a verbal 
trickster, and made a great literary vehicle the victim of tiresome artifice. 

.In tradition Kalidasa is closely associated with Ujjayinx. The nine 
literary gems of legendary fame were also associated with the city. . But within 
a hundred years of the great master’s death, the literary tradition had consi- 
derably deteriorated. Subandhu, placed about the end of the sixth century, 
reflected this new tradition. Several references in his works justify the con- 
clusion that he lived in MaJwa. Vdsamdaftd , his only surviving work, is the 
earliest prose romance in India. The style Is highly ornate, the narrative is 
meagre, literary artifice ‘with a pun in every syllable’ abounds. Long winded 
descriptions appear to have come into vogue as the most important part of 
literary creations, a feature which characterises the whole period. The author 
disregards both character and incident. The story, though romantic, loses its 
beauty in the endless verbal trappings which the author weaves round it. 

: * 

The tradition of Subandhu was carried forward by Bana (c. 650 A.D,) 
whose Kddambari is rightly acknowledged to be the best prose-romance in 
Sanskrit literature. This and his other work, Harshacharita , gave a new 
inspiration and technique to the literary art of the age. 

Harshacharita is a Kavva woven round the earlv life of Sri Harsha. It 
gives a vivid and brilliant picture of the time. Incidentally, with Hiuen 
Tsang, the poet shares the honour of having given to posterity the life and 

27 ' . ' yVy:' f -I' ^ ' ; y:yT 
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times of one of the greatest emperors of India. He thus describes how he set 
out on his journey to meet his patron : 

He rose early in the morning. Having taken his bath he put on a clean white piece of 
cloth. With rosary in hand he recited Vedic mantras which he was to recite on his journey. 
He then worshipped the idol of Siva, the god of gods. He first bathed it in milk, then offered 
sweet-smelling flowers, incense and pigments with great devotion. He also offered many other 
things and waved the lights before it with devotion. The fire-god was also propitiated by sacri- 
fice. The offerings of ghee and sesamum made its flame go the right way. According to his 
means, he gave presents to Brahmanas. Having gone round the sacrificial cow which stood 
facing the east, he applied white powder to his body, put on white garlands, wore white clothes 
and put siddhartha in the hair on his head. The elders smelt him on the head by way of 
blessing. Putting forward his right leg first he started from Pritikuta village followed by his 
relatives who had in their hands flowers and fruits. They also chanted Vedic mantras. 1 * 

Kddambari was left incomplete by the author and finished by his son Bhus- 
hana. The work lacks proportion. The narrative is literally stifled by 
descriptions. No detail, however far-fetched, escapes the author. The 
work discloses little art in characterisation or in presentation of the story. But 
it contains a series of vivid word-pictures of nature. The author’s eye never 
misses colour, nor his ear, music of the softest kind. He can be fanciful and 
even slightly humorous when he wants to. His fancy is rich, his vocabulary 
unlimited. The prose, in spite of its elaborate and endless compounds, has 
an element of poetic rhythm unsurpassed in any other work. The work 
created a profound impression on the literary movement of the period and 
lifted the tedious verbosity of the age into a living art. 

Sana’s patron, Sri Harsha, was also an author. Three of his plays, 
PriyadarSika, Ratndvali and Na^nanda have come down to us. The author 
borrowed his plots from Gunadhva’s lost work. His style is free from the ela- 
borate literary artifice associated with his age. 


Valabhipura was the canital of Kathiawar at the time famous for its 
riches, learning and piety. During the reign of $rdharasena, possibly fourth 
of the name, flourished the poet Bhatti. Evidently the city had Hs literary 
masters, of whom the poet appears to be most prominent. His only known 
work is Bhattikdvya or Rdvanavadha Tt was the original on which Hemachandra 
modelled Dvvasraya. It was composed with the two-fold purpose of illustrating 
the rules of Sanskrit grammar and rhetor c, and of providing literary enjoy- 
ment. In such a work naturahy the poet is mothered by the grammarian. 
Though tradition gives a great position to Bhatti, it is only because of his 
skill in achieving his dual purpose of doubtful literary value. 


14 Harsha-charita (NS Ed.}, pp. 56-7 : 
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Magha wrote his works under the literary influence of Bhatti and Bharavi. 
He was the son of Dattaka Sarvasraya and the grandson of Suprabhadeva, 
who was the minister of king Varmalata, whose inscription dated c. 624 A.D. 
has been recovered/ 5 The Jain Prabandhas make him a resident of Bhilla- 
mala or Srimala. His association with Bhoja is clearly legendary, for the 
great Mihira Bhoja lived in the middle of the 9th century and the Paramara 
Bhoja in the 11th century. The poet was rich and generous and his wife 
MalhanadevI also shared the generous instincts of her husband. 

The merits ascribed to Magha by later critics are clearly exaggerations. 15 
The theme of SLupala’s death borrowed from the Sabha Parvan of the Maha- 
bhdrata was touched up by the author with remarkable skill and luxuriance 
of expression ; but under the influence of Bhatti he fell a victim to the time- 
honoured tradition of using the rules of grammar as the medium of a romantic 
poem. Characterisation and story, in consequence, came to be considered 
by the author as subsidiary elements of the composition. Ihe poet however 
could not approach his master Bharavi at his best. 

Bhavabhiiti alone of poets of the period rescued the drama from this 
decadent tradition. Pie, otherwise called Sr.kanth%was the son of Nilakantha, 
and belonged to the learned family of Brahman as of Padmapura, stated to 
be in Vidarbha, modern Berar/ 7 His Malatmddhava was enacted on the 
occasion of the fair of Lord Kalapriya which is identified with Mahakale^vara 
of Ujjayini. He is placed later than Kalidasa and Bara, If the Rdjatarangini 
contains reliable information, Bhavabhuti and Vakpati, the author of Gaudavaho, 
were under the patronage of Ya^ovarman of Kanyakubja. J * 

A detailed appraisment of this great poet’s work is beyond the scope of 
the present address. 

vr 

The Jaina sddhus were very active during the five centuries under review ; 
but the record of their activities has to be examined with caution. 

The later Jaina sadhu has preserved this record. Whatever he wrote, his 
disciples studied, and the libraries of Jaina temples in Gujarat and Rajputana 
preserved. When orthodoxy surrenders its treasures to the printing press, 
the history of Jainism, of Prakrit, Apabhramsa and Gujarati will have to be 
written anew. But works, published so far, have made considerable contribu- 
tion to the history and the literature of the period. They are of great linguistic 

15 cf. Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature , p. 124 : De, History of Sanskrit Literature , I, p. 189. 
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and sociological value ; but, except for the biographical details of the writer 
and his teachers, and the record of reigns, they contain unreliable historical 
■ material It is disconnected, one sided, or, in some cases, distorted by religious 
bias ; it is drawn very often from popular Jaina traditions ; sometimes it 
conflicts with facts authenticated by contemporary records, and creates a 
wrong historic perspective. But such as it is, it is. sufficient to provide a correct 
estimate of the literary activities pursued by the Jainas. 

About A.D. 500, Brahmanism, and Buddhism dominated Saurashtra 
and Gujarat, but Valabhipura was hospitable enough to welcome the conference 
of ' sddhus which redacted the Jaina canon, thereafter called the Valabhi 
Vachana . 

Jainism, like Buddhism, was an offshoot of the Aryan thought and religious 
impulse. Neither Mahavira, nor his disciples, ever claimed to teach any but 
an Aryan doctrine. Rebirth, the supremacy of the five great vows, the efficacy 
of detachment, vairdgya , and the goal of final emancipation kaivalya , which 
they taught were common to other Indian religious movements. Though 
Jainism did not attract a large Brahmanicai following, its sadhus were often 
drawn from that class. About the first century of the Christian era, some of 
its missionaries were learned Brahmanas, whose ambition was to see that their 
tenets acquired a place of honour among the learned in the land. 

Vimala’s Paumacharlyam , written in Jain Maharashtri Prakrit, was one 
of a large number of attempts to alter Ramdyana to suit the needs of the Jainas. 
Works like Nandisutra , composed about the time of the Valabhi redaction, 
show that the religious and literary activities of Jaina sddhus were influenced 
by the Vedas , Mahdbhdrata , Ramdyana , the JPurdnas , the well-known systems of 
philosophy, the Arthasdstra of Kautiiya and the Kdmasutra . 

The revolt, in favour of using Sanskrit as against Prakrit, headed by Sidd- 
hasena Divakara (c. 533 A.D.), was an attempt to raise the literature and 
thought of the Jainas to the high intellectual level attained by those of the 
Brahmanas, - A Brahmana' by birth, Siddhasena wrote a well-known text 
book of logic, and was, on the testimony of Hemachandra, a poet. This revolt 
naturally met with considbrable opposition from the orthodox sddhus , who, 
moving among the illiterate, were not alive to the great intellectual upheaval 
which was bringing about a deeper cultural unity in the country through 
Sanskrit. 

Siddhasena Divakara, whose principal literary activities were confined to 
Gujarat, was the author of several prakaranas^ that is, treatises in which the 
subject is dealt. with in a systematic., and scientific form. This, treatment, 
as distinguished from the diffused or episodical treatment of events favoured 
by the canonical works, was introduced by the Brahmana converts to Jainism. 

The work of Siddhasena was carried forward by Haribhadra, a Brahmana 
oi Chitod and son of the royal purohita, who occupies a foremost position in 
the literature of the 8th century. 

■ r /Haribhadra wrote many prakaranas both in Sanskrit and Prakrit, He 
wrote a commentary on the Xyayapraveia of the Buddhist logician, Dignaga. 
Traditionally he wrote 1,400 prakaranas and commentaries on many Jain 
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canonical works. His principal contribution as a scholar was to bring the 
thought of the Svetambara Jain to the high intellectual level of the Hindu and 
the Buddhist. Out of the many dharmakathas that he wrote such as Katha- 
Kosha , Tasodharachariia , Virafigada-kaha , only Samar ai-chcha~kaha and Dh ur~ 
tdkhydna , both composed in Maharashtrl Prakrit, though with Saurasenx in- 
fluence, have come down to us. 

In spite of -his background and training as a Brahmana, Haribhadra was 
attracted to Jainism and was converted by the nun YakinL He spent the 
best part of his life in Gujarat and the adjoining parts of Rajputana. But it 
is clear from his works that he had travelled all over India and come into close 
contact with the exponents of Buddhist philosophy as taught by Dignaga and 
Dharmaklrti in Eastern India. His life was inspired by a strong hatred of the 
Buddhists as also by an ambition to challenge their intellectual eminence. 
Several anecdotes about hxs life are found in later works. But the only indis- 
putable fact which emerges from them is that his nephews and disciples Hamsa 
and Paramahamsa perished in an attempt to master the doctrines of the Budd- 
hists by stealth. He used the word ‘viraha 5 (bereavement) in the last verse 
in many of his works, it is stated, to keep alive the memory of this loss. He 
was also a great proselytiser, by his personality and learning, attracting to 
Jainism several learned scholars from other faiths. He is stated to have got 
erected eightyfour temples and converted the Pragvata (Porvada) Kshatriyas 
of Srimala to Jainism. Proud and fierce, he travelled far and wide, displacing 
Buddhist influence already on the wane. 

Haribhadra, though a man of immense learning and the leader of a move- 
ment, was a literary artist in that age when literature could rarely escape 
from being pedantic or sanctimonious. Samardichchakaha [Samaradi tyakathd) and 
Dhurtakhydna , composed in Maharashtrl Prakrit, justify his reputation so uni- 
formly emphasized by successive generations of Jaina authors. Samar dich - 
chakahd is wrtten in a racy, simple, fluent prose interspersed mostly with verses 
in the Arya metre, a welcome departure from the highly ornate style which 
great masters, like Bana and Dan din, affected. It is calculated to capture the 
imagination of the lovers of romance rather than attract the admiration of 
learned few. The story is full of adventures of certain individuals through a 
succession of births as men, birds and beasts. No doubt the religious motive 
is kept alive by the retribution which overtakes the heroes, who represent the 
cardinal sins, anger, deceit, avarice and untxuth. The propagandist also 
achieves his aim by repeatedly bringing home to the reader the futility of life 
and the potency of Jainism as the only escape from it. 

The story, in brief, is that Gunasena, a prince, when a child held up to 
ridicule Agnisarman, the ugly and mis-shapen son of the royal priest. Tired 
of being a butt of ridicule, Agnisarman became a sadhu . After the lapse of 
some years, Gunasena, who had come to the throne by then, went to meet his 
old victim. He had, in the meanwhile, become a great ascetic. The king 
invited the ascetic to dinner. But under a strict religious vow, the ascetic 
took food only on one fixed day in a month, and therefore promised to come 
to the king’s palace on the day he broke his fast. On the appointed day, the 
ascetic came to the palace. The king’s men, however, were celebrating the 
birth of a prince and would not attend to him. Thereupon he went away, 
and was compelled to continue his fast for another month. The king, when 
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he came to know how he had been treated, m al humility sought him out 
and begged his forgiveness. Another invitation followed The ascetic again 
came to the palace, only to be turned out a second time for some insignificant 
reason ° Three times the sage received the penitent king s invitation, but on 
each occasion, was turned out without food or attention. Worked tip to a 
fury, Agnisarman vowed to wreak eternal vengeance on the king through 
successive lives, and giving up all food, died. He obseived his vow and at 
eveS rebirth persecuted Gunasena. As a result of a series of adventures, 
Agnisarman was consumed by his own malace. Gunasena, on the other hand, 
acquiring higher merit at each birth, attained salvation. 

The story is well told, and represents a stage of social dharmakathd different 
from Taransalola. The author himself calls it dharmakatha. Unlike the older 
wS its religious parts are woven into the mam story. Literary effort is 
less apparent. The emotion of love, intense, fresh and natural, which dominates 
TaSdola becomes subordinate to a spirit of adventure and religious zeal 
In Taranzalold, karma and remembrance of previous life and its consequences 
serve to motivate the story ; in Samaraichcha, . the story only serves to illustrate 
those ideas and impress certain moral princip es upon the audience. In the 
former, the characters are taken from life ; m the latter, they verge on the alle- 
gorical. 

nkmtakhwna (the story of Cheats) contains 480 stanzas divided into 5 
akhvfnas U is written in a simple and fluent style suited to the conversational 
maimer in which the cheats carried on their discussions. 

Five leaders of cheats, each with his followers, meet in Ujjayini during the 
rainy season. Muladeva, one of the leaders, requests every one to tell the 
gathering of his truthful experience. It is agreed that whoever shows the 
pxnerien.ee to be incredible has to feed the others but whoever confirms it by 
scnptural precedents is to be made their chief. Muladeva then tells his story : 

I went to the abode of god Siva to receive the Ganga on my head, with a 
gourd andan umbrella in my hand. While passing through^ forest an elep- 
hant rushed at me, so I leapt into the gourd. The elephant followed me into 
it where we played hide and seek for six months. Ultimately I escaped through 
Snout-hole of the gourd. The elephant tried to follow me but the hair of its 
*i, was caught in the spout-hole. I, however, approached the river Ganga, 
™£Th“£d“eached the abode of the god. I then received the Ganga 
on TO head for six months. If what I tell you is true, confirm it by scnptural 
testimony. If you say it is a lie, give me a feast. 



Then Kandarika told his story: 

I was a naughty boy and my parents drove me out of the house. I then 
attemiTa fSl honour of a Ya£ha. Robbers attacked it. All of us men 
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women, children and horses went and hid in a cucumber, and continued our 
merry-making. 

A goat swallowed the cucumber. A boa swallowed the goat. A crane 
ate the boa and sat on a vata tree. A king who had camped under the tree, 
thinking it to be its branch tied a mad elephant to the leg. When the crane 
drew up its leg, the elephant was lifted up with it. The mahaut brought the 
archers who shot down the crane. Under the king’s orders the crane’s stomach 
was opened. Every one of us, thereupon, came out and went to our homes. 

I myself had this experience. If you don’t believe it, give us the feast. 

Elashadha, another chief, confirmed that according to Mahabharata and 
the Purdnas the experience was true, for they referred to the Primeval Egg in 
which all were accommodated, to Markandeya, who also saw a boa at the time 
of the universal deluge and lived in its stomach for a thousand years. The 
cheat cited several Puranic stories in corroboration and stated that if they 
were true, Kandarlka’s experience was equally true. 

Elashadha then told his story : 

Being fond of alchemy I brought the liquid from the golden pond by which 
metal could be transmuted into gold. Then I became rich. The robbers 
came and attacked my house. I fought single-handed against them. They 
however, cut my head off and placed it on a badara tree, and left with my 
wealth. Men came there in the morning and saw my head eating the badara 
fruits. They were convinced that I was alive and joined the head to my body. 
And here I am hale and hearty. But if you disbelieve me, give us the feast. 

Saga, another chief, confirmed the truth of this reference by citing the 
Puranic example of Jamadagni reviving Renuka after her head was cut off 
by Paralurama ; of Tilottama, Hanumat, and Mahasena who were created or 
brought to life by joining different limbs. 

Then Saga tells his story : , 

I once went to my field. An elephant rushed at me. Out of fear, I 
climbed a sesamum tree. The elephant ran round it, and the sesamum seeds 
fell on the ground. The seeds were trodden upon by the elephant and so 
there was a flood of sesamum oil. The elephant got stuck in the mud made 
by a flood, and died of hunger and thirst. I came down the tree, drank ten 
pots of oil, and ate the seeds. I then made a bag of the elephant’s hide, 
filled it with oil, and brought it with me. I left the bag on a tree, and when 
I went home asked my son to bring it. He went to the tree, but as he could 
not find the bag, brought the tree with him. Believe me or give us a feast. 

Khandanana, a woman chief, corroborated the experience by giving similar 
stories from the Purdnas of the ichor of elephants in Bharata’s army drowning 
armies ; of Kumbhakarna drinking hundreds of pots of water and of Agastya 
drinking the ocean ; of Garudu carrying the banyan tree and of Madhava 
lifting the Govardhana. : -r 
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Khandapana, then told the cheats to make her their chief and prepare 
the feast for this was her story : 

Once I was very beautiful Then 1 slept on the verandah. The wind 
dallied with me. Immediately I had a son, who took leave of me and went 
away. 

■ Muladeva, corroborated her by the instances of Bhima, born of wind ; 
of Hanumat from Nila ; of Vyasa, who walked away as soon he was born. 

Khandapana resumed : Once I attracted the burning sun and had inter- 
course with him. A mighty son was born to me, but I remained unhurt. 
On the third occasion I attracted Agni by whom I got a brilliant son ; but I 
was not burnt in the least. Once again Indr a came to me, preferring me to 
celestial nymphs, and a son was born to me. 

l am an artisan’s daughter and several washermen also worked under me. 
One day the clothes left to dry were blown off by strong wind. I asked the 
washermen to run away. For fear of the king’s wrath, I became a lizard and 
entered the city. But in the morning I thought I would be caught for the king’s 
dinner and so turned myself into a mango plant. When the washermen were 
forgiven I restored myself as a woman. In the meantime, the leather straps 
of my carts had been eaten up by jackals and dogs and my father had to 
make others out of a mouse’s tail. 

I then went from place to place in search of the clothes and my servants. 
Then I came here only to find that you were my servants and that what you 
wear were my clothes. Now believe me, or if you can’t, give us a feast. 

Being outwitted by Khandapana, all the cheats felt ashamed. They, there- 
fore, accepted her as their chief and requested her to feast them all. Khanda- 
pana thereupon taking a dead child from the funeral ground with her went 
abegging to a rich banker’s. His servants were asked to drive her away. 
When force was used against her she fell down to the ground and cried out 
that her son had been killed. The banker, to escape punishment, bribed her 
with a ring. She removed the dead child, sold the gift, and feasted the cheats. 

The cheats congratulated her on her resourcefulness and confessed that a 
woman was wiser than a man. 

In sharp contrast to the literary tradition of Ms age Haribhadra refused 
to convert a good story into an allegory or end it up by making everyone a 
Jain sadhu. Khandapana, the witty, hypocritical cheat, making her colleagues 
look ridiculous,- has a character of her own. Her skill in professional beggary 
has not been improved upon in the last fifteen hundred years. 

These stories are clever and remind one of Baron Manchausan’s extrava- 
gant exploits. But there is a devastating satire in every word of it. Satire 
in Indian literature is very crude and often mixed. But Haribhadra’s satire 
had a vein similar to Swift’s or Voltaire’s. His was the rationalistic approach. 
“I am not partial to Mahavlra, nor do I bear any ill will against Kapila and 
others. I uphold the message of those whose words appeal to reason.” In 
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Sambodha Prakarana he holds up even the ways of Jaina sadhus to equally 
destructive satire. 

The specimens of dharmakatha furnished by Haribhadra suggest that a 
large body of fictional literature composed in Western India at that time has 
been lost. 

VIII 

' A little later (779 A.D.) Udyotana, one of the disciples of Haribhadra, 
composed, mainly in Prakrit and partly in Apabhramsa, a Champu styled 
Kuvalayamdld in Jabalipura (Jhalor). It contains valuable historical material, 
and, among other things, shows that in Gurjaradesa around Bhillamala 
Jainism had acquired great influence and the Jaina sadhus were active in pursuit 
of literature. It contains valuable linguistic material, and refers to earlier 
masters of literature like Padalipta, Shatpar^aka, Gunadhya, Vyasa, Valmiki, 
Bana, Ravishena, Jadila, Devagupta, Prabhahjana and Haribhadra. A 
Sanskrit version of this romance was made by Ratnaprabha (c. 1400 A.D.). 

Udyo tana’s dhormakathd is still in manuscript. 4 ‘This story”, says the 
author modestly, “composed without pride of poetic skill, has no literary 
merit. It has been composed with the object of only telling a dharmakatha . 
Let no one therefore find fault with it”. 18 It is woven round the old theme of 
retribution overtaking certain individuals embodying the cardinal sins through 
a succession of lives. But we miss Haribhadra’s raciness of style and freshness 
of presentation. Literary effort is transparent. The characters are more 
allegorical ; the adventures are less exciting; the outlook on life is more 
pedantic. We feed narrow influences becoming predominant. The style of 
Bana, not his creative art, is the principal inspiration 

Jaina dharmakatha was losing, or had lost, touch with real life. Siddharshi 
(906 A.D.) wrote his Upamitibhavaprapanchakaihd , a lengthy allegory on the 
world’s worthlessness, in the form of a dharmakatha . It includes dreary sermons, 
an encyclopaedia of knowledge, and a collection of stories, good, bad and 
indifferent. It is a reductio ad absurdum of the didactic and allegorical story. 
Siddharshi apologetically refers to the necessity of composing in Sanskrit. 
“Sanskrit and Prakrit equally deserve importance, but men of little learning 
prefer Sanskrit. If the remedy is at hand, why not please everybody ?” 

In Gurjaradesa of this period several other works were written, among 
them Sllacharya’s Chaupanna MaMpurusha Chariyam in Prakrit, on which 
Hemachandra modelled his Trishashti-Salakd-purusha-charita ; Bhuvana-sundari- 
khathd by Vijayasimha (919) ; Kdlakachdrya Kathdnaka by Mahesvarasuri; 
Brihatkatha-kosha by Harishena (931-2) written at Wadhwan in Gujarat, 
in which reference is made to Vinayakapala, the Gurjara Pratihara emperor 
of Kanauj, otherwise known as Mahlpala; Yasastilaka-champu by Somadeva 
(959). A few decades later, Jaina poets, like Dhanapala (973), the friend of 
king Mutija of Dhara and the author of Tilakamanjari, frankly accepted Sanskrit 
as the language of literature par excellence. 


19 cf. Muni Jinavijayaji in Vasanta Smaraka, 
28 
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This age dosed with Rajasekhara who was the representative of its 
literary traditions and whose influence over the coming centuries was great. 
He appears to have risen to fame as a poet and scholar in the time of Emperor 
Mihira Bhoja. He was also the teacher of his son Mahendrapala who ruled 
the Pratihara Empire 888 to 910, and the poet laureate in the reign of his son 
Mahipala. The poet had therefore the rare luck of being an eye-witness 
and chronicler of some of the historic events which changed the destiny of the 
country between 910 and 940 A.D. 

The poet has left us many autobiographical details. He was bom in the 
Yayavara family and was known to the following generations as Yayavara. 
His was a family of poets. His great grandfather was well known for his poetic 
works and his verses were being plagiarised by other poets. Surananda, a poet 
famous at the court of Chedi, Taraia and Kavi Raja also belonged to the same 
family.™ 

Rajasekhara’s father Durduka or Dunika was a prime minister and his 
mother’s name was Silavatl. Rajasekhara was a Brahmana, but had married 
into a Chahamana family, and his wife Avantisundan was, therefore, a 
Kshatriya. 81 She was a lady of great accomplishments, for the poet quotes 
her opinion thrice in the Kdvya-mimdrhsd n and the Karpuramanjari was first 
acted at her desire. He was also styled Kaviraja. 

The known works of Rajasekhara are as follows : — 

(a) Balardmayana , relating the story of Rama from Sita’s marriage to the 
death of Ravana and their return to Ayodhya after Sita’s fire-ordeal. 

(b) Balabhdrata , sometimes called Prachandapdndava , staged at Mahodaya 
before Mahipala. 

(c) Bhuvanakohy to which he alludes in the 1 7th chapter of the last work. 

(d) Kavyamimamsd . 

(e) Haravilasa, referred to by Hemachandra. 



wm i 


20 cf. Balardmayana , 1* 13 : 
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(f) Viddha salabhanj ika 5 staged at the request of Yuvarajadeva of Chedi 
after the collapse of Kanauj in c. 940. The occasion may have been his 
installation in the joint administration of the government. 

(g) Karpuramanjarl , produced at the request of his wife Avantisundarl. 

B alar amdy ana was staged at the court of Mahendrapala at Kanauj, 
The poet however has taken liberties with the original. For instance, Havana 
from the beginning is represented as a rival of Rama for the hand of Slta and 
his love for Slta is given more prominence than his ferocity. 

B&labh&rata was staged at Kanauj before a distinguished gathering which 
included the emperor himself after Mahlpala completed his great campaign 
against the Rashtrakuta emperor Indra III* in about 916 A.D. Thus does the 
poet describe his patron: 

“In the family of Raghu, there was born the glorious Mahipaladeva, 
who lowered the heads of the Muralas ; who destroyed the Mekalas ; 
who drove out the Kalihgas ; who conquered the Kulutas in battle ; 
who destroyed the Kuntalas as if with an axe ; who forcibly seized the 
royalty of the Ramathas.” Sf 

Only two acts of Balabharata have been recovered so far. 

Viddha talabhanjika is a natika in four acts. King Chandavarman of Lata 
has no sons. He therefore tries to pass off his daughter Mrigahkavatl as a, 
son. In that guise she is sent to the queen of king Vidyadhara of Kerala. The 
visit leads to a real marriage between the king and the princess. Karpuramanj- 
arl is a play in Prakrit in four acts, and describes the love affair of king 
Chandapala with the princess of Kuntala. 

The poet enjoys complete mastery over Sanskrit and Prakrit metres, but 
as a dramatist he is poor. He draws inspiration from Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti 
and Sri Harsha but never approaches any one of them either in expression, 
sentiment or beauty. 

His Kavyamimamsa is a work of great value and gives a glimpse of the life 
and literature of this period of India’s history. It was projected as an elaborate 
treatise on poetics in 18 lengthy parts, each consisting of several chapters. Only 
the first part has been so far recovered. 

The poet gives an exalted status to poetics or Kavysastra, He deals 
with the origin of poetics and determines the position of poetics in relation 
to Vedic and post-Vedic literature and treats of the origin of Kavyapurusha 


13 Balabharata , I. 7 : 

: II 
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(poetry incarnate, Poetry-King)- and his marriage with Sahityavidya, the 
literary art. The origin of Kavyapurusha is thus described : — 

The goddess of learning was practising penance on the Himalayas with the desire of having 
a son. Pleased with her penance, Brahma gave her a son, afterwards the Kavyapurusha. 
It was from him that metrical speech first originated. Word and meaning make up his body, 
the different languages his limb. Sentiment is his soul, and figures of speech are his ornaments. 
Once upon a time, while Sarasvati was going to the celestial assembly as a judge, the Kavyapuru- 
sha persisted in following her. In order to prevent him, Bhavdhi created S ahi ty a vidy avad hu 
as his bride and asked her to follow him. The bride had to adopt various sorts of dress and 
dramatic devices to win him. The Kavyapurusha, at the end of the journey, was won over. 
The pair was then married in Vatsagulma by the Gandharva marriage. The different kinds 
of dress and dramatic modes adopted by Sahityavidyavadhu in different countries are imitated 
by the people of those parts. 5,24 

In the work the poet deals with the rules to be observed by poets and gives 
the following directions : 

A poet should not read his composition to others in its incomplete form ; 
he should not be vain if his composition is good; before publishing it he should 
seek the opinion of his betters ; he should avoid quarrelling with impostors ; 
he should prepare several transcripts of his works . 86 He ends the work 
by treating the various ways which are injurious to the reputation of the 
poet. 

According to Rajasekhara a poet should always be equipped with a box, 
a board with a chalk to write thereon, leaves of the tala or the bark of the 
bhurja tree for preparing books, as also pen and inkpot. He should also have 
the leaves of the tala tree with iron nails,* e Evidently books were being written 
at the time in the southern style by incising the leaves of the tala tree and in the 
northern, by writing with ink on the bark of the bhurja tree. 

A kaviraja was expected to be proficient in various languages and not 
merely Sanskrit. A good poet, says Rajasekhara, should pay attention to 
all the languages according to his ability, taste and curiosity , 27 for there is a 
distinctive beauty in each. 

A large number of books from which Rajasekhara has taken quotations 
have remained unrecovered so far. Rajasekhara was a much travelled 


* 4 Kavyamlmamsa , Intr. } p. e XXXVI, pp. 5-10. 
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poet ,* 8 and has some very interesting remarks to make about the manner of 
speech of the people. The Magadhas and those living to the east of Banaras 
spoke Sanskrit well but Prakrit badly . 28 A Gauda could not speak Prakrit 
properly ; he should, therefore either give up the attempt or improve his 
Prakrit . 30 The Karnafcakas recited poetry proudly with a twang at the end 
of each sentence irrespective of sentiment, style or quality .* 1 The Dravidas 
recited prose and poetry both in a musical way. 8 * The Latas hated Sanskrit 
but spoke elegant Prakrit in a beautiful way . 33 The people of Saurashtra. 
and Travana spoke Sanskrit but mixed it with Apabhramsa to add beauty 
to their speech . 84 Kashmirians were good poets but their recital sounded 
like a mouthful of guduchi . 85 The poets of the North were cultured and recited 


*8 Kavyamimarisd (3rd Ed., GOS), p. 51 : 
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with a nasal twang. 30 But the Panchala poets were the best ; their voice 
corresponded to their style ; the arrangement of their words was perfect; their 
compositions were scientific. 31 

The panchalas are described as the ornaments of Aryavarta, the most 
cultured region. The two foci of the land were Kanauj and Banaras. Its 
people liked elegant and new literary works. The compositions of its poets 
were very well constructed. 88 Their recitation was sweet as honey. As the 
poet testifies, Mahodaya or Kanauj was the literary metropolis of India, the 
centre from where radiated power, fashion and culture. 

Rajasekhara had a partiality for Latadesa. Karpuramanjari, the heroine 
of the play, is the daughter of the king of Latadesa. Viddhasalabkafijika also 
refers to the king of the same country. In the B alar amay ana (Act X 48,49) 
it is described as the crest of the earth. The elegance of speech and beauty 
of its ladies are dilated upon by him in his Kavyas. Lata, according to the 
poet, was the crest of the earth. Her daughter^ were beautiful. 38 

Poets of Lata appear to possess distinctive literary traits. A kind of style, 
favoured by the authors of Lata, had acquired the name of Lati. Rajasekhara 
represents the people of La^a as preferring Prakrit and hating Sanskrit. Hum- 
our was then another peculiarity of Lata. 
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The poet’s works also reflect the high state of education in the country 
in his time. Women did not lack in education. Evidently there were poetesses 
too in Kanauj. “Culture is connected with the soul and not with the sex” 
says the poet . 40 The poet had met princesses and poetesses, daughters of 
prime ministers* courtesans, and wives of court jesters who were well versed 
in sciences. 

The whole country, therefore, in this period had a unity of culture® Apa- 
bhramsa, Prakrit and languages closely allied to Sanskrit were being understood 
by the people. Sanskrit was the language of the cultured, spoken and 
understood among the educated throughout the country, but most prevalent 
to the east of Banaras. 


Kdvyamimamsd} p. 53 : 
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Presidential Address; Kannada* (XVII) 

By Prof. K. G. Kundangar, M.A., Belgaum. 

Ladies and gentlemen, 

This is the third time that the regional languages have received due re- 
presentation in the sessions of the Oriental Conference. I would like to con- 
gratulate the Reception Commi ttee of the Bombay session in this connection. 
Now that India has attained independence it is natural for the regional langu- 
ages of this great country of ours to come to the fore-front. It will be here- 
after proper for these regional languages to be the media of instruction. As 
English was the medium of instruction so far — and it is even now the medium 
of instruction in the Collegiate education — there was little or no scope for 
the development of regional languages. It was for this reason that books 
pertaining to the various aspects of life were not— rather could not be — written 
in these languages. There are signs of better prospects now. A note of 
warning, however, needs to be sounded here. The extreme love for one’s own 
language should not lead one to belittle or deride other languages. If this 
happens it is sure to lead to separatist tendencies and is likely to destroy the 
unity of our nation. Regional languages should be looked upon as the sister 
languages of this great country to which it is the proud privilege of us all to 
belong. There should be a genuine desire and a general effort on the part of a 
people of a province to study the language of a neighbouring region besides 
his own. Only then can we hope to realize the unity of our nation. The 
matter of learning languages does not stop at that either. For making the 
unity of our nation a reality, it is also necessary for us to learn our national 
language — I mean Hindi. Again in order to keep ourselves in touch with the 
progressive ways of life in the advanced countries of the west the study of the 
English language is necessary. If provision is made for the study of these 
languages friendly feelings and co-operation will grow between one region and 
another. 

At an Oriental Conference not only will thoughts regarding literature, 
research and publication be exchanged but it will also be pointed out in a 
broad and a general way as to how research ought to proceed. The field of 
research is wide .and the work to be done in it is many-sided. Literature, 
religion, grammar, peotics, philology, history and its sources all these and many 
others come under its purview. 

Work in the field of research may be carried op either by individuals or by 
institutions. Among the Kannada institutions and organizations mention 
may be made of the Oriental Research Institute, University of Mysore ; 
Archaeological Department, University of Mysore ; Kannada Department, 
Madras University; Kannada Sahitya Parisat, Bangalore ; Karnataka 
Vidya-vardhaka-sangha, Dharwar ; Karnataka Historical Research Institute, 
Dharwar ; Literary Branch of the Karnataka Lingayat Education Society, 
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Dharwar ; Kannada Research Institute, Dharwar ; Vivek-abhyudaya-karya- 
laya, Mangalore ; Jaina-Yuvaka-Sangha, Euttur and Madhva-si'ddhant- 
ottejaka-samiti, Udtip.i (S. K.). Among those who have been carrying on the 
research work individually I may mention the names of Rao. Bahad.ur, F. G. 
Ha katti, Bijapur, S'hfi Pan.clir Shivamtirti Shastri Hulkuntemath, Bangalore, 
Shri Gliennamallikarjunappa Kori, Haveri, Pandit Muliya TimmappayySq 
Mangalore etc Many other names may be mentioned along with these. 
But for want of space I am forced to omit them. I hope and trust that all the 
gentlemen concerned will excuse me in this matter. . * 

Work in the various institutions mentioned above is going on without a 
break. But what is more important is that it should proceed more, briskly. 
As 'there are numerous Kannada works still unpublished the work of institutions 
is bound to be more rapid than that of the individuals. The work that can 
be done by institutions at any time is impossible of achievement by individuals, 
'Hie difficulties in the path of individual workers are too many. For instance, 
when handing over palm-leaf manuscripts or their copies on paper their 
owners trust institutions readily and individuals rarely. Institutions are trusted 
more readily because . they, can' get the originals copied and compared 'and 
because after the work is finished they generally make arrangements to return 
them to the owners. In certain cases the owners may even surrender the 
right of ownership of such copies to' institutions. ' It is the duty of their managers 
to preserve the manuscripts in good conditions. 

Among such institutions there- may be some that are managed by Govern- 
ment. There may be others again which are managed by the, public, ; Govern- 
ment institutions do get monetary help from that body for research and publica- 
tion, , But it cannot always be said that -that help is always adequate for the 
purpose for which it is given. The Kannada Research Institute at Dharwar, 
for Instance, has not received sufficient- funds for publication during the last 
five or six years,' as a result- of which .the work done during this period; has 
remained unpublished. Likewise, the publication of inscriptions by the 
Government Epigraphical Department has been held up for some years. Our 
country was- under foreign domination then. Now we have our own Govern- 
ment . But even now it may not be possible Tor the puling body 'under the 
presen t circumstances to sanction adequate amounts for such purposes. Indivi- 
duals who are at once rich and generous-minded, should, therefore, come for- 
ward to help such institutions. This then is -the state of affairs of institutions 
managed by the Government agencies. We shall -now turn to those managed' 
by the public agencies. 

Among- the institutions managed by the public the condition of the Kamil 
taka Historical Research Society and the Karnataka- Vidya-Vardhaka-Sangha; 
is pitiable. The monthly subscription received from the members is too 
meagre. They have to be waiting all along for the Government grant to pay 
off the pending bills with the result that their research work has tome to -a 
stand-still. The attitude of the public has become one of inmfterence to 
them. Only when officials of higher grades take interest in them rich people 
would come forward to extend their helping hand. The motive In majority 
of such cases was. the grtification of self-importance. The- help; such persons,- 
gave, ' , therefore, was'' not a ' disinterested one. -They expected ; high - sounding; ; 
titles and recognitions from government for the help they gave. Now there 
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is no scope for such titles and honours and consequently the generous minded 
millionaires are not so willing to loosen the strings of their purses. ^ It is there* 
fore necessary to create a situation wherein this sort of attitude will disappear 
and wherein disinterested and adequate help will be forth-coming. 

When we think of individual efforts to publish old works we, Kannacjigas, 
cannot forget the name of the late Shri. S. G. Narasimhacar and Sri M. A. 
Ramanujaiyangar — the proprietors of Kavya-kala-nidhi and Kavya-manjari 
series. The valuable works they published helped to create a taste among 
Kanna<Jigas for Kannada literature. With these two we have also to remember 
the name of late Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhacar, the author of the Karnataka- 
kavi-carite. Similar is the monumental work put in by Nyaya-tirtha Pandit A, 
SantirajaiSastri in the field of Jain literature. Shri Niganimath of Davanagere 
was the first to draw the attention of Kannada scholars to the wealth and 
beauty of ViraSaiva-vacana literature through “Vibhakara” a Kannada 
weekly of Belgaum, edited by Sri. P. R. Cikkodi. Thereafter Rao Bahadur 
P. G. Halkatti published Vacanas of many vacanakaras in Sivanubhava, 
a monthly edited by himself. He has also published “Vacana-sastra-sara in 
three parts. Kirtana-kesari Asthana-vidvan Pandit $ivamurti-6astri has taken 
up the work of publishing old works. It is a matter of pleasure for me to record 
here that Raghavanaka caritre of Siddhananj^a, Gururaja-caritra and the 
Vacanas of MSligeya Marayya are being published in the northern part of 
Karnataka (Bombay State). Similarly Adipurana of Adi-Pampa and the 
Kannada commentary of Nemicandra on Niti-vaky-amrta of Somadeva- 
suri are on their way to the press. 

In periodicals like the Indian Antiquary, Epigraphia Indica, Journal of 
the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Epigraphia Carnatica, Mysore 
Archaeological Reports etc., are published many Kannada inscriptions. Still 
there are many that have not yet caught the eye of research scholars. Shri. 
R. S. Panchamukhi, who is in charge of the Kannada Research Institute, 
Dharwar, has taken up the work, of collecting and publishing such documents. 
But during the last five or six years his publication of these records has remain- 
ed in arrears for want of money. I should like to draw the attention of the 
Government to this fact. 

Many inscriptions, no doubt, have been published so far. But it is rather 
a sorry affair, that no serious attempt has been made to sift evidences and to 
collect and connect facts contained in them and to write the History of Karnatak 
in a continuous and systematic way. I must mention in this connection the 
name of Rev. H. Heras of the St. "Xavier’s College. His students, under his 
able guidance, have written the histories of Kadambas, Calukyas of Badami, 
Calukyas of Kalyan, Rastrakutas, Hoysalas, kings of Vijayanagara etc. But 
none has, so far written the History of Karnataka as a whole in a continued 
and connected way. The history of Karnataka written by the late Sri. R. H. 
Deshpande has no completeness about it. He wrote it for Kannadigas only. 
They cannot hope to benefit much from such a narrow outlook. If our history 
and literature are to be made available to our non-kannadiga countrymen, 
and if in consequence fellow-feeling and spirit of co-operation, which alone 
can lead to the unity of our nation, are to develop, books of this nature should be 
written in. our national language or English, which can be understood by all. 
The literature of ‘DSUasi* should be rendered into English and 

Hindi, ' ■ • 
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There are very few books in Kannada which can serve as reference ones. 
Dr. KittelFs Kannada-English Dictionary cannot fully serve our purpose now. 
An attempt is being made by the Kannada Sahitya-Parisat to provide a better 
one. There ought to be specific dictionaries for Jain, Vlrasaiva and Vaisnava 
pauranic references and technical terms. Even greater is the need for an 
Encyclopaedia in Kannada. A committee ought to be formed for this and 
its work should start straight way. (It is understood that the Sahitya Parisat 
has taken up this work.) 

Last but not the least is Dravidian philology, which needs our immediate 
attention. Those that have an aptitude for it should put their shoulders to 
the wheel. They should not restrict their attention to the Dravidian languages 
only but should take up such languages as Brahui, Baluchi, Afghani, Irani, 
Scythian, Javanese and other which are inter-related to this group of languages. 
Now that the Karnatak University has begun to function, let us hope and trust, 
that this work will begin and proceed briskly under its auspices. 

Before I close I would like to make a suggestion that all the languages 
sections of the Oriental Conference be made permanent irrespective of the 
place of the session. I thank the Reception Committee for the honour done 
to me in electing me to the chair of the Kannada Section of the Conference. 
Jai Hind. 


Presidential Address: Arabic & Persian (V) 

By Maulavi Mahesh Prasad, Benares. 


Gentlemen, I am very grateful to the members of ihe Executive Commit- 
tee, who have honoured me by giving me an opportunity- to preside over the 
Arabic and Persian Section of the All India Oriental Conference of the fifteenth 
session at Bombay. No doubt this famous city, where we have assembled 
from the different parts of this vast country, is a centre of very great impor- 
tance from the political, social, commercial and religions points of view. 
But its importance from the linguistic point of view is, need I add, not less* 
if not greater. Much work has been done here in connection with various 
languages, and a considerable amount of good work has as well been accom- 
plished here with regard to Arabic and Persian. For instance, the Islamic 
Research Association of Bombay is even now carrying on much appreciable 
work for the uplift of Arabic and Persian. And the Arabic arid Persian 
books, which are available here* can scarcely be found in any other part 
of India, it has been the home of many eminent men who acquired great 
tt&me for their profound knowledge of Arabic and Persian* Eventually 
without any more dilating cm Bombay and matters relating to Arabic ant! 

I now close this topic here and proceed further. 

This presidentship is indeed a great honour for roe and I am glad that 
, it has given me an opportunity to come into touch with the learned! men 
of India, and lo place before them something regarding Arabic and Persian, 
to the study of which the major part of my life has been devoted, and lor 
fjhe kho edge it'x htch I had to gc m A: v w . ■ 

t know well that in the past line addresses have been delivered in this 
section of the Conference by my learned predecessors* But all that I have 
to do on this occasion is to examine and measure the relation which Arabic 
and fjersian have had with India and Sanskrit and the benefits that may 

00 mo. a •• ; i of A j ' A ( ; d/ A -l- dd'- fdl 


The principal sacred book of the Muslims is in Arabic and hence is 
the great importance of Arabic in the whole Muslim world. Some people, 
therefore, may be misled to think that the Arabic came into existence onlv 
front im dawn of Islam. But it is not so, for in Arabia even before the birth 
of Islam, in 610 AJX, Arabic had acquired a strong hold there, and when 
Islam gained power in Arabia, Arabic did not remain confined to Arabia 
only, but spread to many outside places also. It soon attained a very high 
.position and acquired a prominent place in the linguistic and literary world. 

A ' Du Account of the physical condition of Arabia many of its inhabitants 
%tm- now live ( in different groups. It Is evident that a language, which is 
j ptfdf lh\ groups and places, possesses different variations in several 
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respects. And so, before the advent of Islam and during the eaafty Islamic 
period, the Arabic which flourished in the whole of Arabia was not the one 
and the same. Due to the difference in groups and places, it was necessary 
that there should be some difference with regard to the pronunciation and 
us dialect. For instance, it should be known that the men of the Mazin 
tribe of Arabia used to pronounce b as m e.g. the word Ibni f my 
i i - pronounced Imni J. 

The inhabitants of Yeman (a part of Arabia) used sh in place of k e.g. 
kallamani Kalaman ( He spoke something to me) was pronounced 

ShaUamani Shalaman ~ 

The tribe in which the Prophet Mohammad was born, was the famous 
family called Quraish. The Arabic language too of this tribe was considered 
to be of a high standard. When the Quran was revealed in the language 
of this tribe the pronunciations, dialects etc, of this very tribe were adopted 
by all and the Arabic variations existing between the various groups or tribes, 
disappeared. Eventually the first fruit that Arabic received from - Islam, 
was the standardisation of the language. 

When the political and religious influences of Arabs spread outside 
Arabia the sphere of Arabic too was enlarged. Foreigners also became 
masters of .Arabic and they enriched this language and literature. It is 
due to this that, even to-day, there are learned Arabic scholar's in Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Iran, Afghanistan, Turkey, India and in 
many other lands. It is also to be noted that it has become the national 
language of most of the above mentioned countries. Wherever the mother 
tongue of the Muslims is not Arabic it is seen that many have learnt the 
Quran by heart in Arabic, which has not less than 77377, words. Besides 
the entire Muslim population of such places pray to God and perform other 
religious rites through the Arabic language. 

# There is no doubt" that the mother tongue of the Indian Muslims is not * ; 

Arabic, et r en so some Indian Muslims are to this day found well-versed in. ' 
Arabic language and literature and their learning is highly appreciated 
in Arabic-speaking world also. Shri Abdul Aziz Menton (of Rajkot-Bomfoay 
Presidency) is an example. He is now the Chairman of the Arabic depart- 
ment of the Muslim University at Aligarh, He is purely an .Indian Le. 
neither of Ms parents is an Arab. He is a great scholar of Arabic and pn 
account of his scholarship the government of Egypt has honoured him greatly, 
and lie is highly regarded in the Arabic-knowing world and Europe. : 

, A ’nation generally does not require the study of grammar for its mother 
i tongue. • Even without the knowledge of grammar people can express their ! 
thoughts or understand the thoughts of their countrymen. But in order 
to know and fully understand a foreign language, the knowledge of its gram- 
mar is indispensable and, as when the Arabs came into contact, through 
their religion or poEtical ideas, with the people outside Arabia, the know-. . 
ledge of grammar became necessary for the foreigners. Under the circum- 
stances composition of grammar became essential ; consequently this is the , , 
second blessing' of Islam to Arabic, To sum up, people outside Arabia ■ 
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studied Arabic and mastered it. They rendered so valuable services for 
the Arabs and Arabic as probably the people of Arabia would or could never 
do. No doubt some time before the birth of Islam and even during the 
early Islamic period, i.e. the last part of the 6th century A. D. and the first 
half of the seventh century A.D. Arabic was, from the literary point of view, 
of a high standard particularly in respect of its poetry, but it is clear that 
literature alone was not sufficient equipment for any progressive nation or 
power. In this state of affairs it became necessary that works on different 
subjects should be written in Arabic. Therefore, the materials for this pur- 
pose were soon collected. In the begining much stress was laid on render- 
ing into Arabic works on various topics from different languages e.g. Greek, 
Latin, Persian etc. 

It will not be out of place here to state in this connection that if the Greek 
and Latin works had not been rendered into Afrabic, most of them would 
have remained unknown or would have fallen into oblivion. Besides the 
aforesaid languages, much has been rendered into Arabic from Sanskrit 
also. Baghdad which had been the centre of the Caliphs for a considerable 
time has also been a stronghold of Arts and letters. Caliph Mansur (764-775 
A.D.) had strengthened the foundation of this royal house. During his 
reign several Muslims and other non-muslim scholars had begun pouring 
in there. After him, even during the time of Caliphs Harun Rashid and 
Mamun considerable work relating to learning has been accomplished 
. , : there..'-' , ... ." " . ■ 

Prestige of both India and Baghdad was greatly enhanced by the learned 
Indians at Baghdad during those days and the works carried out by them 
have been proved to be of great value. Unfortunately no mention of such 
incidence is found in our history. But the Arabic books contain some records 
of the learned Indians. Some Indian names are read as follows : — Manka 
Sanjhal, Jawadar, Shanaq etc. 

The first Sanskrit book rendered into^ijf Arabic'Siddhant whose full name 
most probably is Surya Siddhant or Brahmasapta Sidoliant. Its name in Arabic 
is found to be As-Siddhanda. It reached there with a learned Indian (Hindu) 
in 156 A. H. i.e. 773 A.D. Probably it was rendered into Arabic in 778 A.D. 
Not only were Arabic knowing people or the Muslims benefitted by this, but 
the Europeans also derived advantage of its translation (in Arabic). 

The number of works on different subjects that have been rendered into 
Arabic after this is too large to enumerate. Hence the names of some books in 
Arabic are read as follows 

; I, Aij Band — Most probably it is the work of Arya Bhata. 

2. Arkand — I cannot say anything about its Sanskrit name or the 
name of its original author. 

3. Charak Sanhita — the well-known book on Indian Medicine. 

, 4* ; Sushrut Sanhita — It is also a well-known book on Indian Medi- 

, v j * v , 

5 . Kitab Abdul Hind— Wassin. , 

6. Asr&rul Masyal, and so on. 
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Like the names of the Caliphs of Baghdad the names of those ministers of 
this royal house, called Brameca, will be recorded in golden letters in the world 
history. The Brameca family is responsible for much rendering into Arabic 
from Sanskrit and from several other languages. The names of Charak and 
Sushruta have been mentioned before; the credit of rendering them goes to 
Yahia of Brameca family, one of the powerful ministers of his time at Baghdad. 
Besides these some other works of literature, medicine, astrology, etc. had been 
translated by the family of Brameca specially. 

With regard to Arabic* and Sanskrit the never tiring efforts of Al-Beruni 
are no less praise-worthy. His well-known book Kitabul Hind in Arabic is 
written at length about India. Besides this at least the following works of 
his are such as have been rendered into Arabic from Sanskrit : — 

1. Translation of the two books of Brahma Gupta. 

2. A book about the numerals of India. 

3. A book regarding the Lunar and Solar eclipses. 

4. Sankhya Darshan. 

5. Patanjal Sutra, 

But it should also be noted that Al-Beruni rendered some books into 
Sanskrit from Arabic: — ; v 

1. A book answering the questions of the Indian astrologers or 
astronomers. 

2. The well-known book Al-Majestily the learned Greek, Batlimus. 

(Ptolemy). 

3. Parts of Eculids. 

A famous Arabic writer Shri Jurji Zaidan of Egypt says that the numerals 
were first invented by the Hindus and later on they passed to the Arabs from 
them. And then from the Arabs they passed on to the Western countries. 

It is an admitted fact that the relation between Arabia and India or Arabic 
and Sanskrit was not established only after the birth or conquest of Islam but 
as a matter of fact it commenced much prior to the birth of Islam. Due to 
the physical conditions of Arabia, its inhabitants were compelled to seek their 
livelihood by trade. They carried on the trade with India and China as well. 
And it was on account of the Arab-traders that the goods of this country 
used to reach Africa and the far West. 


The Arab traders brought besides other things horses from their land 
and took away with them spices, scents, swords, cloths etc. As a result of such 
contacts Sanskrit words found access into Arabic even before the birth of 

'Main! ; ", ■. ■ : i 


English Sanskrit 

Camphor WT (Karpur) 

Pepper (Pippali) 

Clove (Kanakphal) 


Arabic 

j y ^ (Kafur) 

JJU* (Pulful) 

y (Qaranphal) etc. 
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Generally Quran is regarded to contain words of Arabic only ; but apart 
ffrom Persian Syriac Coptic, and others it includes Sanskrit words also : — 

f7n-.Y> i'J' - : V s’w 1 - ‘ ,'■/} 

Innalabrara yashrabunanim kasin kana mizagoha Kafurun. 

As to the Righteous, they shall drink of a cup (of wine in hea cn or para- 
dise)* mixed with camp! or. ' \ 

(Tfi-l 7) ■ _ W 

wa ytisq-jrr.a kasan kana mizajoha Zanjbilan. 

And they will be given to drink there (in Paradise or Heaven) of a cup (ol wine) 
mixed with ginger. . D'dryd; ■" yeAffsA/h 

The word Sub ( i.e. dawn) occurs at four places in Quran, and tin 

words Zia ( * i.e. Tight and Saimn — ?>— — ■ ..r. . e - 1 

In the opinion of the famous Arabic Scholar of Egypt named Jurj /. ltd m tin- 
said words have probably been derived from the Sanskrit. 

This very writer expresses his view that the Sanskrit language was fully 
developed long before the Arabic. He has further opined that, if a detailed 
study of Sanskrit is made, many other words of Arabic will lie found to have 
been derived like the aforesaid words, from the Sanskrit origin. 

If there had been available the systematic history of ancient Arab ; i.e. 
before the birth of Islam, probably it would have been well established tir i 
Indian culture, which is a very old culture, has greatly influenced the Arabic 
language, literature and culture. 

Although many invasions were made by the Muslims on India . s et unlike 
' j ; . . j or VAinnistan - V- whole of it did not become Muslim K lm ns. 
did Arab or Arabic-speaking people hold sway over the India *f to-d . b , . 

so much has been done in Arabic or in respect thereof. Th pu r.: ; i p 
■ . I, , --V f ' V. rich is the main sacred book in tit? eyes of tiu 

Muslims’ world, is not to be found probably In any part of the btara<- 2 
Before saying anything in this connection, I consider it necessary -.it: t n - 
mere arc only 28 letters in the Arabic alphabets, out of these Kime a 
ed with dot or dots. Consequently Faizi who was a jewel of Akh;u s ( on 
has written such a commentary on the whole Quran as contains words made 
only of letters without dot or dots (i.e. 13 letters only). This commentary is 
named Sawate-ul Ilham. 


: whole Quran is understood to contain not less than 77277 wordy uv 

ofFaiaj should not be considered to comprise of worth less ' 

-- J Shri Zubaid Ahmadij Head of the Arabic and 
' hahad University says “I know no book outride 
written with such successful maintenance of this 
throughout.” 

im Ali of Allahabad has written a commentary on 
of words consisting of only 13 dotted 
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complete contrast to the style of Faizi which contains words made op of only 
the dotted letters of Arabic, This commentary is known by its chronogramme- 
tical name Jubb-Shaghah (w~~&£ which implies that it was composed 
in 1307 A.H. (1 880 or 1890 AJX) ' 

It should be clear that it is not only the Quran on which some unique 
attempts have' been made in India, but in other branches of learning — Hadith 
(Tradition), Fiqih, (Religious jurisprudence), Scholastic theology, logic, phil- 
osophy, literature etc. Also much has been done and works on such branches 
of learning have highly been appreciated all over the Islamic-world, ‘The 
contribution of India to Arabic Literature 9 by Shri Zubaid Ahmedji mhy^ 

With these words L finish with the Arabic and now I will say something 
about ' Persian,, . 1 : 

In my opinion -the language of Persia can safely be divided into two' main 
divisions, one the Pre-Mamie language,' i.e., Iranian, and the other the post- 
Mamie language, i.e., the Persian, The pre-Islamic Iran was a much larger 
country than what it is at present ; audit created its political, commercial, 
i cultural and linguistic influence upon the northern and eastern part of Arabia. 

In the middle of the 7th century A.D. Iran fell into decay. But in the middle 
. of the 8th century A. D. when Baghdad became the centre of the Abbaside 
Caliphs, the Arabs came in close touch with the Iranian culture. Moreover, 
the Iranians (Persians) there exercised an effective influence over the Govern- 
ment of Baghdad," Under such condition much has beep' rendered 1 from;.' 
Iranian into Arabic. The stories of Kartak and Damnak which were translated; 
from Sanskrit into Pehiavi were rendered into Arabic from Pehlavi itself t , 1 

There are many books on various subjects rendered into Arabic from 
Iranian., Their names in Arabic are as below :*— • 

' Rustara-wa-Asfandyar, Khudae Nameh, KitabutTaj, Behram-wa-Narsh 
Anusherwan Nameh, etc. 

In Al-Filirist by Ibn Nadim (in Arabic) the Arabic names of those books 
that have been translated into Arabic from Iranian are mentioned specially , 
at various places together with a brief account of the subjects of the books and ‘ 
their translators. Much can be known in this connection from the book 
named Iranian Influence on Moslem Literature, by Shri G. K., Nariman. ■ 

, Wiijb regard to the relation existing between India and Iran during the 
pre-Islamic age, the following few words of Shri A. J* Carney may be suffi* - 
efeut ♦ : 

1 ^ “Ethnologically the Persians are closely akin to Arayan races of India 

their religion which shows many points of contact with that of the Vedic 
Indians, was dominant in Persia until the Mohammedan conquest of Iran in ! 
the seventh century of our era. 59 

I do not consider it improper to call the Post, Islamic Iranian by the name ■ ,! 
of Persian. There is no doubt that, on account of its religious basis, Arabic 

m :: 
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gained much influence in the world : hut Persian, due to its good teaching, 
sweetness and easiness in the literary field, found favour with the people, and 
is the national language of Iran, Afghanistan and Eastern I urkistan. It is 
now-a-days losing ground in India, whereas there was a time when it was the 
court language here and much was done for its progress in the land. 

History tells us about many such persons who have acquired great know- 
ledge and written various kinds of books. Names of some of them are Amir 
Khusru, Fazi, Abul Fazl, Mirza Ghalib and Iqbal. But it must be clear that 
those who became the masters of Persian were not only Indian Muslims but 
many non-Muslims as well, such as Chandra Bhan Brahman, Munshi Har 
Gopal, etc. 

I trust it will be interesting to learn something about a learned scholar 
Shri Vashista Narayanji of Gorakhpur who rendered into Persian verses the 
well known Hindi book Ramcharitmanas (Ramayan) of Tulsidas. I regret 
to say that Shri Vashistaji breathed his last on the 23rd November, 1948 and 
his valuable work is neither published nor known to most of us. 

It is also clear from history that, just as much has been done in Arabic 
from Sanskrit, so much has been done from Sanskrit into Persian also, atones 
of Kartak and Dmamk were rendered first into old Persian (Pehlavi) from 
Sanskrit, and on account of their Persian rendering, these stones lound easy 
access to several other languages and became widely known. 

: ' : ''; ;,, Since;ieferetice fads, been made about this in many works, it is not necessary 
to say any more In' 'this connection. 

Besides Pehlavi Persian, which was fostered under Muslim influence and 
in which the Sanskrit book that was first rendered dirretly from bimsknt m 
India, is Shuksaptati comprising of 70 stones. In 1330 A.D. bhri Ziaudam 
Nakhshabi rendered 52 stories of this work into Persian prose and named it 
Tutinamdi. 

From what Nakhshabi has written in the introduction of his book it appears 
that some one before him had rendered the 52 stories into Persian which was 
not a good selection. And so Nakhshabi put the stones in a goodform exclud- 
ing those that were, in his opinion, not good, and making up the total of 52 
by inclusion of others more suitable. It is regretted that nothing is known of 
the writters previous to Nakhshabi. 

As desired by the emperor Akbar, the learned Abul Fazi gave an abridged 
form to the Turinameh of Nakhshabi. But it should be noted that the Persian 
of both i.h. Nakhshabi and Abul Fazi is the language of such a type that^ ordi- 
narily all could not take advantage of it. Under such circumstances, mjbc 
ITthremtury A.D., Shri Mohammad Qadri rendered the work done by Nakh- 
shabi Into easy Persian, and included only 35 stories in his work. 

I have come to know of a manuscript copy of the learned Abdul Fazi from 
; ' of books in the British Museum. But I have seen many hand- . 

written copies of the work of Nakhshabi in the libraries at Kashi (^indu Uni- 
versity) Jaipur, Udaipur, Ramnagar (Benares) and other places. I think that 
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•the works of both the learned persons have not so far been published, but the 
book written by Shri Qadri, both printed and hand-written, have passed under 
my eyes. 

Now, I have to say something as to where and how much Shuksaptati on 
account of Persian Tutinameh has been known, or has been rendered into which 
•of the languages. From 1535 AJD. to 1566 A.D. Sultan Sulaiman was the 
Caliph of Turkey- Under his instructions, during his period at a certain 
time, Tutinameh was translated into Turkish. I think that the language into 
which Tutinameh in Persian was, first of all, translated is Turkish. This 
Turkish Tutinameh was rendered into German by George Rozan, which trans- 
lation was published from Leipzig. In 1665 Ibn Nashati rendered the Turin- 
nameh in Deccani Verses. The English version of Tutinameh was published 
from London in 1792. 

like the Tutinameh of Nakhshabi the Tutinameh of GptdrI has', also ''been . 
rendered into various languages e.g. German, English, Urdu, Hindi and Bengali. 
People probably do not know a great deal about Shuksaptati, so I have 
written somewhat at length in this connection. Now I think it necessary to 
say a few words about the Persian Upnishads. 

It is not necessary to talk about the recognition and popularity which the 
Upnishads have gained these days in Europe. But probably some people 
will be astonished to learn that the knowledge of Upnishads reached Europe for 
the first time through a Persian version, the credit of rendering which goes 
indeed to Prince Dara. In the year 1775 A.D., a copy of the Persian Upnishads 
first of all reached France, and in the years 1801 and 1802 A.D. a Latin , 
translation of them came out, and soon after this publication the Upnishads 
gained wide popularity. Besides Latin, the Persian Upnishads were 
into French also, but they, were neither published then, npr pmbal% y<tt 
been 'published* : ' , : \7 777 ) 

7 There' are' many' 1 other books which have been translated into prose or 
poetry from, Sanskrit both by Hindus and Muslim ; but' I am giving here'", the ■ 
names of only those Persian copies which have come to my notice either in 
' manuscript or in printed form at various places:- — Mitakshara, Bhagwat, Brahm- 1 
vayvarta Puran, Shiva Puran, Vishnu Puran, Ganesh Puran, Mahabharat, 
Bhagwat Gita, Ramayan, Ram Gita, Yogwashishtha, Aprokshanbhuti, Basant- 
raj, Gyanmala, Lilawati, Beejaganit, Baitalpachisi, Prabodhchandrodya Natak 
etc* h, f . : , ' ' ' , , , ( , r , 1 i 7 1 ".' 7 ;' ; : 

■ I should like, however, to mention here that I have personally come across ■ 
more than due versions of some of the books enumerated above by me. 1 ■ Of 
Ramayan not less than ten, of Shrimad Bhagwat sues and of Bhagwad Gita 
'spydp of different version, of different times, and so on. ■ ' 1 ' : 

1 Apart from Persian translation of Sanskrit books there exists some material 
which has been turned into Sanskrit from Persian. For instance, not many 

years have passed since (i.e. 1931) when Shri Ramswami rendered the famous 
book Karima into Sanskrit verses with the name of Niti Prabandh to which a 
Hindi translation is also added. 
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In addition to translation works much has been written in original in 
Persian, in the same way as in Arabic, with regard to Islamic religion, literature, 
philosophy, Astronomy and medicine etc Shri Shah Walmllah of Delhi 
(D, 1791 A,D.) rendered Quran into Persian. In the event of European advent 
into India when printing presses were commonly set up here during the time 
of the East India Company, several newspapers such as Jam Jehan Mimm 
and Jam Jamshcd were published in Persian, which are extant to this day and 
to which ever} in ei vred reader can have access* 

In short, a great deal can indeed be said about Arabic and Persian, but 
without saying any more, I consider it essential to mention before I close a few 
important things. 

I. Some people are of the view that after the partition of India there 
will be no need of the study of the Arabic and Persian languages. ^ But the 
international importance of India as a free country has been vastly increased 
now. As such it will also be necessary to maintain, our relations with our 
Arabic and Persian speaking neighbours, for which purpose a thorough study 
of Arabic and Persian, by at least a limited number among us, has become 
indispensable. In this connection it should be clearly understood that our 
study should not only be confind to the classical Arabic and Persian languages 
as it is generally done at present, but particular attention should be paid to- 
wards the Modern Arabic and Persian also. 


IL , A great deal has been recorded about India in Arabic and Persian 
bobkk We should derive benefit from them. There is no doubt that u Ttae 
History of India*’ as told by its historians, by Elliot and Dowson is a very valu- 
able work in this connection* But the book of Shri Hadi Wala in reference 
to this precious work is not less laudable. It is to be noted that the last volume 
of Elliot and Downson’s work is dated 1877 A.D. and that after that date some 
ancient works Save been published in which some materials are found about 
India, and which have not been mentioned in the work of Elliot and 
Dowson, e.g. 1 : — Ajaybul Hind {The Wonders of India) by Bimirg Bin 
Shaharyar with French translation published from Leyden in 1888. 

, ' , % : TabeqatulUmam (The Catagories of Nations) by Qjxmi Ahul Qarim 

Sayad Undulsi published from Catholic press Beirut In 1912. 

■ ' ; ' Moreover it should also be noted that the extracts from books which are 
referred to by Elliot and Dowson in their ‘History of India* have, some of them, 
been newly translated or again published. We should take advantage of 
fling them, e.g., I The Text of Kitabul Maslik Wal Mamaik by I bn Khur* 
'fe^beh .with copious foot notes by M. J. De Geeje published from Leyden in 
; 1889 i ’ I :• — The translation of Silsilatut Tarikh in French with illustrations 
named “voyage Do Marchand Arabe Suiayman” published from Paris in 
1922 , ' ' 

i;, ■ IIL I know of no such library in India as contains ail those Arabic and 
’ in which some references are recorded concerning India. There*- 

be established a library which should contain at least the books 
kind above mentioned. 

g§gg§ §jg§g j|§ m . , , . : : | . - - . y .y a, ; ■ ; a- : 
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With the well known patriot Shri Abul Kalam Azad at the head of our 
education department, we have unique opportunity of requesting the Govern- 
ment for collecting all such books of Arabic and Persian as may have references 
in them about India or Sanskrit. It is expected that, being himself a great 
scholar of Arabic and Persian, the Honourable Minister will kindly accede 
to our request which is a step in the furtherance of the greatly desired Hindu 
Muslim Cultural Unity. 

IV* A bibliography of all those Arabic and Persian books which contain 
some references about India should be prepared. And it would be still better 
if in that bibliography a mention side by side is made of the translations into 
different languages of the said texts. 

V. There should be a collection of such Arabic and Persian books, as 
have been translated from or based on Sanskrit works. 

If a good account of these is prepared, it will be found that, owing to their 
existence in Arabic and Persian, the materials of various Sanskrit books have 
widely spread into many other languages and through Arabic and Persian 
found access to the literatures of many differently speaking people. When this 
is done the importance of Sanskrit history will be increased. Moreover, the 
following things will be brought to light : — 

(a) Mental attitude of the time when any Sanskrit work is rendered into 
Arabic or Persian may be known. 

(h) Deliberations would be made possible about any controversial topic. 
For instance, it may be noted that the ideas found in the Persian Upanishads 
of Dara tally with those texts of the Sanskrit Upanishads given in the Gorakh- 
pur edition. It should be noticed that there is a difference between the texts 
of Upanishads of Nirnaya Sagar, Bombay and Gorakhpur. 

Well, this also should be remembered that four out of fifty Upanishads 
(in Persian) of Dara-Shaunak, Arsha, Chhagal, Bashkal etc. are such as not 
available in those collections also which count more than fifty. 

VI. Something should be written about such materials of Arabic and 
Persian as is not commonly known to many people — (a) A commentary and 
translation of Quran by Maulavi Abdulla Chakdalvi (b) The contributions to 
Persian of Munshi Wilayat AH Safipuri. (Dt. Unnao U. P.) 

VII. From my study of books and the experience of a short visit to 
Iran in 1929, I have come to the conclusion that the Iranians who have 
embraced Islam are usually still proud of their ancient culture existing before 
the 7th century A.D. and of their ancestors of the pre-Islamic age. Besides 
this they have a tender feeling for India, which fact becomes quite clear 
From the following thoughts expressed by Mr. Rashid Yasmi in his introduction 
to Shri Abbas Bin Muhammad All Shustari’s Persian Gita published in 
1936 from Tehran. This i? an ancient book of old Iran, which has been pre- 
served safely in its Sanskrit language, and has been rendered after 2,000 years 
into modern Persian through the efforts of Prof Shustari, a learned son of 
, Irabu ' ’,V ■' ! ^ 
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okkJk C/fa) JCpJ r ^(Aji 

^ CiX^i^OV 

In 1948, 1 received a letter from a friend of mine in Tehran. From it I 
gather that many teachers of the Iranian University are very much interested 
in the study of Sanskrit and matters relating to India. U nder such conditions 
would it not be proper and useful to make the study of Sanskrit compulsory, 
as it has been done at Kabul, in all the Universities of the Arabic and Persian 
speaking countries. Efforts should be made to achieve this end ; some one 
should go there and acquaint them with the benefit to be derived from the 
study of Sanskrit. This will, I trust, not only be a step in the advance of our 
language, but will also bring about results beneficial to our culture as well. 

Before closing I must express my indebtedness to those learned persons 
whose works I have consulted and referred to in my humble address. I am 
very grateful to you for the patience with which you have listened to my talk. 
But it will be a matter of great and deep satisfaction forme if some, may not 
be all, suggestions made by me are considered useful and given a practical 


shape. 
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L On the Etymology of Three Words in Rgveda 

fafrn s V 

By Acharya V. P. Limaye, Poona. 
occurs only once in in the following 

“ # fp«r tf wr i 

srr^?n ^ snpjr n” 

10.82.7. 

in his does not derive the word, but merely explains as 

follows wm 

FT^DRf ^ ” He takes it for granted 

that everybody knows its meaning i.e. ‘mist 5 . In later Vedic literature, we 
come across ifVfR in the following, among others 

« ^ srwlqir i 183.60. 

“ *rfr#f*rre 5r TreFf m m t 

?j#ft #it sp| ^if^r ppfo tpsr n 

sm*? 6. 113. 2. 
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(where gnTFT ’TrfRFj; means ‘rising fog,’ personified as spirits or deities 
according to Monier Williams). 

“ fern i” 3 . *r. v H- ». 3. 

s (hto m: sfrfrc) 

“ 5Rt: tpft cKE^r ^ I SWT ?fr§TC I 

#. ST. ?o. a. 


" ” ®t. 3. V ? V 3.” 

HFR in his VRqr on ?T. IT. 3. 12. 7.3 dearly suggests the derivation ofsftfR 
as Pt-H| (arwt'ra^). Grassmann in his dictionary is doubtful about 
this etymology but suggests nothing else in its place. On the contrary 
he definitely suggests the word-formation of sfTjTK as 
Walde and Pokorny have not said anything about this word and two others we 
are discussing. 

Now about the second word pTsfFFf. It occurs only once in ; 

we do not meet with it in later literature. 


• * ■ 1 ■ ;; ■ ' ■ . ■ X #% . ,0\ jfH ' 

“ ¥i¥ WT R W ^FFT TWRrFPTT I 

“ ip# mm n .(©; i$.- 

W < m in' his WTO splits as far and iflW. WWt and 

Grassmann follow STOW in this respect. This derivation, (fH +ff ) yields 
the meaning of Pf|WT as “Going down. 95 But these two differ in their 
ultimate meaning of the word pTfFfTT. tTR^T says, fa fWT is ftfTOT 
a kind of lizard, thus connecting the word with the two words WTf and 

(two kinds of birds). Grassmann, on the other hand, takes PffFfiT to 
mean, ‘Thunderstorm 9 which ‘Penetrates downwards 5 and thus connects it 
with TOW STOTT, which, I think, he is perfectly justified in doing. But he 
seems to have no reasoning to support him, except the association of PffTOT 
with TOW snfar. In this connection, it will be worthwhile to have a 
look at the word in fi), 

‘ srit RrfT smr rarfT 3rRr «: srrar rai: i 

f| sp# ffou ar ei awiRrwi sjfsftr tTi sit: h” 

(TTfRrc connects fHf, with 


Now about the last word Rnra(. RppT occurs twice in and 

its derivative only once. It is not met with in subsequent literature. 
Here are the quotations •'■."'b- ; b- . 

“ vfflt 3 IW f TO =FT 5 fT wt 1 

f%ft sprrfirerf ' arnfacft aj%a~: 11 

’C. V 
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« an# q%rr srrort jfrqr: qft qrff to# i 

wmit toj. fippr: fror apfwt fro ntft f# n 

’e- ?°- n^. s 

“3cT ?T t^fTT TOT! srf# STTOTOT ijftsf t 

«rf e ei?rr #ror *r$f# f# ?r to# sproror u” 

■*£. 1- ^*s. 

The meaning of the word f#TO is unanimously taken as ‘Hostile enemy’ ; 
context suggests no other meaning. tTFPTO, Wr and Grassmann 
all derive the word from ’T is taken to be the same root *r, 

which gives us the intensive '3TTTOFT. IT-TOT on 9.97.54: “. . . .#ftf fipr^f: 
#T#: qPTOFrTTOT 3TTO WTO( WITOT ^ I m ! fro 

toptrt giro i ”; ?rr. on ?o. ^ : 

topttot: strPr^TOrr: 1 ‘to ^ 1 rorra; ferfr 

totto Itott q>ror; to## tot# i arfq' ^ trpf 

STfTOTOTRt trqt ST^lt fro WITOTO# TO: TOT g-f TOTO TO f# #TO ftTOTfuT 
. . ) TO on 1®. H? “%T: #f#f# TO# TOTO# ?f# fTOT gTTO: | 
fr[?%T ###t ¥fs# #tTO t.T. . . .”. It is now clear that TOTOT has not 
succeeded in giving clearly the derivation of the word f#i^. 

In this paper I propose to find out whether there is a common 
running through these three R^Ts. It so happened that I was reading 
recently^. ?. ®*. :; 

" m TOI%fTO |3tf: ifWWTOJ 1 3r5fC^ TO$# TO ll” (TO° yftfgdlq 
TOqnfroti nfjjfl TOif TOgrif TOftf — Ff%fWi <fb^ 

TO1# 1 =fof#T 1 [f#w {%. n-] qfer: 1 ffro% 

tot toWtRt 1 totow ^rw fmrro : 1 . . . . ). 

I referred the word fTOj^ to Grassmann. He gave the meaning “to grow; 
damp, wet,” and in the causal TOf^I ‘to destroy, to annihilate,’ evidently 
suggested by frope. As I was pondering over the meaning of and 

TOftT, the idea struck me that is at the root of the word #ffPC, with 
the initial ^ elided, as in the case of #f and cTP£ and am as the termina- 
tion, as in the case of ar*JK, in meaning the exact ' opposite of • tftfR. 
In deriving words one must always try to follow qT?T’s dictum‘‘3r#fro: 
cnctSTO” {fTOWcT R. ?}- One. must examine . the etymology of a 
, word, always keeping one’s mind firmly fixed on its meaning. fR^-frli^ 
“to become wet” gives the word #ffR its meaning ‘moisture, fog, snow, 
mist’; TOTO 3 gives sft^rtw as - one word and does not • suggest 
splitting of the word as f#(#t)fr^r and it is but in the fitness of things that 
it is so. As I began to examine other words, I came across two other wads 


C' 


as 

as the termination. Now the question remains about the relationship 
between feff and fef % (fef,J. At this stage out of curiosity and 
desire to receive some help and guidance, I looked up to Walde and Pokorny. 
To my surprise and joy, I found f#f, fefrfe ^fWfe, fe*W 
under the basic root : “Sneiguh, Singuh, snoig u hos” all meaning ‘to snow* 
in English and to Sehneien’ in German, In Avestan, ‘Snaezenti’ means a 
snowy day. The same root gives G. K. ‘Nifa’ (with ‘s’ dropped) and Latin 
=Nix (akin to W. fef^ which we have met in 3?WW%W.) Nivis Nivit, and 
the nasalised forms ‘ninguit’ (ninxit), which last without the nasal dearly gives 
feff. This formation of fewer (fef as the termination) 
is akin to WW (WT+WW as the termination). This discussion shows 
that the original root was few which gave both fef and fef as the 
more simple forms of fef and then gave {% and fef with 
the dropping of the initial f. Snow, mist or frost does, by its dampness, annihi- 
late crops, etc. I think this meaning of the word fef (fef) is 
responsible for giving us the word few feww, few and in W£. ‘fef 1 
which means ‘a lion, the destroyer’ Traditional derivation 
of the word fef is from fff by WWfeWWW. Grassmann derives it from 
Wf\ I am inclined to reject both and accept Walde and Pokorny, who give 
‘Singho’ as the basic word in fef, but who fail to adduce any further evid- 
ence in other old languages. Now we shall look to the passages already quoted 
in W£. giving the word feff or more closely. 

“ SRWoJWt WfJ few tf: WWT fft feitf STfWf fefatf I 

?• i0. $j 

I think the W3WT5 is wrong in giving 3TWT as the qw instead of WT. In 9. 97. 54 
we read “ STFWFTWcT fefcr: ?WfWW”. This clearly shows that the 
deity made the feffs sleep (fqf ) (a meaning similar to that in 
& feff: 5 W: JRWfWt Wf|”) and annihilated them (?W|WW) ; here we 
have the two words feff: and ?#§Wf placed in juxta-positxon 
as to suggest their common origin (fef) ; and again these who go to sleep 
a nd those who keep awake (gff) are put side by side in glaring contrast, 
hence I have proposed the change in WTO I "WT fWT fwtf STfWf W few” 
both the WREs giving the cogent meaning as follows : — 

“Let the attacking demons or enemies go to dogs or to sleep again ; on the 
contrary, the mind of those who are awake, let it not perish.” 

■J, further want to propose a slight change in 9. 97. &S 

M wfte Wfsrr ” i twto: “ w$fw " 


,,. w under consideration at present The meaning of fefRq 
‘thunder storm’ easily fits in with this etymology (fef J he. (fef -f-arnpT 
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I would suggest instead of ^^ff, to go with rather 

than with far-fetched and or to obviate a change in 

I would suggest two T?s for #*Rrt TR^TW) ; this change 

would give a good meaning “Sixty thousand rich articles belonging to 
the enemy.” 

I began to unravel the tangle of the derivation of «ftfTC, fd^l+'l and f?TW 
when I pondered over (W- ?. (which^ 

incidentally reminds one of ° ?.? OT%gT: WT^T: 

qTog^T: W. . . . ) and I shall end this paper by giving a quotation or twc, 
available in sgtifa and regarding the word Fit (f#) fffcT: 

“ 3TRRT W Ipr: 3pstfT SPRT 3PT FTffcTt: rf^WT: aPftT ” 

' ^ d. U- 

(?TT° gfrfgdt: 1 qfsci: l fffsNt: 

c!Fr%^T: m 3TE!rr I STWR ! 3ppft<r l) 

“m FftFffe^tTort mzr. ?.v. v*. t 

(mo “3pt 3PTsrr: ’’ ssftrrr: <i3fa). 


2, The Rgyedic Conception of a Brother 
By Prof. D. N. Shastri, Meerut* 

Comparative philology throws light on the dark ages of the distant Past 
which are beyond the reach of History. If we know that a certain word was 
in use at a particular time, we may be sure that the ideas or institutions connoted 
by that word must have existed at that time. Words denoting principal 
family relationships such as father, mother, brother, sister, etc., are common 
in all Indo-European Languages, Sanskrit, Iranian, Slavonic, Greek, Latin and 
Teutonic, etc. From this we can infer that these relationships had already 
developed when the fore-fathers of the peoples speaking Indo-European langua- 
ges were living together in their original common home-land, be it Southern 
Europe, Western Europe, Siberia or the Steppe country of South-East European 
Russia, In some cases the .root-meaning of a word may also give some insight 
into the nature of the relationship connected by the word. Besides, we have 
in JJtgveda a very early record of Indo-European people. Although this 
record relates only to the Indo-Aryan branch of the family, it may furnish, 
in some cases, evidence of primitive Indo-European conceptions and customs 
in general* The present paper proposes to discuss a special feature in. the 
conception of relationship of brother. : •*; 

Ordinarily the meaning of the relationship of brother is a male person 
considered in relation to another person having the. same parents. This 
conception is clearly indicated in the Rgvedic verse addressed jointly to Indra 
and Agni ; — 

S amino vim janita bhratara yuvara. . . „ ' 


' 5-gveda VI. §9*2 

You have been bom of one common father and hence you are brothers* 

Scrutiny of the root-meaning of the Indo-European words for brother, 
and of some of the Rgvedic hymns, however, discloses that originally the relation- 
ship of brother was conceived with special reference to sister, ie. a brother was 
a brother primarily to a sister, and only secondarily to another Brother. It 
appears that brotherly relationship originally primarily originated between 
a brother and a sister. It was extended as existing between a brother and a 
brother only in a secondary’' sense, i.e., because both were brothers to a common* 
sister, or because the two brothers were born of the same parents as the sister. 
And on that analogy the relationship of brother would exist between two 
brothers even if there was no sister. Besides the evidence of Philology and 
die Rgvedic customs, there is subsidiary evidence of Indian tradition which 
also supports the above thesis. 
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The Vedic or Sanskrit word for brother is "bhratr 1 * * * 5 or more 

appropriately ‘bhratar 5 (W|)\ We find variants of the same word in all 
Indo-European languages : — 

Bratar in Zend (Old Persian) 

Broter in Lithuanian , 

Bratru in Slavonic 

in Greek 

Frater in Latin 

Brother in Gothic 

Bruoder or Bruder in German. 

The Indo-European root for these variants has not been indisputably 
settled. But taking our clue from the Sanskrit word ‘bhratr 5 it can, in all 
probability, be traced to the rooty/bhr (^ 2 ) to hold or to support. 
Corresponding Indo-European roots are : bar in Zend 's / cpepw in Greeks 

's / fero in Latin and %/h^ r m English, which all have the same or the allied 
sense. This would suggest that the idea of bearing or supporting was originally 
associated with the conception of a brother. And this would be applicable 
only with reference to a sister. Scholars did not fail to note this fact while 
tracing the word bhratr to root *\/bhr. 8 Our present thesis is only a logical 
corollary of the same. 

The hint given by the root-meaning of the term " bhratr 5 is fully confirmed 
by the evidence of the Rgveda. In the Rgveda it is the brother of a girl who 
is principally concerned, even more than her father, with her support or pro- 
tection. It seems to be only at a later stage of the Pgvedic period that the 
father assumes the responsibility of his daughter. Thus it is only in the tenth 
book of the Rgveda which is admittedly of a later date that we come across the 
well-known Surya hymn where the bride is given away by her father to the bride- 
groom, and brother does not play any part.. But in the hymns of early books, 
brother of a girl seems to .occupy a more important position than the father. 
It is an oft-repeated* idea of Rgveda that a girl without a brother is likely 
to be seduced and go astray, girls who lead loose lives and resort to question- 
able ways for earning riches or exhibit themselves before the assemblage of 
people are invariably declared to be brotherless, and not even in one case as 
fatherless. It would be appropriate to illustrate this point by quoting a few 
verses. : v ■: p av' " ■ y : : 

In the following verse the goddess of Dawn is compared to a brotherless 
girl who seeks men for winning wealth : — 

yAv/ . y .♦ 

Abhrateva Puntsa eti pratlcl 
gartariiffiva Sanaye dhananam 

Rgveda L 124*7 

1 Supposition oPbhrStr* as the basic noun (Pratipadika) is a grammatical contingency. 

But as a matter of fact, £ bhrttar* must have been the basic form. 

• * class I, : class nI > Orthodox lexiconists and gram- 

marians derive it from ^ but that is extremely far-fetched and not at all philologi- 

cally tenable. ^ & _ y / : ' 

1 See Macdonell and Keith : Vedic Index under 4 bhratr . 
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Like a brotherless woman the goddess of Dawn mounts her car and seeks 
men to gather riches* 4 

The verse is quoted in Yaska’s Nirukta also in connection with deprecation 
of a brotherless girl. Further with regard to men of a sinful nature it is said ; — ■ 

Abhritaro na yo$a$a vyanta^ 

patiripo na janayo dureva|i 

Egveda IV. 5*5 

They go astray like brotherless women who hate their husbands and who 
are of evil conduct. 

Thus the brotherless girls not only go astray and take recourse to evil 
life, but they also hate their husbands which may mean that either they are 
averse to marriage or even if they marry they do not remain faithful to their 
husbands. The latter alternative suggests the idea that a brother’s presence 
helps woman to live upto the ideals of higher morality and to remain faithful 
to her husband. And perhaps for that reason it was enjoined that one should 
not marry a brotherless girl* although by doing so one was likely to inherit the 
property of a soilless father-in-law.® 

It appears that in rare cases some meritless persons procured brides by 
paying handsome price to their fathers. On the other hand there is also men- 
tion of rich dowries being paid to the bride-groom. Strangely enough in a 
Rgvedic verse there is side by side a reference to handsome amounts paid by 
a meritless son-in-law to the bride’s father and also to bounteous gifts given 
by a brother as dowry to his sister’s husband. The bounty of gods, Indra md 
Agni, is praised in the following verse thus 

Alravam bhuridavattara vatpw ; 

vijamaturuta va gha Syalat v N , 

I have heard that you give wealth more freely than a meritless son-in-law 
or even a bride’s brother. 

This verse indicates that a person who procures a bride by giving money 
to her father is proverbially known for his unstinted liberality* But where a 
girl is honourably given in marriage by her brother the bounteous and liberal 
dowry given by the latter to his sister’s husband was still more proverbial. 
It is very significant here that in case where a girl is given for money, it is the 
father of the girl who receives money from his son-in-law, but in this case of an 
honourable marriage it is her brother and mi father who gives riches to the bride- 
groom ! Brother’s relation to a sister is thus that of honour unalloyed. 1 

A hint that it is a brother’s responsibility to see his sister blessed with a 
husband is implied in the following verse of the famous Rgvedic dialogue 
between Yama, the brother, and Yarn!, the sister : — 

Kim bhratasadyadanatham bhavati — Rgveda X. 10*11. 

4 Ylska interprets this verse in a different wav but that interpretation Is not convincing. 

* 'Nkbhraulmupayaecheta ; Nirukta* Naigama. K. Ill* 5. This seems to be an old 

quotation* • " ' V : 

* See Nirukta* Naigama K* III. 4-6, 

1 i 1 4 ■ Of course in the Sflarya hymn of tenth book of the Rgveda it is father of the girl who 
gives the dowry* But obviously it is not so in earlier hymns. 
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What is a brother when a. sister is left without a husband ! 

Of course Yainl is tempting her brother to incest but in doing so, she hints 
at the responsibility of brother to get a husband for his sister. 

In the context of all the verses quoted above we should ordinarily have 
expected the mention of father rather than of brother. 'Similarly a girl going 
astray should, in the first instance, be described as fatherless rather than brother- 
less. It becomes now obvious that in Rgveda it is brother, and not father, 
who is primarily concerned with upholding the honour of a girl and her marri- 
age. The significance of this fact has not been properly assessed. Not only 
it has been overlooked, but scholars have unwittingly introduced confusion 
in the matter. In the hymns of the Rgveda where brotherless girls are men- 
tioned some scholars, without any justification, have added that such girls 
might have been fatherless also. For example, referring to the verses of Rgveda 
(L 12 Ir * 7 and IV . 5*5) which have' been quoted above, Dr. Abinas Chandra f 
Das says in his learned work, Rgvedic Culture, that “a fatherless and brotherless 
spinster was considered unlucky and pitied, as she was in danger of being 
seduced and going astray. 5 ** Obviously in these verses there is not the slightest 
indication of these spinsters being fatherless. Even punctilious scholars like 
Macdoneli and Keith in their Vedic Index observe that in Vedic literature 
the brother plays the part of protector of his sister when bereft of her father . 9 
(Italics ours ). Is there any justification for adding the words ‘bereft of father. 5 
The plain reason for this unjustified suggestion is that these scholars, did not 
realize that in the Rgveda brother of a girl plays more important role than her 
father. 

It is quite natural that amongst the martial people as the Rgvedic Aryans 
certainly were, the duty of supporting and protecting a girl should devolve 
on her brother, a young man, in full fighting trim rather than on her father, 
a man of declining age. It appears that marriage was not in those days a 
peaceful operation as it was in the age of the Surya hymn of the X book 
of Rgveda. ‘Vivaha 5 the Sanskrit word for marriage derived from the root 
m plus vah literally means ‘carrying off 5 in which there is some implication 
of force. The bridal precession, and more particularly the custom of keeping 
a man standing with a stick in his hand, and another ready with water-pitcher, 
at the time of marriage ceremony must have been symbolic remnants of realities 
of an older age when marriage might have been a war-like affair in which 
there used to be provision to meet the hostile action of the rival group. In 
such a context, a brother young and endowed with heroic martial spirit must 
be the support and refuge of a young girl rather than her old father. Protection 
and support of a sister was thus conceived as the fundamental duty of a brother. 

The same conception of brother continues in the age of the Atharvaveda. 
Girls without brother are described as bereft of their power and lustre (varcas), 
and they have been compared in the following Atharvan verse to veins, which 
as if by an incantation are ordered to stand quiet being reft of the power, like 
sisters who are brotherless :• — 

Abhratara iva jamayasti§thantu hatavarcasah. AV I/, 17* 

8 A. G. Das : Rgvedic Culture. P. 368. 

® Macdoneli and Keith : Vedic Index voL II, p. 1 13, under the words biira.tr. 

10 This verse is quoted in Yaska's Nirukta in a slightly changed form. Ntrukta Naigama 
Kand& III* >;N ;; 
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The present thesis is further confirmed by the examination of ihe literal 
meaning of the word for sister current in Sanskrit. The old Vc.dk word for 
sister is Svasr Even a probable root-meaning of this word is beyond 

conjecture . 11 But the current Sanskrit word is ‘bhaginf from 

which all the words in modern Aryan Indian languages like Baiun 
(Hindi) Bahina (Marathi) Ben (Gujarati) or Bon Bengali) are derived. 
The literal meaning of this term is one who possess ‘Bhaga* which means 
prosperity or fortune, u\ a girl who is fortunate in having a brother or 
brothers. Orthodox-lexicon i&ts have interpreted the meaning of this word in 
quite a farfetched and arbitrary way. They say that *bhaga’ means effort 
and therefore the sense of the term is one who always endeavours to get money 
from her father . 18 In the first instance this is not likely that the word for 
sister should give the malicious suggestion of girls 1 habit of snatching money 
from their fathers. This could occur only to lexicon is ts of the degenerated 
age when women were slighted in every way. The most important point, 
however, is that the conception of sister should have a reference to brother 
and not to father, In this connection it is also significant to note that the dual 
number of blira.tr he. bhratarau (WcPflr) according to PaitiniVs grammar 
means a brother and a sister, and not two brothers. 1 * This also confirms 
the suggestion that the relationship of brother is primarily concerned in relation 
to a sister, and only secondarily in relation to another brother, 

The ideal of brother's duty to a sister has been preserved in unbroken 
tradition of dialects and customs of our country. In the Punjabi dialect the 
word *Vlra* and the same word or its variant ‘vfran* in some 

Hindi dialects is used for brother. But peculiarity of this usage is that unlike 
other words for brother, it is used only in relation to a sister and seldom in 
relation to another brother. This usage has a special significance. The 
primary meaning of this word in {Igveda and many other Indo-European 
languages is a male person and secondarily if came to mean a person endowed 
with male strength and courage. The feet that a word which connoted manly 
heroism should be used for brother only with reference to a sister k important. 
This clearly indicates that fundamental idea in flic relationship of brother was 
supporting and upholding honour of a sister. This noble sentiment is preserved 
in customs such as ‘Raksabandhana* where a thread offered by a sister and 
worn by a brother means a pledge by the latter to protect honour of a sister at 
the cost of Ms life. Similarly the festive day called Bhratr-dvitlya 
celebrates the affectionate relation between sister and a brother and not 
between two brothers, ■;■■■■ .. f ; . 

We, thus, find that the evidence of philology and of the hymns of the 
flgveda as well as the traditions of Indian culture — all jajo to support the thesis 
that the relationship of brother was conceived primarily with reference to a 
sister, and onh secondarily to another brother. 


u The derivation given in Ui>adi as is hardly plausible. 

i* ?nr : franrfaf : sfar :) 

18 'STF^ft JPanini I-ii. OS. 


3 # Two Vedic Words 2 upamh and tusrilm 
By Prof, L. Renou, Paris, 


The Vedic word upamh applies itself, in the ritual language, to a mantra 
which is pronounced “in a low voice”. The word is distinct from tusmm, 
which means “silently” and applies to a rite which is executed without any 
recited mantra. As Mann says (IT 85) “a prayer inaudible (to others) 
( vxzupamfa) surpasses a hundred times (a sacrifice performed according to the 
rules, whereas) muttered prayers are (only) ten times more efficacious”. 

The word upamh is unexpected. As says Bdhtlingk-Roth, it has evidently 
to be divided into upa and amm. The connection upa and amh already 
appears in RV, ^IV, 58, 1 ufiahm sam amrtatvam anal “(the water where the 
soma is pressed) has attained immortality along with the (soma-) stalks”. 
But how to get therefrom the meaning of “low- voiced” ? At least, that very 
passage shows that the junction upa and amh was well established in the use. 

In order to explain the word, it is necessary to start from the ritual. We 
have on one hand amiugmka (amhyaja mnimmana ), on the other hand upamh- 
gmka (upamhydja updtnhsavam). It may be that the first series is not warrant- 
ed in the older literature, but such a passage as S.Br. IV. 1, 1, 2 “there is a 
gmka called amh t that is Prajapati ; his breathing is this ( gmka ), and because 
it is his breathing, therefore it is called upamh” shows that both words, amh 


to the ordinary “drawing '(of soma)” or “pressing (of soma-) stalks”, updmiusa- 
vana means the “sub-pressing” or “secondary pressing”. In the Agnistoma 
and connected ritual, before the ordinary pressing, there is a smaller pressing 
iksuHakdhhisavmia) which is also called upamiusavana . In this pressing, the 
number of operations is reduced, the number of mantras is also reduced. 
The mantras themselves are to be recited “with the voice held back”, c£ 
Caland-Henry, L ? Agm$toma p. 150 and §. Br, III. 9, 4, Cl 

It may be supposed, of course, that the expression upamh is due to the 


statics used as strainers ; at me ordinary pressing, it is passed tnrougn tne 
damparntm , But this fact would not account for the secondary meaning “low- 
voiced”. x : I ' : a, l X/IXa ■ 

Outside the Soma-ritual, the word upamhyaja has been used to designate 
the oblations of butter made for Vifnu and for Agni-Soma during the predhma 
of the New and Full-Moon Sacrifice here also, the stanzas and the names of 
the gods are given low-voiced, the yajus’s and praisas, a little higher, efi Hille- 
brandt, Neu—und Vollmondsopfer, p. 111. 


ordinary use, it has taken the meaning of “silent (ly) 
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Til mm also is an interesting word, although the etymology is perfectly 
clean It derives from ins- “to be satisfied**. The word *tujrti h known m 
the A vesta : hmimd “seated silently** Vast XIII. 20 and tmmlmaii “silent 
thought” Yasna XLIIL 1ft (where ~a may be the Lnc. sing, of the stem tusni f 
c£ Duchcsne-Guillemin, Composes dc 1 * A vesta, p, 12), So the Indo-Irariian 
word may have already possessed the meaning of ‘Silent.” But, necessarily, 
the first meaning was something like “satisfied”. The only form of the verba! 
root we find in the Rgveda is the factitive tusaymil with the probable value of 
“satisfying, seeking to satisfy.” From that comes the secondary meaning 
of “being quiet” ami then “being silent” ; the French expression “se tenir 
col,” where cot comes from Lat. quietus “tranquil,” is equivalent to “to be 
silent.” It is a kind of euphemistic evolution. As well as farmvati “to pacify” 
or samjMpayati “to make consent” have resulted into “to kill” in the Vedic 
ceremonial, as well as h&t.favere Unguis “to favour by the speech” has become 
“to keep silence/* or even Greek euph mein “to tell auspicious words” has become 
“to keep silence.” so from “to let be satisfied” we easily get “to let be silent” ; 
the Vedic verb ram- means together “to please” and “to stop, to pause,” 
It is to be noted that, in the only passage of the Rksamhita where we find the 
word lusnim (II. 43, 3), the matter is about a bird who is invited, if she “speaks,” 
to “speak good luck to us/’ and if she sits silently, to “think on m with kind 
thoughts” ; tusntm is here quite near to smmtim and reminds one of the afore-* 
said Avestic word iusmtmfu 

The semantic evolution is the same with RV. josam which means “willing- 
ly,” “as (he) likes” and the later josam (from the Mahabharata on) which 
means “silently” ; josam isle may have been Influenced by lu$titm isk . 

Two smaller points remain to he elucidated : 

(a) the ft in itlsnim h a reflex of the tendency to lengthen the i and fi 
before a $. So we find In the Rksamhita : dfisayati mils pitman i$ak ismmt 
y&sm £u$a sajus rlsani faru$as % some suffixes in 4 m- -urn^ desidera rives in 
4$a fi- -iijMfi, most of them being founded on older forms with short ? or 5, 
After the Rgveda : imi pmiyusa (s) rUsita cSsyate uddhUsita aplsan (AS,) puserm 
(AS, XIX 07, 5) ab : 'juyj y and many others. 

(b) the final 4m is an old adverbial accusative, as we find in Minim and 
connected forms, im stm nakttn and alike. It may be compared with the 
Latin adverbial final 4im In praesertim and alike. 


4 The Problem of the Rasavadalamkara 1 * * 4 * * * 
By Prof. M. Hiriyanna, Mysore. 

The Rasavadalamkara is one of a small group of alamkdras , generally 
recognised by the older writers on Sanskrit Poetics. Some of these alamkaras 
are differently explained sometimes/ but they all relate to emotional states. 
It is with this, their common feature, that we shall be concerned here, and not 
with any of their internal differences. Our choice of the Rasavadalamkara 
for specific consideration here is as a type representing the whole group, and 
what we say of it will apply mutaiis mutandis to the other members of it also. 
We shall not accordingly refer to any of the latter, except when they illustrate 
some point that is of importance to our topic. 

The significance of describing this as an alamkara * is that It is an attribute 
of poetry— essential according to some, but only desirable according to others. 
As, however, poetry is defined as Sabddrthau sahitau * an alamkara may embellish 
either its form or its content. The Rasavadalamkara, being an arthalamkdra y 
contributes to the beauty of poetry, not on its formal but on its content side. 
Our present purpose is to find out whether such a view is tenable. 

We have stated that the Rasavadalamkara embellishes the content side 
of poetry. Since this content is acknowledged here to be vdcya,* the Alamkara 
may be described as vacyopaskdraka or subserving the meaning directly expressed 
in poetry. But a question now arises as to whether this Alamkara itself is 
vdcya or not. Two views seem theoretically possible in this regard : It should 
be vdcya, if we mav judge, for Instance, from DandhTs definition of fireyolamkdra® 
which is one of the group ; and Udbhata’s statement that one of the means of 
communicating an emotion to the reader is to name it, for example, as rad 
or irngdrn 1 lends support to the same conclusion. But, at the same time, the 
use of expressions like sUcam in this connection 8 by the latter, and gamayati 
and gamaha by his commentators suggests that the Alamkara may not be 
vdcya. Since, however, no vyangydrtha Is admitted by the older writers, it 
should, in that case, be indirectly known — through some form of inference, say, 
arihdpattu As it is not easy to decide between these alternatives, viz. whether 

1 I am grateful to Dr. V. Raghavan of Madras for his kindness In reading the draft 
of this Paper and making suggestions which were of much use to me in revising It. 

* Contrast e.g. Dan$in*s view of urjasvi (il. 293-4) with that of Udbhata (iv. 5). 

8 These old writers sometimes appear to grant the pre-eminent position of rasa in poetry > 
commonly recognised by later writers. Cf. Bhamaha, i, 21, v. 3. But it is not a well-articulated 
view, and seems only to be a forma! echo of what is found in Bharata (Cf. Ma hi rasddfte ka§ci~ 
darthaji pramrtate) and is sometimes expressed by poets themselves. 

4 Bhamaha i. 18. 

8 We are overlooking the distinction between vdcya and lakgya, as it Is not of importance 
to our purpose here, 

$ Preyak priyatarikkydnam (ii. 275). 

1 $m~sahda~$tMyi~$amdri~uihhdmhhimy35padam % iv.3. 

• Cf. iv. 2, ■ : 
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the Rasavadalamkara is vacya or not, we shall refer to both the possibilities 
in the consideration of our subject. 

(!) Let us first select the view that the Rasavadalamkara is vacya or 
directly expressed ; and for this purpose, let us examine briefly the instance 
which Udbhata gives of it : 

¥ *rrt®r wmx i 

■ wm i 

m mKimm 


These stanzas, which are Udbhata’s own, speak of Siva’s love for ParvatL 
They first state that, as Siva pondered over all her surpassing beauty, love for 
her planted itself firmly in his heart ; and then they refer to certain striking 
manifestations of it, such as a bristling of the hairs on the body, perspiration and 
the like. Here it is obvious that Udbhata describes not the emotion of love 
but only its causes, consequences and accessories ; and since, by hypothesis, 
the Rasavadalamkara is vdeya, it is these that we must take as standing fur the 
emotion in his view. But they cannot do so, unless a materialistic view (which 
was repugnant to old Indian thinkers generally) is held of emotion, and b is 
identified with its objective accompaniments. So we must conclude that the 
emotion, in its essence, here remains uncommon Rated, 

(2) If, to avoid this difficulty, we suppose the Rasavadalamkara u> be not 
meya but arth$paiti*gamy a y that is, deduced in one way or another from the 
mbkavas and the like, an idea of the emotion in question will certainly be con- 
■ veyed ; but it will be conceptual, and cannot therefore represent rasa which 
always means a felt emotion. For inference, as is well known, gives rise to 
conclusions of a generalised or abstract character, while poetry is expected 
to speak to us in concrete terms. The consequence is that the emotion portray- 
ed comes to be known as only of a certain type, instead of as a fully particularised 
instance of it. In the hunting scene at the beginning of the Sakmtalam, for 
example, Kalidasa does not tell us merely that the deer fled in fear, but depicts 
the precise manner in which the fear manifested itself then and there. He 
makes it known to ns, of course, that the animal was frightened, but lie docs 
so essentially through concrete forms. ; 

Hence we may conclude that, in neither case, can rasa be classed under 
daihkim* If the Rasavadalamkara is held to be vacya, it will not yield the 
intended experience but only present its objective accompaniments ; if, on 
the other hand, it is taken to be arih&paiii-gamya, the experience to which it 
leads will, be very far from what is rm&*, . 

We may now draw an important corollary from the above. But, before 
we can do so, we should make a passing reference to a point which does not 
strictly fail ’within the scope of this paper. It is that some Alamkarikas, like 
V&mana, regard rasa not as an alaihkdr a, but as a gum e of poetry. Since, 
however, gu$as too, like damkatm, are conceived as attributive to poetry, that 
view also may be shown to be untenable on the reasoning adopted above. 

8 KmyMamkdm^s (Ura } II I. «. 14* 
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When we take this fact along with another, viz. that gunas and alamkaras are 
the only positive attributes of poetry, we may conclude that rasa should be an 
dmhkarya (or gunk) and not an alamkdra iU . The only point to be granted 
for this conclusion to be necessary is that rasa is an element of poetic value— 
‘a point which is not disputed by any Alamkarikas, old or new. In other words, 
it stands for the c souf (diman) or essence of poetry — not for what embellishes, 
but for what is embellished. ^ That is, indeed, the view on the basis of which 
the later (navlna) school criticised the above conception of the Rasavadalamkara; 
and, in taking their stand on it, they judged aright the place of rasa in 
poetry. . ■ , ' l \ ’ , 

But misconceiving, the status of rasa in poetry was not the only fault of the 
older (praam) school They also failed to explain how rasa experience comes 
to be evoked at all For, in trying to explain it, they landed themselves, as we 
have seen, in a dilemma, viz. that either it remains unevoked in its essence or 
only an idea of the corresponding emotion is conveyed in purely conceptual 
terms. The later school has successfully avoided this dilemma by enunciating 
what is known as vyailjand-vyapdra, whose importance in elucidating the nature 
of poetry cannot be exaggerated. It means ‘a process of suggestion 9 , as it is 
commonly interpreted ; but it also signifies more — that the reader should 
ideally re-produce in himself, with the aid of the suggestive elements and with 
that of his own feeling equipment, a mode of experience similar to the one, 
under the spell of which the poet has expressed himself in the form of the poem 
in question kl . These suggestive elements are the vibhdvas and the like which 
he has portrayed ; but, being only its outward accompaniments, they have 
to be imaginatively synthesised by the reader before they can give rise to the 
integral aesthetic experience (akha#da-mrvam) for which the term rasa stands. 1 ® 
According to this explanation, then, emotions are not communicated at all by 
the poet ; he only suggests them and thereby helps their making to life in the 
mind of a compel en t person, when they will necessarily be inwardly experienced ■ 
by him. Here the later school has, unlike the earlier, rightly taken into account' 
the important psychological fact that no emotions, other than one’s own, can 
be directly experienced. But, when we speak of an emotion as "waking up 9 
in the mind of the reader, it should not be regarded as a revival of his private 
experience : that would, by no means, constitute rasa. For, though the 
process may eventually: go .back to impressions ,, latent in his mind (vasand), 
the emotional experience itself, in virtue of the idealised character 1 ® of the 
vibhdvas and the like or, to state the same otherwise, owing to the imaginative 
level at which the waking takes place, becomes impersonal (sadharayd-krta) * 
and quite unique (alaukika). 1 * This is the solution by the later school of the 
riddle of ms a experience. 

II 

The logical consequence of such a view is to exclude the Rasavadalamkara 
from the sphere of Poetics altogether, for it is a self-discrepant conception 

10 Dbmnjihka (com.), p. 78 : A la mkarya-iya tirikta&a alamkdrab abhyupaganiaeyab^ lake 
ialhd sidiUuHi W This work v lii hereafter be referred to as D, 

11 Cf. umkasya kaveb £rotu(t mnmwnuhhaz-ah : DA. p. 29. (com.) 

** JVh hi mbhamnubkdm^vyabkkamm mm rasafr : DA. p. 183. 

is The very words mbhdm, anubhava etc. imply idealisation ; and they are not mere 
kara$a, kdrya etc. as the oldef writers persist in describing them. See e.g. com. on Udbhata’s 
work iv. 2, and cf. Kdvya^prakdia iv. 27-8. 

H Ds£a*kMa~pmmdtT~bketlSniyantritQ rasab i Abhinam-bharatu p. 292. 

*5 Cf. DA. pp. 50-7 (com,). 


i 
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representing an damkdrya as an alamkaw , And that is what the later school 
has, in effect, done. But Indian tninkers do not ordinarily discard an old 
concept, even when they come to see that it is not strictly legitimate, if they 
can profitably utilise it in any other way, Now an datiikdm , by ns very nature, 
forms a subsidiary category, li is wiu.it contributes to, or enhances, the beauty % 
of something else. And it so happens that, even though rasa is imrin&icfoly 
primal in character, it is sometimes found to subserve other suggested poetic 
elements — another rasadi or vmlumiim , (more correctly, only mstldi } ; 1 and 
then it may be secondarily described as an almhkira . 1 1 is thus, not in its original 

seme that the name ‘Rasuvadakmkara’ survives in the later view, but only 
in art upacania q< figurative sense ; 

wf mr^ § mm: 1 


This is well illustrated in the following stanza where karuria-rasa serves 
to enhance the glory of a conquering prince which forms the chief point of the 

poem : . " ; 'b\bV.' ■ bf 

f% % mrnTw fr: 

%<r wrufeff 1 

fcjatsR-: 1 1 

It should be added that this fact that a rasa may subserve another suggested 
element of poetry was not a new discovery by Anandavardhana or by any 
other later thinker. For Udbhafa (if not some other early writers also) admits 
what he calls uddtlilamkim , one of whose two varieties is based upon a recogni- 
tion of that very fact. The rasa element is present in it ; and yet it is distin- 
guished by him from the RasavadaJamkara, because that dement is not of 
first importance there. The following is his illustration of it : ' 



F : T* : 1 


ftsRRcft prr 1 1 

The stanza speaks of the prowess of Visnu as adi~vamh& t butting repeatedly 
against the Himavan, and the mountain successfully resisting it. Here there 
is a clear portrayal of mra-ra$a. But it is not portrayed for its own sake ; 
rather, it serves to indicate the sublime constancy and steadfastness of the 
mountain lord.* 9 Hence it is an instance of t idaUaiathkara, and not of the 
Rasavadalarhkara. It will be seen that, in this respect, it is exactly similar 
to the illustrative example of the Rasavadalamkara cited above from Ananda- 
vardhana. In this distinction which Udbhata makes between the Rasavada- 
lamkara and the udaltalamkara, we may say, lies implicit an important aspect 
of the theory of rasa, as propounded later, viz. that where the rasa element is 
predominant, we have the variety of kmya designated dhmm ; and where it is 
subordinate, we have the Rasavadalamkara.* 0 " But he had not the necessary 
aesthetic outlook for rightly interpreting it, and therefore spoke of them both 
as; alamkaras. 

15 See DA, pp. 7 1 and 7 4 (com.) . 

1 ' w DA. it 5. '■ A ■' V. v-A 

: 18 DA. p. 72. ^ 

: ■ ; I , Jfa hyairu mMtm^carUm atigitaySsiMtam, apt tmtigatim gaUm (Vufii), 

m See BA, ii« 4-5. 


5* Epigraphy and Lexicography in India 

Hv Dr, Dines Chandra Sircar, M.A., Ph JD. S Ootagamund. 

Students of old inscriptions in Prakrit and Sanskrit know that these abound 
in technical terms and expressions which are not found in the lexicons. Some 
of the words are no doubt recognised in the lexicons but not exactly in the same 
senses. None of the compilers of the modern Prakrit, Pali and Sanskrit diction- 
aries is known to have utilised epigraphic materials. As a result of this, their 
works can only be regarded as incomplete. In order to draw the attention 
of scholars to this very important question, we propose in these lines to deal with 
the lexicogi aphic importance of a West Indian inscription of the sixth century 
AJD. We are glad to acknowledge that in the preparation of this paper we 
have received considerable help from Mahamahopad'hyaya P. V. Kane, 
Dr. V. Kaghnvau and Dr. G. S. Gai. 

The inscription is dated in the Vikrama year 641) (i.e., 51)2 A.D.) and 
belongs to a ruler named VLshnushena (or Vishnubhaia) who resided at the 
Vdsaka of Lohafa. He is endowed with the five mahaSabdas or feudatory titles 
beginning with Mahikirtikritika, The real meaning of the word Kdriakriiika 
is unknown, but it may have indicated a royal agent (cf. Select Inscriptions , 
p. 360. in 9) or a judge of a superior court* Vish^ushena is also called 
bam~pml»anudhyata in which the meaning of bam is uncertain, although it has 
been explained as signifying an unde or a relation of the father's generation 
(C\ /. Ill, p. 186n). The list of officials serving Vishrmshena includes 
dyuktakt i 9 mmyukiaka, vailabdhika, drmgika. chita and hhaiaJ* In inscriptions 
an iyuktaka is often found to be the ruler of a district or sub-division , but the 
distinction between an ayuktaka and a mmyukiaka is unknown. We have 
elsewhere suggested that the mmyukiaka {as also taddyuktaka or tadviniyuktaka 
cf. Select Inscriptions , p. 351, n. 1) was the ruler of a small territorial unit 
employed by the Governor of the district and not by the King. The Vailab - 
dhika may have been the custodian of recovered stolen property as the yukia of 
the MmusamHli , VIII, 31 The Rajatmmgitfi (VII, 16P-63), however, uses 
the word mkbdhi probably in the seme of an assignment. The Drdngika may 
have been the officer in charge of a drmga explained as a town in the lexicons, 
but used in the sense of a watch-station in the Raj, tan, VIII, 2010 (cf Stein's 
tram., vol, II, p. 291 f). Chita and bhata are sometimes taken to mean regular 
and irregular soldiers respectively, although their duty appears to have been 
something like that of the policemen and watchmen or peons. Instead of 
Chita, some inscriptions use the word Chhitm often explained as “an umbrella- 
bearer” (cf Set, Im, f p. 414, n. 5). For the use of the word Chhatra in our 
inscription, vide infra. Vishnushepa’s order was addressed not only to the 
officials but also to the dhruv-adhikarana or the office of the dhruva which in 

*For a discussion on the official designations* cf P.V. Kane, Hist, Dharm,* Vol. Ill, pp. 
075-1007. Kane thinks that the Kiriikfitiha was somewhat like the present day Legal Remem- 
* <' nenr at i ins iUa t u 1 nz's at cmion to what was done or left under e. ■; 

U 



Gujarati indicate? the agent who collects on behalf of the Raja life share of the 
produce of lands from the tenants (cf. C* I* III, p. 170n). 

It is said that Vfehnushena had been approached by the community 
of merchants with the request of being favoured by his own ack ara~stkiti~patra 
which they might utilise in protecting and favouring their own people and 
that the merchants were favoured with the rider’s slhili-pdtra used hi the protec- 
tion and settlement of his dominions. This sihiti-patra or adma-sthitUpiim is else- 
where also called mugmha-slhi ti-patra, sthiti-rymmtha and stki ii »patra~vymastha 
and is actually a list of customary laws which is quoted in the inscription in 
extenso and is very valuable not only to a lexicographer but also to all students 
of ancient Indian history*. We quote below the text of the seventy-two 
customary laws one by one. 

L Aputrakam na grdhyam. Jpuimka possibly means the property belong- 
ing to a person who died without leaving a son. It seems to say that such 
property should not be confiscated by royal officials disregarding the claim of 
any legal heir other than the son. 

2. Urmam-bhtdo na karmlyo raja-purmhqa, This is probably connected 
with No. 1 above. The royal officials are asked not to break open the tmmara > 
the meaning of which is unknown. It may be related to the word umbara 
(Pali ummdra, Prakrit ummara) and may indicate technically the closed door 
of a house. 

3. Uibhdmka-tyamham na grahyah* The word vyavahma here may be 
taken in the sense of a law-suit ; but the real meaning of udbhmmka is uncertain. 
It may refer to a case carelessly put before the court (cf. udbhdmm i, ‘neglect’) 
or to one based on fabrication or fake allegation. 

4. Sankayd gmhmam ndsti. It apparently says that the royal officials 
should not go in for the apprehension of persons or for taking up a case against 
one or for seizing things through mere suspicion (Sankd) of a crime. 

5. Purush-aparidhe sin na gmhyi . This means to say that the wife should 


chhala> which ordinarily means a pretext*, is* used in the Sinriti literature in 
the sense of a careless declaration while bhuta means a solemn statement of 
truth (cf* YajHavalkyasmriti) N* S, Press, p. 130). The meaning is that no 
careless declaration of a case was acceptable when the question was that of an 
attempt at burning a house. Cf. Nos. 7 and 9 below. But the ordinary meaning 
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8. A rthi-pra tjari hind vim vyavaharo na grahyak A law suit could be taken 
up for disposal only when the complainant’* and the defendant were both 
present and never in die absence of any one of the parties. 

9. A pane dsanastkasya chhalo na grdhyah , No careless statement of accusa- 
tion was acceptable from a person who had been at the time of occurrence 
busy in selling things in a shop or market. 

10. Co4akatam na grahjam . This seems to be related to No. 11 below. 

1L Samani~amdtya~d u tanam = anyeshdm ch = dbhyupdgame &ayaniy»asana- 
siddhannam na dapayet . When a subordinate chief, an officer or an envoy 
of the king came to a village* the inhabitants thereof could not be compelled 
to supply beds or couches, scats and boiled rice. Such things however are 
known to have been usually supplied by the villagers and the kings are found 
to have exempted gift villages from these obligations. Gf. such pariharas 
or exemptions as a-k ura-chollaku-vimsi-khai vd-sam vasa and afarampard-balivarda - 
graham explained in the Successors of the Satamhams, p. 180 ff. It may be 
pointed out that inscriptions speak of supplying bullocks to the touring officials 
by the inhabitants of different villages in succession, but not of carts. Cf. 

> No. 10 above. 

12. Sarva-irerunam --ek-dpanak o na dtjah . Members of different guilds 
should not he allowed to dock to the same market. The idea seems to be that 
different guilds should occupy different markets or at least different, quarters 
of the same market. 

13. Sarva4mfihhiii khevd-ddmm na ddtmyam, All the guilds should not 
be compelled to pay kimim , the meaning of which is unknown. It may be the 
same thing as the atiapaiUhhaga or *the share of the lord of the market* mention- 
ed as a utx in the Rdjalarangini, V, .184. 

14. Rdjokute ^dhikaranosya cha rij-drghikd deya ; anyeshdm —adey a. Perio- 
dical offerings to be made to the king should be brought to the palace 
or to the particular office engaged in collecting them but not to anybody 
else, RdfirgMkd may be the same as raja-pradeya of the Mamsamhitd ; cf. 
Successors of the Satavahmas, p. 187. The word also occurs in No. 45 below. 

15. Vdrikasya haste nydsako na sthdpamyaL This is probably related to 
No. 14 above* The offerings meant for the King were not to be deposited 
with the vdrika. The word vdrika apparently indicates a royal officer. It 
may be the Gujarati vdreddr or tax-gatherer. The Brihaspatismriti (G. O. S. 
ed.,* p* 159) mentions vdrika along with the chdturmidya, mnik y sarvagrdmina, 
mahattara, etc,, and the Rdf tar,, VI, 345, in the designation kdtaka-vdrika ; 
but the meaning is not clear. 

18. Para~mshayat ^kdran-dbhyagaio vdnijakah pam-reshe na grdhyah. The 
word mha is unknown and may be a mistake for tishaya, A merchant belonging 
to another district or kingdom could not be treated in the eye of law as a local 
merchant in the area where he happened to be present on account of some 
reason or other. 



IT ' Awdmakem vim utkrishil na grahya. This seems to be related to 
No. 16 above ; but the meaning of utkrishti is unknown. Avedanaka may 
indicate ‘stating a complaint in court 5 and utkrishti may be the same as Pali 
ukkutthi (Sanskrit utkroSa) meaning wailing. A proper complaint and not 
mere wailing was acceptable to court. 

18. Vakparushya-dandaparushyayol} sdkshitve sari na grahya. The sarika bird 
was not allowed as a witness in cases of defamation and assault. 

19 Dkenku-kaddhaka-nUa-dmnphakad=cha vishtim na kdrayilavyaJi. The 
dumphaka of a nila-kuti liable to pay a certain tax is also referred to m No. 4 b 
below • but who are actually exempted from forced labour in the present case 
cannot be determined. The words dhenku, kaddhaka and dumphaka are unknown. 

20 Prapapuualrd) ka-gopaid rdja-graheya na grdhyah. Prapapuraka was 
a person entrusted with prapd-purana , ‘filling cisterns with water m a place for 
watering cattle’. Such persons as well as the milkmen were not to be appre- 

recruited for free labour on the king’s behalf. Gf. Bnhaspahsmnti, 


21. Grih-dpana-slhitdndm mudm-patraka-dutakaih sdhasavarjam =dhvdnam 
na karanivam. Persons engaged in work at home or at the shop could be 
summoned to the court by means of a seal-ring or a letter or by a messenger 
only if they were involved in a criminal case. Gf. Bnhaspah-smnti, p. -4, 
see also Kane, Katydyana-swoddhara, verse 88. 

22 Paren -^arth-abhiyuklanamvada-pratisamdsaiuiyajna-salm-vwahddishu dhudnam 

na kdrayet. Persons engaged in such works as the worship of a deity, a sacrifice 
or a marriage ceremony could not be summoned to the court to refute the 
charges brought against them. Artha may refer to an artha-mula or civil (and 
not hitksd-mula or criminal) suit. Vide Kdtydyana-sdroddhara , verse 108. Or 
there may be reference here to two different sets of persons who should not be 
summoned : (1) one engaged in yajna, etc. (cf. Bjihaspati-smriti, p. 22); and 
(2) one already involved in another case (cf. Ydjdavalkyasninti , p. 12 j). 

23. Rin-addn-ahhikkhita-vyavahdre a-kashjha-loha-baddhena krita-pratibhuvena 
(?) guptir—updsyd. In connection with a written complaint about the realisa- 
tion of borrowed money, the debtor, when he was not a-kas htha-loha-baddha 
(not under wooden or metal hand-cuff) because of his being krita-pralibha 
(one for whom security was furnished by somebody) , could enjoy the pi otcction 
of the court. It seems to say that in the case of a debtor for whom security 
was furnished neither hand-cuffs nor guards at court were necessary. When no 
pratibhu, was furnished, the court had to arrange for the person s watch and the 
cost of it had to be borne by the parties. Cf. Yd.jdavalkyasm.fiti, p. 126, 
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25. Ashadka-mdsi paushe cha drashiavyath mana-pautavam ; dddne rupakah 
sa-padah saha dharmikena . For pauiava and pautav-apachara (fraud in regard to 
measures), see Arlhaidstra , IV, 2 (cf. pp. 103-105 of the Mysore ed.j~ The 
mdna-pautava which had to be examined in the months of Ashadha and Pausha 
seems to have been a store-house where grains were measured and stored. 

' Adana no doubt refers to the collection of tax and dhdrmika seems to point to an 
extraordinary case somehow associated with religious merit. This is suggested 
by frequent use of these two terms in the latter part of the document. Possibly 
there were two kinds of store-houses; one working on a small fee and the other 
‘ working free of charges ; but there was no reduction of tax for the latter. 

2h» A-samvMja vyavaharaiah sulk-ddikatft cha dhdny-ddi praveiayaio nishkaia - 
mto vd sulkam —ashla-gunam ddpyah , It seems to be related to No. 25 above. 

- If a store-house collected fees and stored and disposed of grains without inform- 
ing the royal officials, it had to pay eight times the usual tax, i.e., ten silver 
coins. This may also refer to the bringing and taking out of goods without 
check up with officials on matters of iulka, etc., as per the rules laid down. Gf. 
Arihaidstra, II, 23 (Mysore, 2nd ed., p. 112). . 

27. Pe iamka-vdnkena panch-rdirake panch-rdtrake kartavyarri—arggha- 

nimdanam ; dnimdayato vinaye rupakah shad=dhdrmike pddah. The petavika- 
vdrika appears to be a particular class of vdrika or official that was responsible 
for the delivery of the rdj-drghikd received from the subjects. The punishment 
for non-delivery was the fine of six silver coins ; but if there was any reasonable 
excuse, the fine was only one-fourth silver coin. Vinaya means Tine 5 (cf. 
Marada quoted in Ydjnavalkya-smriti, p. 126). This may possibly also refer 
to the rule that every five- days the official should have fixed the prices ( argha ) 
of commodities, and informed the prices so fixed to the higher authorities. ;,Q£ 
Mmusmriii , VIII, 402 ; also Ydjnavalkyasmriti , p. 270. 1 

28. U Uarakuliha-vdrikaih mana-bhanda-meya-gaie bahir—na , gantmyam . : 
Uttarakulika, like peiavika , possibly meant another class of vdrika or official 
that appears to have been associated with the law-court; In cases of disputed 
in” regard to the measurement, the measuring pot or the thing measured, 
such officers were possibly not allowed to go out of the court to be’ influenced 
by one party or the other. 

29. Utiarakulika-varikdnam ~eva karana-sannidhau, chhatrena trir=aghushitdndm 

mmpasthdmzd^mnaye rupaka-dvayam sa-pddam saha dharmikena . Karana apparently 
means adhikarana, ‘law-court’* and chhdtra seems to indicate a peon 
or a constable. Karana as a contraction of adhikarana is found in, one of the , 
Midnapur grants of Sasanka, while the word chhdtra is used in the above sense' 
in some inscriptions (cf. Select Inscriptions , Vol. I, p. 414 and note 5). It seemf 
that there wks no excuse for the absence of th e’vdrikas of the uttar akulika class 
when thrice summoned to court by a court peon- • The^fip^ 1 ; .for: ythe^olfohcfe; 
was two and one-fourth silver coins even if there was any good reason for 
•absence. ; ^ ' ypji'iypAl : * yyv, J V yy ’ . ' . y ■ y,;; 

30 . Vyavahdr-dbhikkhitaka-karana-sevakasy ^a-madhyahnad = urdhvath nirupa - 
stliitasya vinayo rupakah shat ^sa-padas =saha dharmikena . Gf. adhikarana 
lekhaka or official recorder in the Raj-tar., VI, 38. If the clerks who had to 
write down the statements of cases in the law-court #ere absent from the court 
after mid-day, they were liable to a fine of six and one-fourth silver coins. 
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32. Arggka-vadchane rupaka-trayam sa-padam saha dharmikena. This seems 
to refer to the petaoika-varikas (No. 27 above). In cases of fraud in regard to 
the delivery of rSj-arghika , the officers concerned were liable to a fine of three 
and one-fourth silver coins and the fine could not be reduced even when there 
was a reasonable excuse. Here argha-vanchana may also refer to the flouting 
of the prices fixed by the authorities. 

33. Mudr-apachare vinaye rupakah shat=sa-padah saha dharmikena. Mudr- 
dpachara is using counterfeit coins ; cf. Tdjnavalkyasmriti, p. 288 (verse 240 
and quotation from Katyayana). The fine for this crime was six and one- 
fourth silver coins and no excuse for reduction of the fine was allowed. 

34. Sthamra-tya ( vya ) vahare samantaih avasitasya vinayo rupaka-iatam— 
ashtottaram 108. This seems to say that a Samanta or subordinate ruler (cf. 
No. 11 above) was liable to a fine of 108 silver coins if he disposed of a case 
in regard to landed property. The samantas may have also been men from 
neighbouring villages who were to settle boundary disputes ( Yajnavalkyasmfiti , 
II, 152) and the meaning may be that the defeated party in a boundary dispute 
had to pay a fine of 108 silver coins. 
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42. Madya-bhajanasy =amlokye rupakah paricha. Avahkya seems to be 
the same as avaloka. If one was seen with a vessel full of wine, his fine was 
five silver coins, 

43, Prathama-bhajane dharmike adhikaranasya rupaka-dvayam sardham ru 0 2f. 

But when it was the first offence and no bad motive could be substantiated* 
the fine to be paid to the court was only 2f silver coins. > 

14. Andpri (?) shim smdhayato dvitiye=hani tad-dvigunath ddpyah. The 
first two words appear to refer to the adhikarana. It seems to* say that if a man 
let off for the first offence with light punishment, was caught with a vessel 
full of wine for the second time, his fine was double the amount prescribed in 
No. 43. 

45. Surd-karanasy^avalokye rupaka-irayam ; dharmike rupakah sa-padah ; 
mj-arghikayd madya-chaturtha-dvayam 2. If one was caught while distilling liquor, 
his fine was three silver coins. But the fine was 1 J silver coins if no bad motive 
could be substantiated, although two chathurthas (one chathurtha being 1/4 
of the standard measure of a liquid substance ; cf. Nos. 47 and 70 below) 
of wine had to be paid as rdj-drghikd (cf. No. 14 above). 

46. Kamsya-dosy-ayudhanam —ashadhi paurnamdsi bharolaka nirodhena gra- 
hanaka-pravishta m bhavati ; grahanakeshu dandako n=dnusaraniyah. 

47. Rajakiya-ganje kalvapdla-varikena chdturtka-hfi-hastena meyarh muktvd 
n^=dnyat =kimckit ^karaniyam. Ganja (treasury or a fund in the Raj. tar., 
IV, 589 ; VII, 125-26) was a store-house and the varika or officer of the 
kalvapdla (the same as kalyapdla or kalyapdla , i.e., spirit-distiller, of the lexicons 
and the Raj. tar., IV, 677 and Kalpdla of Visvarupa’s commentary on the 
Ydjmvalkya smriti, Vyavahara, verse 50) class was, the officer in charge of the 
store-house for wine. Soti seems to mean a measuring pot used in measuring 
liquids like wine. While measuring wine in chaturthas or quarter-measures 
at the royal store-house with the measuring pot in hand, the officer was possibly 
not allowed to divert his attention to some other work. For chdturtha , see 
No. 45 above and No. 70 below. 

48. Mla-kuty-addnam durhphakena deyam rupaka-irayam ru 0 3. Mla-kuti 
may mean an indigo factory and dumphaka its owner or supervisor. Cf. No. 19 
above. The dumphaka had to pay the tax of three silver coins for a mla-kuti . 

W. Ikshu-vat-addnam rupakah dvatrimsai ric° 32 ; dharmike rupakadvayarh 
sa-pddam. The tax for a sugar-cane plantation was 32 silver coins ; but it was 
only 2 1/4 silver coins if the field belonged to a religious .establishment. 

50. Allavdiasy —dto—rdh-adanam. The tax for an alia- vat a was half 
the amount prescribed in No. 49. The word alia in Pali means ‘moist 3 and 
alla-vdta may probably indicate ‘low land. 5 

51. Tantra-kuty-addnam rupaka-trayam ru° 3 ; dharmike rupakah sa-padah. 
Tantra-kuii may indicate an oil-mill or manufactory for which the tax to be 
paid was three silver coins, although the tax was only a 1J silver coins' if the 
Yantra-kutV $ productions were meant for a religious cause. 
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52. Varsha-paryushita vanijak pravesyath sulk-dtiydinkam na mpamyah , 

nairgamikam deyarh. Merchants staying abroad for a year were not to pay any 
entrance fee while returning to their native places ; but they had to pay the 
exit tax when they went out again. Atiyairika is no doubt connected with 
atiyatramtd in the Divyavadana (p. 92, 1. 27) in the sense of Tare for crossing the 
boundary. 9 ’ A v ' 

53. Bhanda-bhfita-vahitrasya iulk-aliydirike rupakdh dmdasa ru° 12 ydkar- 
mike rUpakah Va-pddah rtf 1 1/4. For a boat full of vessels probably of metal 
the crossing fare was 12 silver coins ; but if the vessels were meant for any 
religious purpose, the tax was only 1 1/ A silver coins. On the rates for ferry 
crossing, see Manusmriti , VIII, 403 ff ; Ydjnavalkydsmriti, P* 274 and 
commentary. 

54. Mahish-oshtra-bharakasya rupakdh partcha sa-pdddh saha dhdrmtkena . 
'For a 1 boat full of buffaloes and camels, the tax was 5 1/4 silver coins and there 
was no reduction .even If they were meant for some religious cause. . °Bhamka 
seems to mean the same thing as °hhfita-vahitra. 


55. Balivard-ddanam rupaka-duayam sdrdham fu° 2f ; dhdrmike padah 1/4* 
TTte tax for a boat foil of bulls was 2| silvericoins ; but, if they were meant for 
a religious cause, the tax was only 1/4 silver coin. This seems to be 
connected with , Nos. 53-54 above and 56 below. 


56. Gardabha-bharak-adane rupakah sa-padah rtf 1 1/4 saha dkdrmike$a, 
:The tax fo t a 1 boat full of asses was 1 1/4 silver coins and there was no reduction 
eyen : i£ they were meant for a religious cause. 


57. Aio=rdhem poftaUkd-samkdchitak-dddmm ; amhmbakasya mmhpakdh 
paftcha. The tax for bundles ( poilalikd ) suspended from loops probably in 
shops was half of 1 1/4 silver coins and for the hanger of such loops the tax 
was five vimhpahas or 1/4 silver coin. The word samkdchitaka is no doubt 
related to kdchita used as an adjective ; . but in No. 68 below it has been used 
as a noun possibly in the sense of a loop. The same may also be the meaning 
in the present case. 

v !;f t \ - ' ? * 

58. Pala-Satasya vimiopaka-dvayam saha dhdrmtkena. A bundle weighing 
100 pdas was taxed at two vimhpakas and there was no reduction of the tax 
even if it was meant for a religious cause. 

59. Yath-opari-Kkhita-bhand-dddndt dhanyasy —ardh-dddnam . This seems 
to be related to No. 53 above. A boat full of paddy was taxed at 'half, the 
amount prescribed for a boat full of vessels. 


60. Ardraka-lakatayah Sulk-atiyatrihe rupakah sa-padah saha dharmikena 
1 1/4. The crossing fare for a boat full of ginger and lakaid was 1 1/4 
^l„cb|hs and there was no reduction even if the things were meant for a 
igloos purpose. Lakaid may be the name of a kind of spices or may be the 
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61. Vam&a-bhrita-vahitrasya rufiakalk skat sa-padafr saha dkdrmikena. The 
tax for a boat full of bamboos was 1 1/4 silver coins and there was no reduction 
even if the material was meant for a religious purpose. 

62. A (ska)ndha-vahyam dhanyam iulkam na pradapayet. There was no 
tax for paddy to be carried by a person on his shoulder. Cf. Mradasmriti 
ed. Jolly, p. 134. 

63. _ Kanikkd-kustumbarl-rajikd-prabkritindm varnika-grahane setika grahya. 
Kanikka is the Prakrit form of kanika meaning cummin seed.’ Rajika is black 
mustard, while kustumbari is the coriander seed. Varnika is the same as Prakrit 
vannid meaning ‘sample’, while setika is the same as Prakrit seia or seiga indicating 
a measure equal to two prasritis. The word prasriti means the palm of the 
hand stretched out and hollowed and also a handful of things regarded as 
equivalent to two palas in weight. It seems therefore that only two handfuls 
of cummin seed, black mustard and coriander seed could be taken as sample 
by royal officials. 

64 . Vivdhayajn-otsam-simantQnnayaneshu cha Mkam na pradapayet Cere- 
monies such as marriage were not to be taxed. Cf. receipts of the office styled 
grihakritya in the Rdjatarangini, V, 157, 176 ; VII, 42. 

65. Varayatrdyam Mk~adi(ti)yatrike rupakdh dvadah ; pattaka-dharmike 
fupakaji $a-padah ru° 1 1/4. If the procession of a. bridegroom had to cross 
the boundary of the kingdom or district to reach the house of the bride, it had 
to pay the crossing fare of 12 silver coins ; but, if it was legalised by means of a 
pat taka or pass-port, the fare was only 11/4 silver coins. 

-66. Madya-vahanakasy-addne rupakdh paftcha ru° 5; dharmike rupakah sa- 
pddah rtf 1 1/4. If a vehicle or boat full of wine had to cross the border, it 
was taxed at five silver coins, although the tax was reduced to 1 1/4 silver 
coins if the wine was meant for a religious purpose. This may be related to 
No. 65 above. 

67. Khallarakasya rupakafi sa-padah saha dkdrmikena ru° 1 1/4. The 
tax for a khatlaraka, the meaning of which is uncertain, was only 11/4 silver 
coins even if it was required for a religious purpose. This seems also to be 
related No. 65 above. 

68. Keldyah samkdehitakasya cha ato=rdh-dddnam. Cf. No. 57 above.. 
For a loop holding held , the tax was half of 1 1/4 silver coins. The meaning 
of held is uncertain, although held in Hindi stands for Sanskrit hadall. This is 
possibly related to No. 65 above.' ; 

69. Pada»ghaiasya mmhpakdh paflcha saha ^dhdrmikeria. The tax for a 
pada-ghata was five vimiopakas, i.e., 1/4 silver coin and it was not reduced 
even when the thing was meant for a religious cause. The meaning of pada- 
ghatate uncertain ; but possibly it indicated ajar holding water to be used in 
washing feet. 

70. Kaiu-madye §idhu~chdturiha4rayam 3. Three chdturthas or quarter- 
measures (cf. Nos. 45 and 47 above) of the liquor called Sidhu were regarded 
as the tax for very strong liquors. This may also be related to No. 65 above. 

. m ■ , 
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71 Chkimbaka-kolika-padakaranamyath-anurujja-karmanalfjanapada-mulyad— 

rajakule— rdh-addnam . The chhmpakas, Mikas and padakaras who appear 
to have been followers of particular professions, possibly had to pay as tax 
half the money that would be the price of the things produced by them accord- 
ing to the standard of the land. Kolika may be the same as Sanskrit kauhka 
or 8 a weaver and paiakara may possibly be a shoemaker. The meaning cf 
chhimpaka is uncertain. May it be connected with Marathi hmpi and Kannada 
chippiga or simpiga (from Sanskrit silpin) meaning a tailor . 

72. Lohakam-rathakara-napita-kumbkakam-prabhritlnam varikena mshtil} 

karanha. The blacksmiths, carpenters, barbers, potters and others could 
be recruited for forced labour under the supervision of the vankas or officers. 

King Vishnushena (Vishnubhata) further says that he also approved of 
other achdras that were handed down from ancient tim< es besides those 
mentioned above. He ends with a request that his anugraha-sthiti-patra should 
be approved by the future rulers of the country. 

In conclusion, I request all scholars to take note of the interesting words 
and senses that are noticed in the present record but are not recognised m the 
Sanskrit koshas and to try to interpret the passages which I have failed to explain 
as well as to improve upon the interpretations offered in this paper. 


6* The Daoasagara and the Danaratnakara 

By Bhabatosh Bhattaoharya, m.a., b.l., Kavyatirtha, West Bengal. 

The present author has discussed the indebtedness of the Krtyaratnakara, 1 
a published work^of CandeSvara, to the Danasagara of Ballala’ Sena and also, 
discovered the existence of V ratasagara, a hitherto-unknown fifth work of 
Ballala Sena, from two quotations in the latter (i.e. the Danasagara) in his 
paper, viz. ‘Candegvara’s indebtedness to Ballala Sena. 52 The present study 
is a continuation of the above paper. 

As only one-fifth portion of the Danasagara has been published 3 and as the 
Danaratnakara of Candesvara is as yet completely unpublished, so the present 
study of the indebtedness of the latter work to the former is based upon two 
Mss.* of the former and a Ms 5 , of the latter. It is, however, evident that 
though the Sanskrit words Sagara and Ratnakara are synonymous, meaning 
‘sea 5 , yet the Sanskrit works Danasagara and Danaratnakara are not the same, 
produced as they were by different authors who flourished in different parts 
of India and were separated by about two centuries. The former is the produc- 
tion of Ballala Sena, a Bengal king of the latter half of the twelfth century and 
the latter is the composition of Candesvara Thakkura, a Maithila minister 
of the first half of the fourteenth century. 

Mr. (now MM. Dr.) P. V. Kane has utilised extracts of the Danasagara 
from the India Office catalogue and the Poona MS. of the Danaratnakara 
in appropriate places® of his History of Dharmasastra, Vol. I, which also 
contains the important fact that ‘the work (i.e. the Danasagara) is mentioned 
in the Danaratnakara of Candesvara. 8 The same author has not, however, 
utilised the Danasagara in his elaborate chapter on Dana (pp. 837-888) in 
Vol. IP of the History of Dharmasastra but simply mentioned it as one of the 

* Edited by MM. Kamalakrsna Smrtitxrtha, Bibliotheca Indica , 1925. 

? Indian Culture, Vol. XI, 1945, pp. 141-145. 

8 Edited by Syamacarana Kaviratna, Calcutta, 1914-1919, pp. 1-16, 1-316, upto 
pancalangalakamahadana, 

& No. I A. 73 of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal and Nos. 719-720/1704-5 of the 
India Office, London. The two London MSS. constitute two parts of the Danasagara. 

* No. 114 of 1884-86, Deccan College collection, deposited in the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona. 

Q The Danasagara extracts have been utilised in the sec. No. 83 on Ballala Sena pp. 340- 
341, The third introductory verse viz. ^R * I R^Tlfe- 

wmmwi and the last verse viz. sftf^RR f pR I 

cT*TT I Tvmxx spfg # f^TT : ^r^<rcFrP5r®lT 1 1” Of the Danara- 

tnakara have been quoted on p. 386 in the sec. No, 90 on Candesvara. Dr. Kane reads 

for cT^I in the latter quotation. 

T Published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1930. 

8 Vide pp. 340-341. 

» Published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1941. 
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‘digests specially devoted to the topic of dana' on p. 841 of the same. He has 
also not used the Danaratnakara in his above-mentioned chapter on dana 
but consulted the Poona MS. 10 of the same in an earlier chapter of his History 
of Dharmasastra, Vol. II. (on p. 131 footnote 290) for a quotation from 
Devala about eight kinds of Brahma-;. as (of whom each succeeding one is 
superior to each preceding one), viz* matra, brahmana, srotnya, anucana, 
bhruna, isikalpavj^i and muni. Dr. Kane has, moreover, utilised m the 1st 
volume of 'his History of DharmaSastra the second 11 and fourth "verses at the 
end of the Danaratnakara, not from the Poona MS.of the same but evidently from 
Mitra’s Notices, Vol. VI., p. 135, as none of them is found m the Poona MS. 
and as he gives the above reference in connexion with the latter verse, though 
he adds nothing in connexion with the former. The same author is completely 
silent about Ballala Sena and the Danasagara in his Marathi work Dharmasas- 
travicara’ 1 * but has allotted some four lines to Candesvara, including a quota- 
tion 14 from the Danaratnakara on p. 43 of the same. ^ We now enumerate 
below the subjects dealt with by the Danasagara, which is divided into 75 
avartas. 

Evilogy of Brahmanas, eulogy of the merits arising from gifts, proper 
objects of gifts, exceptions, the nature of gift, the donor, faith as to the utility 
of gifts, proper times and places for gifts, things proper to be donated, what 
caiinbt be gifted away, bad donations, religious rites and procedure followed 
in making gifts and in accepting them, the technical terms of the subject of 
gifts, the sixteen mahadanas such as that of tulapurusa and other things, ten 
kinds of gifts called parvata-danas, viz. of heaps of corn, salt, sesame etc., gifts 
of thirty-nine kinds called dhenus such as of ghee, jaggery etc., _ lesser dams 
of various kinds (the author himself says in verse 54 at the end of his introductory 
list of dams that he has described 1375 kinds of gifts), the names of various 
Puranas and their extent. 

The Danaratnakara, which contains 29 tarahgas, deals with the following 
.subjects':-— - 

The procedure followed in making gifts, meaning of dana, what may or 
may not be gifted, fit objects of charity, the sixteen kinds of gifts coiled mahadanas, 
gifts of a thousand cows and of heaps of corn etc., the latter constituting the 
ten parvata-danas, gifts of ten kinds of dhenus such as of jaggery, ghee, etc., gifts 
of cows, oxen, golden effigies of cows, gifts of land, gold, etc. and antelope skins, 
various gifts, such as those of food, books etc., gifts appropriate to certain 
months, seasons, tithis and mhsatras, founding of hospitals and offering safety 
to intimidated persons, settling Brahmanas in houses, miscellaneous gifts, 
of wells and tanks for public use, planting of trees, offering shelter 
. arid presiding deities of various articles of gift. 

I® No. 114 of 1884-86, Deccan College collection. He has consulted fol. 10a of the 
above MS. but not mentioned the folio reference. 

** : i 

qtv'Offf : HlfWd •" '• 'Niricf 11 ' , 

18 Published by the Mauj printing Bureau, Bombay, 1936. 

l* The same as that quoted in note 11 above. 
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ii wni mus uc sccu uuu. uom uauaia aena and CJandeSvara traverse over 
the same ground m their respective treatises on dana and that nnlil^ Govindan- 
anda, 1 * a sixteenth century digest-writer of Bengal, Candesvara does not dispense 
with the description of the sixteen tnahadanas such as the gift of tulafiurusa and 
of the ten parvata-danas such as the giving away of heaps of corn, as ‘being 
impossible for ordinary persons. 

Though the Danaratnakara quotes the Danasagara not less than fifteen 
times, yet I have not attempted in this paper the rather laborious task of identi- 
fying all those quotations from the former work by the latter work. I intend 
to do that in the introduction to my forthcoming edition of the Danasagara 
in the Bibliotheca Indica. I , however, conclude this paper of mine after identi- 
fying one of those quotations only. 

APPENDIX 

Identification of a quotation 

Danaratnakara Danasagara 

f. 71a of the D. G. MS. = (a) f. 210 b of the R. A. S. B. MS. 

ffcT trfro: 

(b) f 272a of the India Office Ms. 
IP^rrat TRtnT ifa sfas : 


: jtft: 

^r?qnrpr ?Rr ?rr*rc: 

(the word ?TPR: is an obvious 
abbreviation of the word 37^71 FTC) 


15 Vide p. 86 of his D&nakriyakaunmdl, edited by MM. Kamalakr^na Smrtit 
( Bibliotheca Indica. 190S) , which contains the following paragraph : — 


vJ^TTm 1 It is rather strange that though Raghunandana, the great Be 
digest-writer of the sixteenth century, who was a generation later than Govindanand 
not write a separate treatise on dana hut utilised the Danasagara, as is evident fron 
several quotations from it in his several works, yet his Bengali predecessor, Govindans 
who actually wrote a digest on dana, viz. the DanakriyakaumudI and hinted at the exis 
of earlier treatises on the same topic, as is evident from the above extract, never mer 
Ballala-Sena or the Danasagara in his own treatise. 

For Raghunandana’s indebtedness to the Danasagara, vide the present author’s J 

iriif f b K ftptlv nuKHalipH in thf* dnrl/» flrimr 




7. A Note on the Literary Style and Spirit of Vajrasuci 
By Bhadanta Shanti Bhikshu Shastri, Santiniketan. 

VAJRASUCI is a very small text which was first published by Dr. A. 
Weber in Abhandlungen der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschqften (Pp. 205-64 May 
1859). Sri Sujit Kumar Mukherjee of the Cheena-Bhavana, Visva-Bharati 
has prepared a better edition which will shortly be published in the Annals 
of the Visva-Bharati, Voh IL 

In this work the Buddhist view of Varna-Vyavastha (Caste System) 
has been presented on the evidence of Brahmanicai scriptures. The author 
first pays homage to Manjughosa and goes on to affirm that the Vedas, the 
Smrtis and such other speeches as are in conformity with Dharma are autho- 
ritative, and then basing his contentions on their authority, establishes the 
following points : 

1. Jiva (Soul) is not Brahmin (A-F.) ; 

2. No one is a Brahmin by birth (G. K.) ; 

3. It is not the body that is Brahmin (L.) ; 

4. No one is a Brahmin by the mere possession of knowledge (M.) ; 

5. No one can be a Brahmin by merely following the traditional religious 
rites and rituals (acara) — (N.) ; 

6. Profession does not make one a Brahmin (O.) ; 

7. No one attains to Brahminhood by merely studying the Vedas (P. Q,.). 

Having established these points the author puts forward his own view 
viz., that abstinence from sin is what essentially constitutes Brahminhood. In 
support of this, he cites copious evidence from the Brahmanicai scriptures 
(R. S. T.). He then further endeavours to establish the following points 

1. The Sudras are not low-born as such (U. V.) ; 

2. The existence of the confused and promiscuous mixing among the 
Brahmins renders it difficult to apply the term Brahmin to a particular person 

(W.x.) ; 

3. There is evidence of Siidras becoming Brahmins (Y. Z.) ; 

4. It is mere blind faith to believe that the Brahmins are born out of the 
yery mouth of Brahman (A. A-C. C.) ; 
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5. There is no natural distinction among the four Varnas (D. D. H. H.) ; 

6. Born of the one and the sanxe^JBrahman there can be no real distinc* 
tion between man and man (I. L.) ; 

7. If Brahmin-men and Brahmin-women are alike born of the self-same 
mouth of the Brahman then their relationship is logically reduced to that of 
brothers and sisters which renders marriage among them unlawful ; (J # J.) ; 

8. The caste system should be founded not on the accident of birth but 
on the merit of one’s deeds (K, K.). 

The author concludes the text by stating that the reader ought to sift 
from his arguments the rational from the irrational and accept only the former 
while rejecting the latter. He further states that his purpose in compiling this 
text was to remove the confusion lurking in the minds of the ignorant Brahmins. 
The opening verse mentions Alvaghosa as the name of the author and so does 
the colophon. 

There are only three verses in Vajrasuci which may reasonably be considered 
as originally ; the rest is replete with quotations from Brahmanical scrip- 
tures, These quotations too are not literal but follow the spirit of the original 
occasionally. There are intermediate links of arguments joining the various 
quotations, which may be also his own. No less than a most talented author 
could possibly prove his excellence within the narrow limits of a work like the 
Vajrasuci. 

We are familiar with the characteristic style of Agvaghosa from his poetical 
works. In his favourite figures of speech — Yamaha and Anuprdsa — the repetition 
consists either in the Pada (word) or in the part of a pada (PadamSa). It is 
never a repetition of a complete foot (Pada) or half verse (ardha). In the 
particular figure of speech called anuprdsa , also, he tends towards the repetition 
of the final rather than the initial or the middle ; he is also partial to repeat a 
symphony in the foot or in the half-verse. But he never achieves this effect 
by a forced use of words ; he is too much of an artist to do this. Here are a few 
instances illustrating the typical characteristics of Aivaghosa’s style culled 
from his various writings : 

effort gaRnfo qfERTfo- n ii 
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Prfw ^ «r$ 

Tt*U H i 

Tf 575^T sJTF?T5Pi $PT 

wsnfa ^ ^f tTcr: m : u ^ ti 

— Saundarananda X 

?Rf t fsPWTcijfR i 



rfclfaT #ji 'TiT’Tir 3TT#ni _ 

fi r mft re re n 

— Saundarananda V 

ATT 'KTO'T W# sTCrFTT WjFn M'iK'rfWflISfr I 

TWfWcI^T 11 11 

^ — Saundarananda VI 

g«cft fwff'fe i 

Ptsptf? »ft<PT: II R6 11 

Saundarananda X 

The underlined portions indicate the special traits of his Yamaha and 
Amprasa . Now let us read two verses from Vajrasuci in the light of the above 

%^nr: 5FTFT wm: wf *PTTW I 

im spttw *r fqi g^t wrw n r u 

mwfwsm vki ferret 
; 1 : ;; . ; '■ , ; ; / ' *rt§ ftfR fdWf^^TT I 

Here the way in which the word pramdna recurs is significant. When we 
compare it with the repetition of the words tamas, patra > hara , mhdra and jdla 9 
the similarity is at once striking. Again, the kind of repetition as occurs in 
°jdndm 9 °kdnam is a common feature of all the writings of A^vaghosa. 

ASvaghosa is never tired of citing telling illustrations from ancient para- 
bles, tales and analogies while propounding his thesis. In Vajrasuci there 
are two such instances, when this ancient narrative lore has been drawn upon. 
In the first, the question is raised, whether to be a Brahmin one is necessarily 
to be born of a Brahmin mother. The author of Vajrasuci does not 
consider this as a pre-requisite of one’s being a Brahmin ; and since Acala, 
Ke$a-Pingala, Agastya, Kaii§ika, Kapila, Gautama, Drona, Tittiri, Rama, 
T^yaifnga, Vyasa, Ku&ka, ViSvamitra and Vasi^ha were all Brahmins 
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without their mothers being Brahmin-women, he drives home bis point. While 
describing the mothers of these eminent sages, the author of Vajrasucl says .v~ 

e< Acala was born of the she-elephamt, KeSapingala of the she-owl, Agastya 
from the Agasti Bower, KauSika of KuSa, Kapila of Kapila, Gautama from 
the clump of reeds. Dronacarya was born in an earthen pot, Jtsi Tittiri 
of the Tittiri bird. Renuka gave birth to Rama, while a she-deer to the sage 
!P§ya-srnga. A maid who was a Kaivarta by caste, gave birth to Vyasa, a 
gudra woman to Kufika, a Gandala woman to Visvamitra, and Urvasi to 
Vasistha. Their mothers were not Brahmanas by caste, but they are 
regarded as Brahmanas by popular beliefs. 7-10. 

In the other instance of the clever use of hoary tales, the author of Vajrasucl 
contends that though Katha, Vyasa, Vasistha, RsyaSrnga and Narada were 
gudras by birth, yet they attained to Brahminhood. In the descriptions of 
the mothers of these rishis he says : — 

“The great sage named Katha, who was bom from the womb of Aram, 
became Brahmana by means of austerity. Therefore, the birth is not the cause 
(of Brahminhood). The great sage named Vyasa, who was born from the 
womb of a Kaivarta woman, became Brahmana by means of austerity. There- 
fore, birth is not the cause (of Brahminhood). The great sage named Vasistha 
who was born from the womb of Urva&I, became Brahmana by means of aus- 
terity. Therefore, birth is not the cause (of Brahminhood). The great sage 
3Jsya£rhga who was bom from the womb of a deer became Brahmana by means 
of austerity. Therefore, birth is not the cause (of Brahminhood). The great 
sage Visvamitra who was born from the womb of a Gandala woman, became 
Brahmana by means of austerity. Therefore, birth is not the cause (of Brahmin- 
hood). The great sage Narada who was born from the womb of Tandull 
(a maid servant who used to husk rice?) became Brahmana by means of 
austerity. Therefore, birth is not the cause (of Brahminhood)’’ 22-27. 

In Buddhacarita and Saundaramnda , we find further extensive reference to 
the promiscuous relationship existing among the sages, the gods and the rdjarsis 
and the consequent birth of illegitimate issues (Vide Buddhacarita 4 / 72 - 80 , 
Saundaramnda 7/25-45). It would be sufficient to read out one or two verses 
here from them in order to grasp their affinity to Vajrasud. Thus, in the 
episode of Vyasa’s birth it has been said : — 

“So too the seer Paraiara, master of the weapon of the curse, associated 
with Kali, the daughter of a fish, of whom a son was bom, the illustrious 
Dvaipayana, who classified the Vedas.” (Saundarananda VII, 29). 

S imil arly, by referring to Vasistha as Aurvaseya (Buddhacarita 9/9), 
a veiled indication of his being the son of Urvasi has been made. Among 
other episodes connected with the birth of characters like Vas^tha, Vyasa, ?etc., 
here are some out of such numerous ones : — 

“The sage Vasistha, best of the virtuous, consorted with Aksamala, a 
low-caste woman, and she bore him a son Kapihjalada, who lived on earth 
and water just as the sun sucks up water from the earth* 

m 
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And Dvajpayana* who was devoted to religion, dallied with a harlot in 
Kail, who struck him with her foot with its jingling anklet, just as a cloud is 
struck by a flash of lightning. (Saundarananda VII, 28, 30) . 

And Brhaspati of the great austerities begot Bharadvaja on Mamata, 
the daughter* of Marat, MarutI, the wife of Utathya* 

And the Moon, the best of sacrificers, begot Budha of the god-like deeds 
on Brhaspati’s wife as she was making oblations. 

And old ParaSara too, with his passions inflamed, approached Kali, 
the daughter of a fish, on the bank of the Yamuna. 

The sage Vasistha through lust begot a son, Kapinjalada on a despised 
low-caste woman Aksamala.” 

Buddhacarita IV, 74-77. 

Thus, the style of quoting episodes, etc., from the ancient traditional 
narratives, familiar to a reader of Buddhacarita and Saundarananda is also met 
with in Vajrasucl. 

There is a reference in Vajrasucl to a sutra from Panini which occurs in 
the midst of an argument. Here is the passage in question : 

, /'m cnjpsqr-f ;ffcr: 

[it. w 

^ ^zrrar t »r 

Among the four castes, the Sudras are referred to last ; they are, therefore, 
the lowliest. If such is the case, then even Indra must be the lowliest of gods 
because in the Sutra ei ] his name occurs last. 
£van~dog, Tuvan- man, maghamn- Surendra. Thus, Indra is even lowlier than 
either a dog or a man. But such is not the fact. 

ASvaghosa’s love for Grammar is also noticeable in Saundarananda . Here 
are two relevant verses from that source 

“For that agitation enured to increasing his tendency towards the highest 
good, just as the root edh is said by grammarians to take vrddhi in its verbal 
form. 

But steadfastness in respect of the past, present and future did not grip 
his mind in any way because of passion, just as asti is said to be used as a particle 
of all three times. (Saundarananda XII, 9-10).” 

Again, we are much impressed by the grammatical talents of Alvaghosa 
when we find him, in one instance in Buddhacarita (11/70), using the root Av 
in nine different senses. ;*j 

Although Vajrasucl is a trenchant criticism of Brahmanical Sastras 
the spirit of malice is conspicuous by its complete absence from the text. This 
is equally true of Buddhacarita and Saundarananda* In the criticism and exposi- 
tion of Ins standpoint, Asvaghosa is not merely unmalicious but his arguments 
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are, whenever possible, shot with a proud sense of humour and a happy wit 
Let us quote here two telling illustrations from Saundarananda 

# And he who has set his mind Jon the abolition of the vices must consider 
the time and the method, for even Yoga, when practised out of season and by 
the wrong method, leads to calamity and not to its proper result. 

For if a man should milch a cow which has not calved, he would not obtain 
milk, because he would be milching at the wrong season ; or again, given the 
right season, he would not obtain milk if through ignorance he were to milch 
a cow by the horn/ 5 

(Saundarananda XVI, 49-50), 

There is a similar instance in Vajrasuci too 

wr§j3fr : i 

srf| ITOTff: (JJ) 

If a Brahmin is born out of the mouth (of the Brahman), wherefrom is 
his consort the Brahman! born? If from the self-same mouth, well, then Brother! 
(Association with her) is association with a sister. 

In many places the author of Buddhacarita asserts that his poetry was not 
intended to dazzle the reader with the glamours of poetic style or pedantry. 
In Saundarananda it has been affirmed that whatever amorous (Lalita) speech 
has occurred in the exposition of moksa under the garb of poetry, should not 
be accepted as such. In Vajrasuci itself, Asvaghosa claims to have kept in 
view the clarification of the delusions clouding the minds of the Brahmins ; 
if his arguments appear reasoned and convincing, they may be accepted and 
whatever might be found to be contrary may be certainly rejected. In all the 
three places the unity of the same typical mental attitude can be unmistakably 
identified. 

From a comparison of the spirit, diction and style of the three works, 
it is patent that their author is identical. Prof. Johnston, however, is not 
inclined to perceive such similarity in the sentiment and the language of Vaj- 
rasuci and the other two works. I earnestly invite the attention of scholars 
to examine this problem more intimately and ascertain whether or not there is 
sufficient intimate ground to warrant us to declare that the author of the three 
works discussed in this note is one and the same person. . . , 


8. Dharmapariksa of Sratakirti 
- By Dr. H. L. Jain, M.A., LL.B., D.Lrny Nagpur. 

The available literature on Dharmapariksa, published and unpublished, 
has been mentioned by Dr. A. N.Upadhye in his “Harisena’s Dharmapariksa 
in Apabhramsa” published in the Silver Jubilee Number of the Annals of the 
Bhandarkar 'Oriental Research Institute Poona, Vol. XXIII, 1942. But the 
poem which I am introducing now does not find any mention there, naturally 
because the consolidated lists of manuscripts that were, available had not 
noticed it. I have also not seen this work mentioned any where in MS. lists 
printed or unprinted, and to my knowledge, no one has up til now noticed it 
any where in his work or article. The work is therefore altogether a new find. 

This manuscript of Dharmapariksa came in to my hands during one of my 
tours in search of Apabhramsa works. It contains 98 leaves, the first leaf 
and a few at the end are missing, the 98th leaf contains the text upto the 7th 
Kadavaka of which also the last Ghatta verse is not found, only’ 
words being available. m 

The loss of the first leaf has cost us the first Kadavaka, of which however 
the last two rhymes as well as the last word of the previous line 

are preserved. 

The last portion of the first Kadavaka of the work contained, as could be 
inferred from its available part, the glorification of Dharma and condemnation 
of those who would not devote themselves to it. The poet goes on to say 
that the Dharma was first preached in Bharata Ksetra by Jinendra Rsabha 
and the same was propounded for the present age by Vlra-naha, i.e., Mahavira 
the last Tlrthamkara. The happiness to be obtained by religious life is then 
described and then the universe full of life of the lowest kind with immence 
suffering. The way to redemption is through Dharma which has come down 
through a line of teachers and the same was heard by a Khecara who then 
propounded it for the enlightenment of his friend. The main story thus begins 
in the middle of the first Kadavaka. The first Sandhi ends with the description 
of the 4th category of fools out of the 10, The second Sandhi begins with the 
description of the 5th category of fools and ends with the story of Ghaya 
and Agni and the second session concludes* The third Sandhi begins with the 
account of the third session. The story of the Kamandalu and its support 
from the Puranas is carried upto Kadavaka 16 and then the discourse on the 
nature of the universe according to Jainism begins* This is continued through 
the rest of the Sandhi and through the entire Sandhi 4th which is named 
The story is resumed in Sandhi 5th when Manovega re- 
appears in the garb of a Tapasa and the fourth session begins. This session 
ends with Kadavaka 14th and the 5th session is described in the rest of this 
Sandhi which is called The sixth Sandhi is taken 
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up by the description of the last session. The seventh Sandhi begins I 

with Pavanavega’s question as to the authorship of the Vedas. Our manus- i 

script runs only upto the 7th Kadavaka which describes how the Brahmins ! 

who had taken to perverted practices stepped over a buffalo caught in a quag- 
mire and killed it. The buffalo was reborn as an Asura. This account is I 

found in the Harisena’s version in Kadavaka 6th of Sandhi 10. After this we l 

have 11 more Kadavakas in the same Sandhi and 27 Kadavakas in the Sandhi ! 

11 of Harisena. This account is missing from the available manuscript of j 

Srutaklrti’s composition. It may be, however, presumed that it was completed > 

in the 7th Sandhi itself in our work. The number of Kadavakas in the diffi-™»pt j 

Sandhis of the work is as follows : — j 

I = 25. 11—33. Ill— 30. IV— 38. V— 26. VI— 20. VII— 7-(?) 

The name of the author Srutaldrti and his teacher Tribhuvanakirti is j 

mentioned in the colophon at the end of each Sandhi. Unfortunately, no j 

other information about the poet is available from the present manuscript : 

of his composition. Looking into the list of Jaina authors and works— ; 

qsppfff affa TSf by Pandit Nathuram Premi, I found three I 

entries against the name Srutaldrti, namely, Harivamia-purana (Prakrit), ; 

the commentary of Gommatasara and the gloss of Gommatasara. A manus- i 

cript of the HarivamSa-purana of Srutakirti is deposited at the Jaina Siddhanta 
Bhavana, Arab. Luckily, this work which is also in Apabhramsa, contains 1 

fuller information about the author. ' j 

The line of teachers of the Nandi Sangha is given as follows : — Prabhacadra 1 

Gani, Padmanandi, $ubhacadradeva, Jinacandra, Vidyanandi, Padmanandi, 
Devendrakirti, Tribhuvanaklrti, Srutaldrti. The last is said to have completed 
the Harivamsa-purana in V.S. 1552 at Mandanagarha in Malwa when Gyasud- 
din was ruling. (Pra&asti Samgraha by K. Bhujabali Shastri p. 152). There 
is no doubt that the author of Dharmapariksa is identical with the author of 
Harivamia-purana. Our work may, therefore, be assigned to about 1500 A.D. 


$* References to Earlier Works in the Tiloyapatifiatti 
By Professor Dr, A, N. Upadhye, Kolhapur, 

Dr. W. Kirfel has given to us a systematic presentation of early Indian 
Cosmography in his Die Kosmographie der Inder (Kurt Schroeder, Bonn 
u. Leipzig, 1920) ; and he has devoted a separate Section to Jaina Cosmography 
which shows certain specialities. A good deal of cosmographical material 
is found scattered in Jaina literature, both canonical and non-canonica! ; and 
even independent treatises of big bulk are devoted to this subject. The 
Tiloyapannattx of Yativrsabha is one such ancient text, the first part of which, 
comprising four Adhikaras, is lately published in the Jivaraja Jaina Granthamala 
(Sholapur 1943), and the second part would be soon out. 

While reading the Tiloya-pannatti (TP) one feels at every step that its 
author has rescued a great deal of information from earlier tradition ; in 
many places he frankly confesses that the necessary details on certain points 
are lost into oblivion; on many paints have come down conflicting traditions 
which he records as they are ; in some of these contexts he mentions certain 
earlier works by their names. It is proposed in this paper to shed some light 
on the works thus referred to in the TP : 

Aggayaniya {Loyapinicchaya-m-Aggdyanie IV. 1982) : As I understand it, 
this is a reference to Agrayanlya, the 2nd of the 14 Purvas included in the 
Br§tivada, the 12th Ahga. In earlier Prakrit sources it is spelt as Agganlyam 
or Aggenlyam. If the samdhi-consonant is separated as noted above, the 
reading Maggayanie really stands for Aggayanie ; and I feel that SaggayanI 
(IV, 217, 1821, 2029), Samgayani (VIIL 272), Samgainl (IV. 2448), Samgo- 
yani (IV. 219) and Samgahani (VIII, 387) are just corrupt readings arising 
out of similitude of orthography, etc. When this text is being so often referred 
to with its dissenting views clearly specified, it only means that the author of 
TP had inherited a detailed knowledge of the Agr ay anly a-p u rva . 

Ditthivada (Drstivada) ; There are at least three clear references to 
Drstivada (I. 99, 148, IV. 55), and the author of TP shows positive acquaint* 
ance with, if not positive inheritance of, the contents of it. Though the lists of 
its contents and divisions are preserved, the Jaina tradition is uniform in saying 
that die knowledge of it became gradually extinct. Some lines of Teachers 
might be knowing bits of it here and there. It is lately shown 1 by Dr. Hiralal 
Jain that major portions of Jivatthana, etc., have been taken from Agrayanlya- 
purva, the 2nd Purva, a subsection of the Drstivada. 

Parikamma (Parikarma) : The author discusses his apparent difference 
from what is stated in the Parikamma (p. 765). Possibly this is a reference to 

1 Vols. I and II In trod., Amar&cli, 1939-40. 





the commentary of that name on the first three Khandas of the Satkhanda- 
gama attributed to Padmanandi alias Kundakunda.* * ' * * ' ** 

Miilayara (Mulacara) : The opinion of this text is quoted at VIIL 532, 
and we are able to trace it in the present-day text of the Mulacara, Paryapt- 
yadhikara, 80* \ v 

Loyavinicchaya (Lokavinilcaya) : This work is mentioned nearly a 
dozen times (IV. 1866, 1975, 1982, 2028, V. 69, 129, 167, VII. 203, VIIL 
270, 386, IX. 9 as a Grantha). No work of this name has come to light as yet. 
Possibly it is the title of this work that has served as a model for Akalanka who 
has composed works like Siddhi-viniscaya and Nyaya-viniscaya, etc. 

Loyavibhaga (Lokavibhaga) : This is mentioned some five times (1.281, 

IV. 2448, 2491, VII. 115, VIII. 635). It is being referred to along with 
Aggayani (I V. 2448) and Loyayinicchaya (IX. 9) rather than as a section thereof. 

At present there is available a Sanskrit text Lokavibhaga in 11 chapters 
by Simhasuri. The author tells us that his Sanskrit rendering is based on a 
similar work in Prakrit composed in Saka 380 (+78) =458 A.D. by Sarvanandi 
in the 22nd year of the reign of Simhavarmati of Kanci. The work of Sarva- 
nandi is not available at present. Comparing the views mentioned in TP 
with those in the Sanskrit Lokavibhaga, Pt. Jugalkishore has rightly suggested* 
that the author of TP had before him the Prakrit Lokavibhaga of Sarvanandi. 

Logaini (Lokayani) : This text is mentioned twice (IV. 244, VIIL 530) 
with a specific reference to its contents or views. It is called a grantha-pravara 
which indicates its authority and importance. 

The facts that the necessary contents referred to in the TP are found in the 
present-day text of the Mulacara and that similar contents are traced in the 
Sanskrit Lokavibhaga heighten the authenticity of these references. We 
have to see whether the Mss. of works like Lokaviniscaya, Loyavibhaga 
(in Prakrit) etc., are found in any of the libraries of Gujarat and Karnataka 
which have disclosed rare finds in recent years. 


10. An Episode in Pandyan History 
By Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Madras 

In dealing with the reign of Sri Mara Srivallabha (A.D. 815 — 62) in 
my Pandyan Kingdom (1929) I relied on the general account of the reign in the 
larger 'S innaman ur plates and rejected the detailed account of the Ciilavamsa 
of a Sinhalese invasion of the Madura kingdom in which the capital of the 
kingdom was sacked and its king lost his life. ‘The Pandyan side of the evid- 
ence,’ I said, ‘makes the ruling king successful in repelling a Mayapandya 
and thus keeping his throne to himself at the end of the struggle ; the Ceylon 
account makes out a disaster of the first magnitude to the Pandyan kingdom 
from the story of the counter-invasion undertaken by Sena partly in support 
of the Pandya prince. There is no possibility of reconciling these accounts ; 
one of them must be rejected as un trustworthy. Now on the face of it, it 
seems impossible to suppose that such a serious disaster befell the Pandya 
power in the reign of Sri Mara and that the Sinnamanur plates suppressed the 
truth or deliberately gave a false account of the reign.’ And I explained the 
Ceylonese version by supposing that the occurrences of the Pandyan civil 
war of the twelfth century in which Ceylonese troops played a decisive part 
had been allowed to influence the story of an earlier age. 1 

In a short note in the Indian Antiquary* four years later Mr. F. J. Richards 
mildly questioned the correctness of my conclusion and indicated his view that 
the Ceylonese account was more trustworthy than it had appeared to me. I 
write this brief paper only to say that I now see the absolute correctness of 
Mr. Richards’ position and to explain the events of this episode as I now 
understand them on a wider background. 

First I must state that the relations between the Pandyan ruler and Ceylon 
are closely interwoven with those between him and the Pallavas who had a 
long political tradition of friendship with Ceylon and hostility to the Pandyas. 
This means that we must have a settled scheme of later Pallava chronology. 
For reasons which I shall fully explain elsewhere I think that the following 
scheme satisfies best all the various lines of evidence bearing on the subject. 


Nandivarman II Pallavamalla — 

65 years* rule 

A.D. 731 - 796 

Dantivarman 

51 

99 

785 - 836 

Nandivarman III 

25 


836 - 861 

Nrpatunga 

41 

99 

855 - 896 

(Nandi) Kampavarman 

26 

„ or more 878 - 904 or latex 

Aparajitavarman 

18 


879 - 897 
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It is well known that the whole of this period of a century and a half was 
marked by repeated conflicts between the Pallavas and Pandyas, and that 
Nandivarman II had to stand a siege at Nandipuram at the commencement 
of his reign by the Pandyas who were supporting a rival claimant to the 
Pallava throne by name Gitramaya. Confining our attention to the reign 
of Pandya Sr! Mara, we must note that he was the inheritor of a policy of 
successful aggression against the Pallava inaugurated by his father Varaguna I 
(765-815) in the weak reign of Dantivarman. He continued the policy, and 
for several years after he began his rule, he was in occupation of the southern 
half of the Pallava kingdom including parts of Tondaimandalam and was 
even thinking of advancing against the Pallava capital Kanchlpuram, Nandi- 
varman III began his reign with the brilliant victory he won at Tellaru against 
the Pandya and followed it up by many other successes by which the aggressor 
was confined within the bounds of his own kingdom, and, if we may trust the 
evidence of the Nandikkalambakam , the Pallava forces even reached the banks 
of the Vaigai on which the Pandyan capital stood. The result was that for 
the next two decades, Nandivarman III was left alone by Sri Mara, and the 
Pallava kingdom extended in the south as far as Trichinopoly and Pudukkottah. 

In the Sanskrit part of the Sinnamanur plates (larger) occur the statements 
that Sri Mara defeated the Maya. Pandya, the Karala, the king of Simhala, 
the Pallava and the Vallabha. The Tamil portion confirms them and adds 
further that the king won victories at Kunnur and Vilinam as well as In Ceylon, 
and that he repulsed with great loss a confederation of Gangas, Pallavas, 
Cholas, Kalingas, MUgadhas and others who offered battle at Kudamukku 
or Kumbakonam. Just as TeJJaru, a Pallava victory, is nowhere mentioned 
in the Pandyan charters, the battle of Kumbakonam where the Pallava and 
his allies were defeated does not figure in the Pallava records. But there is 
an oblique reference to it in the Bahur plates of Nrpatungavarman. Verse 
16 of this record runs : 

Yat prasadat-jita sena Pandyena samare pura r 

parericit sa-rajya-lrir-dadaha ripu-santatim it 

This means that the very Pallava army which had formerly been over- 
powered by the Pandya, managed by the grace of Nrpatunga to burn up 
the crowd of enemies together with the prosperity of their kingdom on the banks 
of the Aricit. From this it seems a legitimate conclusion to draw that Nandi- 
varman’s forces were defeated at Kumbakonam towards the end of his reign, 
but very soon after Yuvaraja Nrpatunga redeemed the position by decidedly 
defeating the Pandyas on the Aricit, the river AriSil also near Kumbakonam. 
The Pallavas were aided in the struggle by the Gangas and Cholas and the 
Magadhas (people of Magadaimandalam In S. Arcot and Salem) who were 
all their fuedatories, as also by the Vallabha, he., in this period the Rastrakuta 
Amoghavarsa I, whose daughter Sankha was the queen of Nandivarman III 
and the mother of Nipatunga. This reference in the Pandyan charter to the 
Vallabhass is corroborated in an unexpected manner by a Kannada inscription 
from Mysore 8 which mentions that Deva, a son of Amoghavarsa I, won a 
victory at Pajaiyaru, near Kumbakonam, where, according to the Nandikkalam- 
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bakam the PaJlava monarch fought with success against his enemies. Roughly, 
the battle of Kumbakonam may be placed in 859 and Aricit in the next year. 

Let us now turn to the evidence from Ceylon. We read in the Culavamsa 
under the reign of Sena I (A.D. 831-51) the following : ‘Once later came the 
Pandu king (to Anuradhapura— Geiger) with a great _ force from Jambudylpa 
and "began to take possession of the Island.’ The king ‘sent a strong army 
against him, but owing to the discord among the high dignitaries, the Pandu 
king found an opportunity to get a firm footing.’ His forces were swelled by 
the many Tamils already settled in the land joining them. The Island army 
‘was without zeal ; it scattered in fight and fted in all directions.’ The king 
fled from his capital and the Yuvaraja Mahinda committed suicide, and was 
followed in this by many soldiers. The Adipada Kassapa kept up the fight 
bravely for some time, but ‘he saw none following him’ and so made 
his escape to Kondivata. ‘The great army of the Pandu king thereupon took 
the town’ ; ‘The Pandu king took away all valuables in the treasure house 
of the king and plundered what there was to plunder in oihara and town. In 
the Ratnapasada the golden image of the Master (Buddha), the two jewels 
which had been set as eyes in the stone (image of the) Prince of sages, likewise 
the gold plates on the Cetiya in the Thuparama, and the gold images here and 
there in the vikaras — all these he took and made the Island of Lanka deprived 
of her valuables leaving the splendid town in a state as if it had been plundered 
by Yakkhas’. Then Sena made his peace with the ambassadors sent to him 
by the Pandya king on their terms who thereupon left Ceylon and returned to 
his country! ' The exact date of this invasion is not known ; but this account 
fully justifies the Pandyan claim to victory in Ceylon. 

The counter-invasion from Ceylon occurred in the reign of Sena II (A.D. 
851-85) and is narrated with equal fulness of detail in the Culavamsa* ‘Now 
at that time there arrived a son of the Pandu king who, ill-treated by the king, 
had made the resolve to gain the kingship for himself. When the king (Sena) 
saw him he rejoiced greatly’. A well equipped expedition was placed under 
the Senapati and the Pandyan prince with the following command : ‘Arise, 
slay the Pandu king, bring hither all the jewels formerly carried away from 
here, transfer to him the royal dignity and come hither again at once’. The 
force sailed from Mahatittha, and after reaching the opposite coast, it laid 
waste all the country on. its route to Madhura and surrounded the town. It 
soon entered the city, slaughtered its garrison, and pillaged every part of it. 
Then the Pandyan king heard the news, collected his army and came on in 
haste -to open the fight. ‘But as his troops were not complete the Ruler who 
riding on the back of an elephant was himself wounded by a spear, left the town 
to its fate, took flight and lost his life at the place whither he had betaken 
His consort who had come with him also found (her) death’. The 
Senapati of Ceylon inspected the treasures in the royal palace and recovered 
all the valuables that had been brought over from Ceylon besides seizing much 
else found in the town and in the country. He then consecrated the son of 
the Pandu king and transferred the country to him. He took elephants, horses 
an d whatever else he wanted, and made his way in a leisurely manner to the 
back to Ceylon where he was received by Sena II with all honours. 
All the golden images that were brought back were restored to their proper 
places in the whams. . 

* Ch. 51 w. 27-51. 
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This account of the counter invasion in the chronicle is corroborated by 
the Ataveragolleva inscription 6 which calls Kassapa V ‘son of the great king 
who won the fame of victory by conquering the Pandya country in the ninth 
year after the raising of the canopy of dominion by the great king Sn Sangbo 
i.e. Sena II. The date corresponds to A.D. 860. 

The main point in the Ceylon account is that the counter invasion was 
timed to coincide with the absence of the Pandya ruler elsewhere and his 
preoccupation in such a manner that he could hardly manage to come to the 
rescue of Madura which had been taken by the invader from Ceylon ; and 
even when he came, ‘his troops were not complete’ and he sustained a wound 
in fight of which he died soon after. This cannot be an accident, and 1 think 
we are justified in assuming an understanding between the Pallava and the 
Ceylonese ruler to act in concert against their common enemy, the Fanxjya. 

Whether the rising in Kerala (battles of Kunnfir and Vilifiam) was also 
part of the great plan, we cannot decide. Perhaps it was not, for Sn Mara 
claims victory in both the battles and these could hardly have been won when 
he was so hard pressed, as he was at the close of his reign. 

Lastly a word must be said about the identity of the son of the Papdya 
king who quarrelled with his father and went to Ceylon seeking help froin Sena 
II. S The Pandyan story is that Sri Mara defeated the Maya Pap^ya and kept 
his throne, while the Ceylon account is very different. Again Maya Pandya 
means ‘a false Pandya’, an impostor ; but the term is used nearly half a century 
after the event. Even if the writers of the prasasti m the Smnamanur plates 
knew that it was a case of quarrel between Sri Mara and h £ ‘d^^rlS 
varman who followed him on the throne m A.D. 862, they had every reason 
to gloss over the fact and not mention it prominently as they were writmgthe 
account in the reign of a nephew of Varagunavarman. Everything points to 
the identity of the Pandyan prince who brought about the Ceylon invasion with 
Varagunavarman. And if this identification is correct, we must say 
Varaguna II gained the throne perhaps a few years earlier than he would 
Io3y have done, but at a heavy price. He played into the hands of the 
enemies^of the kingdom he wanted to make his own, and brought about t 
death of his father in tragic circumstances. This was not ail. He had to 
acceota position of vassflage to the Pallava power after he was set upon 
his throne"at Madura by the Sinhalese commander. There is an inscription a 
Thivadi in South Arcoti dated in the 18th year or Nrpatungavarman A.D 
873 according to our scheme, which registers a large gift of o70 kalanju of gold 
to tiTm^e^ of Virattanelvara placid in the hands of the Nagamttar 

Adivaravamangalam by Pandi-Varaguna-maharajan. Later in his reign 
he attempS to recover^ his independence, but his hopes were blasted m the 

field of Sri Purambiyam (A.D. 880). 


5 EZ. II. p. 44. 

I sn. XII, No. 71 (360 of 1921). 


II. Maharaja Sarvavarman of the Nirmand Copper-plat© Inscription 
By Jitendra Nath Banerjea, M.A., PhJD., Calcutta^ 

The copper-plate inscription belonging to the temple of Paralurama in the 
village of Nirmand in the Kuilu Division of the Kangra District of tire Punjab 
records the allotment of the village of Sullsagrama in the agrahdra ofNirmanda 
to some Brahmanas for the purposes of the god Tripurantaka by Maharaja 
Mahasanxanta Samudrasena. Samudrasena belonged to a line of feudatory 
chiefs in the region, and traced his descent from one Mahasamanta Maharaja 
Varunasena, his great grandfather. The date of the inscription, year 6 in 
numerical sign, does not help us in fixing it chronologically. Fleet suggests 
that the year can very well be referred to the Harsha era on palaeographical 
grounds, but doubts ‘the probability of the years of Harshavardhan’s reign 
having been constituted an era of general acceptance quite so soon after his 
accession. 5 * He thinks that it is the regnal year of Samudrasena himself, who 
reigned some time (in the first half) of the seventh century A.D. 

The god Tripurantaka (Siva, the destroyer of the demon Tripura) was 
installed under the name Mihiresvara by Samudrasena’s mother Mihiralakshmi 
at a previously established shrine of the same god with the name Kapale&vara. 
Kapalesvara was installed by one Maharaja Sarvavarman who also made 
some endowment to the deity at the time of its installation. Nothing is 
said in the copper-plate regarding the identity of Sarvavarman, and this has 
led to some difference of opinion among scholars about the determination 
of this problem. Aravamuthan is of opinion that he was the same as the 
Maharajadhiraja Sarvavarman of the Maukhari lineage. He writes, “As 
we know of no other Sarvavarman of about this period, we may tentatively 
assume that the Maukhari Sarvavarman had been able to extend his dominions 
so far west in the course of his wars with the Hunas. 55 * D. R. Bhandarkar 
admits the probability of the Maharaja Sarvavarman of the Nirmand grant 
being the same as the Maharajadhiraja Sarvavarman of the JLsirgadh Seal. 3 
R. S. Tripathi, however, questions the identity. His principal grounds for 
holding a different view are the following : “The Maukhari king is uniformly 
endowed with such paramount titles as Maharajadhiraja and Parame&vara 
in the dynastic records, whereas Sarvavarman of the Nirmand plate is 
described as a mere Maharaja ; Aravamuthan’s view would mean that “the 
Maukharis exercised suzerainty over the intervening Vardhana dominions, 
and Prabhakara who certainly was an independent king, had to fight against 
the Maukharis to wrest independence. Of this there is not a shred of evidence, 
but on the contrary the manner of description in the Harshacharita shows that 
both the powers were on very amicable and cordial terms. 55 * 


i Fleet, CII, Vol. Ill, p, 287. 

* The Kaveri, the Maukhari , and the Sangam Age , p. 03 . 
8 List of the North Indian Inscriptions, p. 255 f. n. 2. 

A History of Kamtg, pp. 54-5 
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„ , 13 llL omuienging Aravamutnan's theory about the extension 

of the Maukhari monarch’s sway in a far distant comer of the Punjab, but the 
soundness of this part of his contention would not necessarily disprove that the 
king might have been the person responsible for the installation of the image 
of KapaleSvara Siva m the Kangra region. As Tripathi himself has shown, 
Sarvavarman was a mighty monarch who not only retrieved the partly 
lost fortunes of the Maukhari dynasty (his father Isanavarman was defeated 
by the later Gupta king Kumaragupta) by defeating Damodaragupta, but 
also came in conflict with and vanquished the Hunas. The Aphsad stone 
inscription of Adityasena refers to the ‘proudly stepping array of mighty 
elephants belonging to the Maukhari, which had thrown aloft in battle the 
troops of the Hunas (in order to trample them to death).’* Sarvavarman 
alone among the Maukhari kings is specifically described as ‘the Ma ukhar i’ 
in the Asirgadh Seal, and he was certainly the most important ruler of the 
dynasty. These Huna opponents of the Maukhari were presumably holding 
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Varman y does not Include it. 9 The king instals the image (most probably a 
Sivalinga) of the god Kapalesvara Siva, and the Maukhari Maharajadhiraja 
was an initiated Siva, for of all the Maukhari chiefs named In the Asirgadh 
Seal, it is he alone who is described as Pamma-Mahesvara , It is possible that 
he was a Paiupata, and as such his installation of the Kapalesvara form of 
Siva would be highly appropriate. It has already 'been shown that he had 
to go far northwards from his kingdom during his political career, and it was 
probably during this expedition that an act of piety was done by him in a 
remote corner of the Himalayas, one of the strongholds of the Saiva sect. 

The Nirmand plate incidentally brings to light certain Interesting facts 
connected with the history of the Saiva sect. It shows that this locality had a 
Saiva establishment sometime previous to the period of Samudrasena, where 
Saiva clericals resided. The Brahmanas studying the Atharva Veda y to whom 
the grant was made by the king, were probably their descendants. Mihirei- 
vara- Siva’s shrine was built inside the compound of the Kapalesvara- Siva 
temple under the auspices of Samudrasena’s mother MihiralakshmL With 
regard to the name Mihiresvara, Fleet remarks, “the occurrence of the word 
mihira , c the sun’, as the first component of the god’s name, seems to indicate 
that, in this particular case, some form or other of solar worship was combined 
with the Saiva rites 55 (op. cit., p. 288) . The association of the Saiva and Saura 
cults can be established on the basis of other data. 10 But ‘Mihiresvara’ 
here is evidently based on Samudrasena’s mother’s name. 11 It Is of interest 
to note also the name of the Saiva image installed much earlier by Sarvavarman. 
Kapaleivara appears to have been chiefly associated with the Kapalikas, 
a subject of the Paiupata ■order. The existence of this subject in this period 
iri a far distant comer of India is proved' by the copper-plate, inscription of 
Pulakesin’s II’s nephew Nagavardhana (1st half of the 7th century A.D.). 
It records the grant of a village near Igatpuri (Nasik district) ‘for the worship 
of the god Kapalesvara and for the maintenance of the Mahavratins residing 
in the temple. 5 ia 




12. Some Mughal-Maratha Pacts Between 1707-1760. 

By G. H. Khare, Poona. 

Even though before the death of Aurangzeb, the signs of the decay of 
the Mughal empire were apparent, his death accelerated its decline. It 
was quite natural that the Marathas with whom he fought continuously for 
a period of about twenty-five years immediately before his death with all his 
resources and man-power, but who nullified all his efforts, should have become 
emboldened and tried to eclipse the Mughal empire, after his demise. Chhatra- 
pati Shahu’s release from Aurangzeb’s captivity in 1707 A.D. very greatly 
facilitated its process though its progress was often hampered by the predecessors 
and successors of the first Nizam. I wish to trace this phenomenon here in 
short by citing some important Mughal Maratha pacts between 1707 and 1760, 

After the death of Aurangzeb in the first quarter of 1707 A.D. whenChha- 
trapati Shahu’s release became apparent, his paternal aunt Tarabai, who was 
at the helm of the struggling Maratha forces, fearing that his release might not 
only curtail the expanse of her kingdom, but even extinguish her rule ^altogether, 
applied to the then Mughal emperor for pardon and submission. But finding 
that. Shahu had a stronger claim on Shivaji’s Svarajya and that m Shahus 
release there were better chances of stopping the decline of the Mughal 
empire, her request was rejected by the emperor 1 The exact conditions of 
Chhatrapati Shahu’s release are still uncertain , but it seems that he was to 
remain loyal and help the Mughal emperor and his Subahdar of the Deccan 
as much as he could. However it often happened that the emperor confidenti- 
ally ordered Shahu to help the refractory party to annihilate the legal subahdar 
of the Deccan. In such cases Shahu always felt embarrased as to what way 
he should follow and consequendy helped none, though he made all j appearance 
of helnine one party or the other. Thus in Sayyid Husain All s contest of 
1715 A.D! withDaud Khan Panni, Shahu’s general Nemaji Shinde, though 
r-jrpcpnf at the decisive battle of Burhanpur with all his forces, did nothing 
SSp” watcMng ' the Sue. Bu t .he aotbitiour Sayyid brothers for the soke of 
their P own aspirations not only connived at this ana otlLer doinry o t 
Marathas but actually concluded a pact with Shahu by which Shahu s claim 
on Shivaji the Great’s old Svarajya together with recent extensive additions 
and his rights to collect Chauth and Sardeshmukhi from the six subahs of the 
Deccan were recognised on condition that he would serve the emperor with 
fifteen thousand horse if required, their daily wages 

bv the emperor or the subahdar of the deccan. 4 Again m 1 Ui A.D. at me 
time of dmbattle of Sakharkhedle that took place between the first Nizam and 
■\/T Kcn'-rtVian Baiirao I the second Peshwa and other Maratha generals 
thoue^present S^he scene did nothing except watching the incident as per 
the orders of Shahu. 8 Owing to the imbecile nature of the Mughal emperors 

J Rajwade Vol! VIIl’, No*.77, 78 ; Treaties engagements etc. pp. 1-9. 

i Fcxsian Sources of Indian History, Vol. IV, p. 22, n. 2. 
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after 1712 A.D., the Irani and Turani parties in the Mughal court gradually 
not only gained a firm footing but worked actively for their own selfish ends and 
for the protection of the empire according to their own particular policies. 
The former believed in and sought the help of the Hindu kings and the Marathas 
especially, as theirs was the only power that could assist the party effectively. 
Bajirao I was, therefore, again and again requested to visit Delhi, meet the 
leaders of the party personally and get his demands acceded to from the 
emperor, on condition that the Marathas would help it to protect the empire. 4 
Bajirao I indeed visited Delhi at the beginning of the second quarter of 1737 
A.D., but in doing so he wanted to create a defeatist mentality in the Turani 
party there. 5 He succeeded in his intention ; but to a small extent. Still 
after the Nizam’s defeat by Bajirao I at Bhopal in the end of 1737 A.D. and 
Nadirshah’s invasion in 1739 A.D. even the Turani faction though formerly 
quite against the Marathas realised the situation and Asafjah, the first Nizam 
and other leaders of that party tried to win over the Marathas by offering 
them better terms than the Irani party. 6 During Bajirao’s lifetime however 
no important pact took place though the background for such a pact was 
practically prepared during the period between 1730 and 1740 A.D. In the 
beginning of Balaji Bajirao’s ministry (12-5-1741 A.D.) a new pact was formed 
between the Mughal emperor Mahammadshah and Balaji Bajirao with the 
consent of both the Turani and the Irani parties 7 by which the latter (1) was 
given the deputy governorship of Malwa, (2) was allowed to collect his dues from 
the tract of country beyond the Jamuna and the Chambala as before, in consul- 
tation with Raja Ayamal, the minister of Sawai Jaisingh and (3) was given a 
cash of fifteen lakhs of rupees, in return of which, he agreed (1) not to allow 
any other Maratha general (excepting his own of course) to cross the Nar- 
mada, (2) to send his representative with five hundred horse to wait upon the 
emperor, (3) to punish the emperor’s enemies with twelve thousand horse out 
of which the expenses of only eight thousand when on actual sendee were to 
be paid by the emperor, (4) not to demand any more money (5) and to occupy 
Malwa and the tract between the rivers Jamuna and the Chambala. It 
seems that Ranoji Shinde, Malharji Holkar, Yashavantarao Pavar and Pilaji- 
rao Jadhava the four Maratha generals under the Peshwa that were moving 
very actively in the North for a long time stood security to this pact. 8 Owing 
to the apprehension of the emperor, however, that the Peshwa and the Nizam 
both residing far away from Delhi in the Deccan might unit together and over- 
throw the emperor, the Peshwa Balaji Bajirao had to enter into a confidential 
pact on 18-5-1741 A.D. to the effect that he would not form any alliance 
with the Nizam without the previous consent of the emperor. 8 Between the 
years 1741 and 1751 A.D. some more pacts were indeed entered into ; but 
I do not wish to detail upon them here. The pact which may be said to be a 
crowning one was entered into the first quarter of 1752 A.D. after the Afghan- 
Rohilla annihilation from the Doab and the second invasion of Ahmadshah 
Abdali of the Punjab, through the medium of the eunuch Javidkhan and the 
vazir Safdarjang. On certain conditions the Peshwa Balaji Bajirao and his 

& tm Nos. 6-10. 

* life of Brabmendrasvami Dhavadshikar No. 

; 8 Ningane Baftar Vol. I, Nos. 15, 17, 10-24. 

. 1 Persian Sources of Indian History, Vol. IV, No. 18 

• Ibid No. 19. 

, » Ibid No, 20. . _ ' ' 
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Sardars or generals Malharrao Holkar and Jayaji Shinde took the responsibility 
of protecting the whole of the Mughal empire against Ahmadshah Abdali 
and other enemies whosoever they may be. J0 By this pact, under the guise 
of protecting the empire the Marathas could roam over the length and the 
breadth of the North and actually enthroned and dethroned emperors. 






The of all these pacts and doings was reached in 1759 A.D. when 

the then Mughal emperor Alamgir II, being thoroughly disgusted by the 
arrogant ungrateful and faithless behaviour of the Yazir Imadul-mulk Ghazi- 
ud-din II and finding no other way left open except to rely upon the Peshwa 
Balaii Baiirao, by his farman of 20-8-1759 A.D. entirely entrusted the charge 
of the Mughal empire to Balaji Bajirao and his cousin Sadashivarao Bhau and 
declared himself satisfied with whatever pension they would like to . sanction 
for him. 11 








I 


Bharata* I^asa 'samshodhaka Mandala Quarterly Vol. I, N°- 1, p .43-_ Though 
>cument has all the appearance of a farman, itis in reality a document of complete renun- 
i of the Mughal empire in favour of the Peshwa Balaji Bajirao. : ■ 







13* The Time-lag Problem in Indian Art History. 

By Dr. H. Goetz, Baroda. 

Our interpretation of archaeological and art monuments depends very 
much on their chronology. For without ascertaining their historical setting, 
their co-ordination with the economic, social and cultural life which has pro- 


arguments either to date them at all, or to interpret the few dates available. For 
inscriptional or traditional dates are very often misleading, and much confusion 
has been created by simply accepting them at their face- value. Innumerable 
buildings have been repaired or reconstructed so many times, have received 
grants on so many occasions, or their construction has dragged on over so 
long periods that the connection between epigraphic and archaeological 
evidence is very loose and needs careful checking at the hand of a style-critical 
analysis. 

The accepted method in such a case is the comparison of the various 
style elements of the doubtful monument with those of others the time and 
history of which are known. Generally we presume that monuments of the 
same style belong to the same period. And in many cases this conclusion 
is correct, or approximately correct. However, it does not. work in other 
cases. And the difficulties thus created have occasionally led to bitter contro- 
versies between scholars. 


For the premiss is based on an oversimplified interpretation of historical: 
facts. Cultural life never moves on one plane alone. Only the ruling class 
of a state, and there again that living in the capital, lead also the cultural 
changes^ of the day, i.e., are “fashionable 55 . Even the upper classes outside, 
the capital are “provincials 55 , i.e., More conservative in their cultural habits' 
and the other social classes lag behind in the general development the more,: 
the lower their, social status may be. ' Thus, the rural population in distant 
districts may conserve forms of life which had been those in the capitals hun- 
dreds, occasionally even thousands of years ago. This cultural time-lag, 
therefore, is not fixed, It is less in towns than in rural areas, it is less in industrial 
l^dd * n ' ^ euc ^ a i P er ^ oc is, and it increases the lower it moves down the social 

* ^° r th 7 is .f eason there can be no uniformity in the art of one and the same 
period, and likewise appear the same style forms not everywhere simultaneously, 
but turn up first as upper class fashions of the capital ; then, when they have 
^Iready been ^ superseded by no^l^f^Mons, ^hey are still ^nserv^ 
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of the politically most influential state or state group are imitated, with some 
time-lag, by the society of dependent or otherwise less 'influential countries.. 
We can observe this phenomenon in our own time, in every aspect df life, 
inclusive art. But we can trace it also in other periods, European art-his- 
torians are well acquainted with it. Renaissance art, e.g., reached' France, 
Spain and Southern Germany almost a century after its rise in Italy, and still 
later Northern Europe. It was first introduced in the princely courts, and 
needed another century to reach the lower classes. ■ • 

And here we can observe another phenomenon which will prove most 
useful in our later discussion. The provincial and lower circles are hesitant 
in taking over these novel fashions. On the one side they are anxious to appro- 
priate such symbols of higher social status ; but on the other they are held 
back by the expensiveness of the new fashions and the social disrepute which 
would be cast upon persons who cannot honestly afford such luxuries. Thus 
they accept such new fashions piecemeal. This applies also to art. The new 
styles penetrate slowly, e.g. through the introduction of some new ornament 
motifs, one or other architectural form, a new official costume, the application 
of a new colour scheme. And often enough new provincial styles are created 
by such an assimilation which never progressed beyond an initial stage. 
Lower down the social ladder another factor becomes of importance. The new 
fashion can be accepted only when it is rendered cheap, Thus, though the 
general type is taken over, its original exquisite ness will be replaced by hasty 
and superficial workmanship, which in most cases implies also a simplification 
to the unavoidable minimum. Thus we have two indicia by means of which 
we can distinguish upper class from provincial and lower class products ; 
In the first case a mixture in which first the older,, later the more modem form 
elements predominate. In the second case simplification and mass production. 

■ In international relations • finally we have to consider one more, but most 
important phenomenon. Generally the history of a nation or of a state is not 
the picture of a general uniform progress, but of periodical ups and downs 
connected with the rise and fall of dynasties and ruling classes. Each of these 
'latter forms its own style, the product of a mixture of available earlier traditions 
fused in the mould cf a new common ideal, finally evolving a novel style which 
often enough reveals little of its original components. In such a process the 
new, capital and its sub-capitals first attract artists from everywhere. Then, 
when a new. style , evolves, the less adaptable Artists, are thrown out of service 
and emigrate to the provinces, whereas numerous new artists are trained in 
the capital. Next, a surplus of these “fashionable” artists seek employment 
also outside the capital. And finally when the crisis which earlier or later 
leads to the fall of this dynasty, ruling class or nation, reduces employment, to a 
minimum, the artists have to emigrate in masses . ^ Thus it is always during 
the political decline and fall of a state or 01 a civilization, mat its an spreads 
most generally. ■ 

These observations' apply to the history of art in India not less than to that 
in other countries. The subject is, of course, too vast and still too little explored 
*’&$ that It would be possible to discuss it here in all its ramifications. ^ But at 
least so many examples may be quoted as to present a vivid idea of its import- 
ance for the study of Indian art* And it will be advisable to start with the art 
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history of the last centuries because this time is better known and thus permits 
of a more exact analysis, whereas for the earlier periods we must restrict our- 
selves to some striking cases. 


Let us first consider the Muslim and Hindu art in the Mughal Empire 
and its successor states f The Mughais first introduced the architecture of 
Tlmurid Turkistan and Safavid Persia. At the Mughal court it disappeared 
between 1570 and 1580, but it survived in the Panjab until the invasions of 
Ahmad Shah Durrani. However, since Jahangir individual classic Mughal 
forms began to intrude so that in the time of Muhammad Shah only the glazed 
tile decoration remained, covered with purely Mughal, ornaments and applied 
'to a purely late Mughal architecture. The syncretistic Rajput-Muslim archi- 
tecture, first evolved by Akbar at Fathpur-SikrI, can be followed successively 
in Akbaris and Jahangir's palaces at Agra and finally in Jahangir’s palace at 
Lahore. Banished from the court, it turns up under Shahjahan in the tomb 
of the governor Isa Khan Tarkhan at Thatha in Sind and, still hesitatingly, 
in, Jai Singh Fs durbar hall at Amber and in parts of the Jodhpur and Bikaner 
Palaces. 1 In Aurangzeb’s time we find it, fully developed, in the mausolea of 
raja Karan Singh and .maharaja Anfip Singh at Devlkund near Bikaner' but 
now strongly mixed, with decorative motifs of the imperial ' marble style. In 
the ISth century it was used for tombs of the lower aristocracy of Bikaner, in 
the 19th for the chhattrfs of the raj&s of Pugal, far off in the Thar Desert, now, 
in an utterly simplified form. The marble style of Jahangir was first taken over 

‘ “ iur » 

, , . w . d 

But, always the special Rajput forms lagged behind,, 
those of the later Mughais by a generation or two. And this architecture was in 
many places at last superseded by a hybrid, semi-European style introduced by 
'French adventurers'; this style conserved until the middle of the 19th century : 
f|ench : architectural and decorative motifs which in Europe had come out of 
fashion .already before the French Revolution. 






Though Akbar had already introduced the Rajput style of pamting/foto : 
the Mughal miniatures, the actual birth of classic .Mughal painting , coincides ; 
with the disgrace and death of Man Singh of Amber and Rai Singh of Bikaner 
who as imperial vassals, governors and generals had temporarily controlled 
a third of the Mughal Empire, and with the dispersal of the many Rajput 
artists employed by those mighty princes. From this moment we can observe ; 
an opposite development, i.e., the invasion of Rajputana by Mughal paint 
; until about A.D. 1710-20 Rajput court painting could hardly be diktinguishe 
from Mughal work. Between 1690 and 1760 the Rajput courts were simply 
by artists and artisans from the decaying Mughal Empire. But the 


1 of the 18th century in Jain painting which, in its turn, had accepted, the 
already flourishing Rajput style only at the end of the 16th century, still sticking r 
, Gujarati traditions. ’ > ■ . ; 
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China, Malaya, Java, Funan and Champa. At Brahmor in Chamba at least 
we can trace a time-lag of ca. three quarters of a century in the style develop- 
ment, and in Srivijaya, Dwaravatf, Java, Funan and Srideva the echo of the 
Gupta tradition continued to be felt for one to two centuries after it had been 
lost in its home country. 


How far a similar time-lag existed inside Gupta society, is at present 
difficult to say. But it is interesting to observe that the dates of figural terra- 
cottas ascertained during the excavations at Ahichchhattra-Ramgarh are 
almost always somewhat later than those constructed by other scholars on the 
basis of a comparison with stone sculptures. On both sides a serious error is 
improbable. Have we thus to conclude that the corresponding terracotta 
types, used mainly by the lower classes, still continued to be in fashion when 
their stone prototypes had already been superseded by more developed types ? 
At least in Central Asia we know such a development. The plaster sculpture 
of the late Indo-Afghan school of Gandhara and of the Western Panjab was 
repeated for other two centuries in the oases of Eastern Turkistan after its 
homeland had been thoroughly devastated by the White Huns ; and there, 
too, we can observe a degeneration of the original types, an admixture of East- 
Iranian and Mongoloid features. Remnants of Gandhara art survived, on 
the other hand, in the architectural tradition of Kashmir, long after the Indo- 
Afghan style had disappeared, now, however, combined with a sculpture 
inspired from Madhyadesa and Bengal. 


The Kushina period offers us another, and most striking example of an art 
historical time lag, i.e. the co-existence of the Mathura and Amaravati schools. 
Whereas Mathura art, then in the focus of the political and cultural struggle, 
proved to be the forerunner of Gupta art, that of Amravatl, in the furthest 
corner of Andhra influence, merely refined the earlier traditions. With other 
words, this very refinement was an expression of provincialism and like all 
suchlike provincial archaisms, it incorporated a sprinkling of more modern 
ideas from Mathura, Gandhara, etc., however, without shaking offits conserva- 
tive traditionalism. It is interesting to observe that the Amaravati traditions 
in its turn, survived in Ceylon and Greater India into the Gupta period, at 
last mixing with the succeeding Gupta style, e.g. in Buddha bronzes from 
Perak and Kedah, and at Anuradhapura. 


How far time-lags due to provincialism may be traced in earlier Indian art, 
has not yet been explored. Personally I am inclined to find it in the Kshatrapa 
cave temples at Kanheri and Nasik, the architecture and sculpture of which 
reveal little progress since the second century B.C., but a considerable archaism 
is comparison with the contemporary or slightly later schools of Amaravati 
and Mathura. A more striking case is found in the Panjab Himalaya. In the 
upper Chandrabhaga Valley the lotus roundel which was used so generally 
at Bharhut, Sanchl, Mahabodhi and Mathura, was still in fashion in the 11th 
and 12th centuries for the fountain stones (corresponding to the Paliyas of 
Rajputana and Virakkals of the Deccan) of the local aristocracy. And in the 
folk art of the Gaddis of Brahmor we find it even to-day, with exactly the same 
figural filling in the centre of the lotus which had been so common on the 
!$ta|*abodhi railing more, than two thousand years earlier. Unfortunately 
' he links between those early Middle Indian and Mediaeval or modern Himala- 

— i— not yet been discovered, if we except, perhaps, the very 
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summary representations of chaityavrikshas surrounded by railings on the ' 

Audumbara coins. /■". ■" 

The earliest certain case of a provincialist time-lag, finally, Is Maurya 
court art. There lias been much discussion whether Maurya art had been 
indigenous or foreign. It is certain that already in Maurya times a national 
Indian art flourished, and that even Maurya art drew its inspiration from 
Indian sources. On the other hand we cannot deny that the Maurya emperors 
copied the Achaemenian-Persian court and its art in a considerable measure. 
They must have employed even a limited number of Persian master masons • 
and architects, though these latter had to adapt to Indian ideals their Persian 
traditions of technique and typology. Now Aehaemenian Persia had been 
overthrown in the very lifetime of Chandragupta Maurya, and those Persian 
artists at the Maurya court must have been emigrees like those Mughal archit- 
ects and painters who after the fall of the Mughal Empire found a refuge in 
Rajputana or the Himalaya, or those South Indian artists who after the* fail of 
Vijayanagar worked at the courts of the Deccan sultanates and even In 
Rajputana. 

Whether in our enquiry we can go back to Vedic and Mohenjo-Daro 
times, I feel not sure. The ground on which we can tread there, still is not 
safe enough. The phenomenon of the time-lag must have been valid also 
for those proto-historic periods. But as long as our knowledge of the political 
, and cultural relations of those times is so hazy, we can not introduce it into our 
considerations,' ■ ■ - ■ r 

I do not pretend that the material outlined here is more than sketchy, 
nor that all of it is new. My intention merely Is to draw attention to a pheno- 1 
menon valid everywhere in art history, but hitherto never systematically 
applied to that of India. It helps us to co-ordinate lot pf apparently conflicting 
observations and thus to solve many confused problems. ' And it permits us 
also to make use of later stray vestiges in provincial and folk art to fill up gaps 
in the earlier phases of official art. On the other hand it also' creates many 
new problems by putting in question apparently simple co-ordinations, the y ■ 
more as it does not offer a simple alternative solution. For the time-lag is a 
variable factor, and it can be taken into consideration only after a careful 1 '' 1 1 
analysis of the monumental evidence pointing towards a first or second migration, 
from a leading to a secondary political or cultural centre, from court to province, , ' , 
from provincial to folk art, and a not less careful analysis of , the historical 
background indicating the probable directions of suchlike movements. But T 
despite all these difficulties the phenomenon of the time-lag will prove a fhiitM ' ■' 
new approach to the study of Indian art . 1 ^ ' ' ;i ’ ‘ ' < 1 


14. Churli or Chiidapallika of the Vaitla-Bhatta-SvamSn Temple 
Inscription in the Gwalior Fort (Dated $atnvat 933) 

■ . jfjf: Dr. D, R. Patel, 

The Vailla-Bha^a-Svarnin or the popularly known as the “Ghatur- 
bhuja” temple is situated on the steep ascent to the famous historical fortress 
of Gwaliorfrom the Gwalior gate side. It contains two inscriptions of the 


inscriptions < 

era and weye t dited long age by Hultzsch 1 but there are certain place-names 
mentioned in the second inscription of Samvat 933 which Hultzsch could 
not then identify. It is proposed in this short note to locate one of these which 
I happened to notice in the course of my touring duties. 

The inscription states that “the whole town gave to the temple of the 
sake Burgas, viz. Rudra, Rudrapi, Panjaga, etc. which Alla, the son of 
Yailla-Bhafcta, had caused to .be built on the further bank of the Vrichikala 
a piece of land belonging to the village of Chuda-pallika, which was 

its (he. the town’s) property for a flower garden on an auspicious day.”* 

i Now about twenty miles south-east of the fort is situated a small village 
named Churli which in the local accent can very well be rendered into Chudli 
village is situated on the western bank of a small nala or 
1 which in the monsoons empties into the Tekanpur dam close by in 

; the centre of which was built recently a water palace by the Maharaja Scindia 
as his pleasure retreat in summer. On the eastern bank of the nala opposite 
the village are a number of cultivable fields which are found strewn over with 
brick-bats and potsherds thus definitely indicating it to be a site of an old 
VW 11 v the bank of the nala itself are seen a number of sculptures and carved 

fragments and traces of plinths of ancient temples definitely belonging to the 
Shiva faith. . From the style of the carving of these sculptures and from the 
simple plan indicated by the traces of their plinths there seems to be doubt 
tbe fact that the temples were built some time in or after the later Gupta 
'PpkdA The evidence of the few terra-cottas discovered here also point to 
the same date- The site is thus a very old one datable to the later Gupta 
period at least and frbm its extensive area covering about a half square mile 
would certainly deserve to be excavated when funds permit. 

It is obvious linguistically that the modern name Churli or Chudli should 
have been derived from the ancient Sanskrit name of Chuda-pallika mentioned 
m the aforesaid inscription from the Gwalior fort. The inscription is dated 
Saihvat 933 while the actual remains discovered at the place take its antiquity 
still earlier by two centuries at least. These and the fact of its proximity to 
the fort thus leave no doubt about the identity of the place. 

* Epigraphia Indica , I, pp. 154. ff, i Ibid., p. 160. 

_ ! ,. Anm f Report of the Archaeological Department, Gwalior State for 1929-30, p. 14. Mr. 

' ® 3 5 overe d here a Jain Chaumukha, traces of three Siva temples such as the sculptures 

B t fah i?Sgura-marddii)i etc., and an Eka-mukha-Iihga and a terra-cotta image of a seated 

JSiK T hdC m f pe ? tm f Same site 1 picked up from * e surface a terra-cotta 

;ment of a bull, a terra-cotia bead, a hammer-stone and a few iron slags. 

* Mr. Garde also assigns the site to the later Gupta period ; See op. cit. 


15* A Re-Stydy of the Monuments at Hiremagalur 

By L. Narasimhachae, MA., Mysore. 

It is not proposed to give in this article a detailed account of the monu- 
ments at Hiremagalur for it has already appeared in the Annual Reports of 
the Mysore Archaeological Department for 1916 and 1942. 1 propose mainly 
to deal with the antiquity of the place as evidenced by the Yupastambha and 
a peculiar sculpture called the Jaderauni in front of die Ilvara temple at the 
place. A ■' 

In the Annual Report of the Department for 1945 (pp. HOff.) are published 
two inscriptions Nos. 1 and 8 (P)ate 17} which had not been noticed previously 
by any of the officers of the Department of Archaeology in Mysore. Of these 
inscriptions No. 8 belongs to about the 10th century A.D. and records the setting 
up of the pillar (called the Bali pillar in the inscription) by a certain Anniah. 
lilts would accord with the view held up to now by scholars that the antiquity 
of the place, apart from the Pauranic account, goes back to the period of 
Gahgas. Indeed, some of the monuments, notably the IfSvara temple and a few 
sculptures, are ascrib&ble to this period* 

But Inscription No* 7 which is carved on the western face of * the base of 
the pillar contains an inscription in cave characters of the variety met with 
in the Satavahana inscriptions. On grounds of paleography it .has to be 
ascribed to a period slightly earlier than the ChandravalH inscription of the 
Kadamba king May&ralarman and the MaJavalli pillar inscription No. 2 of 
the same king. The pillar, too,, resembles the Talagunda and Maiavalli 
pillars in material and style of workmanship and it is not improbable that it 
was set up by MayuraSarman himself to commemorate the event of his conquest 
over the 'Saindhakas* who, up to his time, ruled as subordinates of the Chutu- 
N'lgas in this part of the country, and whose conquest by Mayurasarman is 
mentioned in his Clmadmvalli Inscription. (M* A* R. 1929). 

The tradition about the pilar Is that it marks the spot where king Janame- 
jaya celebrated the 'Sarpaflga. We may note here that the Samdrakas 
belonged to a NIga race and that their conquest by Mayurasarman gave rise 

to this tradition. 

The pillar stands in front of the l£vara temple. It is therefore not impro- 
bable that though, structurally, the Bvara temple belongs to the 10th century 
A.D. the main li&ga here as at Talagunda and Maiavalli, belongs, to the 3rd 
century A.D. . 

So far as the peculiar sculpture called the ‘Jademuni 3 is concerned (des- 
scribed in M.A.R. 1842, p. 46) it must be noted that we have not met with such 
sculptures among the monuments of the period elsewhere m the Mysore btate* 
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Its short stature, grotesque features, drapery and facial expression mark the 
image as a very ancient one. It is very likely that It hails from the 3rd century 
A JX In point of style and of workmanship it cannot be classed among other 
known sculptures of the 10th century A.D. in the Mysore State. 

Tosuzbup : — 

1. The Yupastambha at HIremagalur commemorates the victory of 
the Kadamba king Mayfirasarman over the Saindrakas as mentioned in his 
Chandravalli inscription. 

2. It marks the spot where Mayurasarman performed the Asvamedha. 

3. The tradition current in the locality to the effect that king Janame- 
jaya performed the Sarpayaga here really refers to May lira&arman’ s conquest 
over the Saindrakas who belonged to a Naga race. 

4. The linga of the livara temple and the image of Jademuni can both 
be ascribed to the 3rd century A.D. 


16* Some Phenomena in_MIA. Accidence 
By De. SufEUMAE Sen. 

1. The Survival of OIA. Present Participial Forms . The regular treatment 
of the OIA. present participle is the transference of the strong base to the a- 
stem ; e.g. OIA. gacchant MIA. gacckania - ; OIA. dayanta - ; MIA. denta 
etc. There are a few forms in MIA. which are regarded as direct survivals from 
OIA, such as Pali j%mm 9 passam 9 kubbam etc. and Asokan (Girnar) karum. The Pali 
words may very well be loans from Sanskrit, but the Asokan form, presupposing 
OIA. *karon (*karun) 9 is genuine MIA. and its base is OIA. *karont - (the 
expected extended bases karo(n)ta and kara(n)ta- also occurring in the 
other two nom. sg. forms in Girnar, karoto and kardto ). Pali forms like passo 9 
jdno , etc. are explained as transfers to the a-stem minus the consonantal 
part of the affix : *paiya- 9 *jana~. But the only clear instance of such a transfer 
is the solitary Pali form (gen. sg.) anukubbassa (Geiger 97). There is however 
no reason to take the nom. sg. forms as transfer forms in view of the fact that 
the other case forms available are directly inherited from OIA. Thus : 

Nom, sg. , Gen. sg. • Nom. pi. 

Pali passo [bass am) passato . 

jam (jdnam) janamto 

As. (G) ham (karum) , . ' ' tistamio 

Kharo||M Dhammapada 

apaiu (= apaiyan ) pasato (pasaiu) 

The nom, sg. in -o (-«) of the pres. part, occurs, frequently in Khar. Dh. 
So also in Pali where it is confined to the oldest stratum of the language. 
The Asokan forms are confined to the archaic dialect of Girnar. It does not 
occur in the Prakrits. The development of the *o (-u) nom. from IE. is indicat- 
ed below. ; , -A,,’ 

(a) Thematic : IE. *spekients (*spekionts) : *spekiens (*spekions) : 
II. spa^yans : OIA. paiyans (a sandhi form), paiyan MIA. (Pali) passam • IE. 
^juluents: ^juluens : II. zivans: Avestan jras OIA. jivan: MIA. (Pali) j from. 

(b) Athematic : IE. *bhibhrnts : II. *bibhrats : Avestan *bibras 

(bihro) i (cf. stavas, -hisas) ; OIA. bibkrat 9 *bibhrab. 

Before the end of the II. period the athematic nom. had dialectally 
intruded into the thematic, and so we get the non-nasal forms like Avestan 
barb 1 {fbharas : * bharats ), bmzb 1 {fbnozas : *b$rozats) ; brhas - (in brhaspati-) ; 
OIA. bkoh (a voc. particle, originally nom.-voc. sg.. of pres. part, bhavant -) : 

* bkavas ; *bkavais ; As. (G) karu (karus : * karats) ; Pali passo (*paiyas: *paiyats) 9 
jam (:*janas : *janats ; Khar. Dham. apaiu (:*apaiyas : *apaiyats) 9 muju 
(i* mime as : (*muncais) 9 anusmaro ( : * anusmarats ) , anuvicitayo (* -viciniayats ) , srmkao 
(:*sprihayais) . 

i" Not an a-stem form as Reichelt thinks (Awestisches Elementarbuch 359), the other 
case forms of hm%an$~ being consonantal. 
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2. Asokan apheni> tupheni ; etenL 

apheni and tupheni occur only in the second separate edict at Jaugada (11. 7-11), 
in place of aphe and tuphe in the Dhauli version. 

Jaugada Dhauli 



etaye athaye hakam tupheni etasi athasi hakarp. anusasami 

anusasami tuphe 

anane etakena hakam tupheni anane etakena hakam anusasitu 

anusasitu chamdam ca chamdam ca veditu. . . 

veditu, ... ; Ad 

atha pita hevam ne laja ti atha pita tatha 

atha atanam anukampati devanam piye 
hevam apheni anukampati atha aphaka atha ca 
paja. . . atanam hevam devanam piye anu- 

kampati aphe atha ca paja... 

tupheni hakam anusasitu se hakam anusasitu chamdam ca 

chamdam ca veditu. . . veditu. . . 

In all the three occurrences tupheni is governed by ami as- (as also tuphe in 
the- other version) as an indirect object (dative-accusative-genitive). This is 
in -consonance with- the Vedic use of the dative with a verb meaning announce- 
' ment, apheni (and Dh. aphe) is governed by anukamp- fi to be gracious to 5 . 

Such a verb in Vedic governed the dative, and apheni can be taken as such. 

' ' ; atirntfiy also governed by the same verbis no difficulty* atanam really refers 
- to^o/i 'children 5 and therefore it can only be taken as gen. pi. atanam (caiman- 
\A mi) and not as acc. sg. {*= aimmam ). This establishes a better correspondence 
between ‘ ap&m (dative- accusative) and atanam (genitive-dative). 

A 1 occurs,, and only' once, in the Bhabru minor rock edict (1. 8) ; £< eteni 
bhamte imam likhapayami abhipretam me j anamtu ti. 5 5 Tor these (purposes) , 
reverend sirs, I cause this (edict) to be written ; let them know my intention. 5 ' 
i ; ;'j;^^f^^y;;stands for the dative-genitive pi. 

, 1 ■ .i ., The , first, parts of apeni, tupheni and eteni are obviously OlA. a$m 9 *Utsme 
( =~pusme) and etc, asm and yusme in Vedic are locative-datives, extended" to 
the accusative. and the genitive in MIA. ete too .must have occurred as such 
an oblique pi. case, form in dialectal OIA. The second part - ni is originally a 
pronominal particle which features as the additional ending for the nominative- 
accusative pi. neuter, at first attached to the pronoun (td~ni s etd-m> ya-ni) , then 
extended to the noun. It occurs in the Arcadian dialect of Greek viz. (to- 
rn (gen. pi.) and tdn-ni (acc. sg. fem.) 

S. The Pronominal Ending (Gen. PL) -sim. 

Ardhamagadhi has some gen. pi. pron. forms in -sim. The old grammar- 
ians noted a few such forms for other Prakrits also. The later inscriptional 
Prakrit has at least one such form to its credit. The forms available are ; 
tesirq, tdsim (fem.) ; etesi (Pallava Ins.), eesim, eyasim (fem.) ; esim ; imesi\ ; 
jest (m) : kesint annesim . One of the sources of the Apabhranisa ending 
»hi-(m) might have been this -sim. 

> f/'j A, if -sim is tot a late mutation of OIA. ~sam as is generally held. It goes back 
(IE. *~sim which occurs as the dual ending (-m : *-hin : Ksim) in Greek, 
where from the pronoun (e.g. noin, span) it was extended to the poum 


17. Derivations of Some Unnoticed Vedic Hapax Legomena. 

By Aryendra Sharma, MA, DJPhil., Hyderabad, Dm 

MU occurs in a rather obscure passage of the Taittxriya Brahmana : 
ka mihalk&k kd imi patrnga^ mdnthdldh MU fi&ri mi pafanti f dndvrlaindn prddhamantu 
demit, sadpm^am cdksus tm£m videja n ( TB . 2, 5*8*4) 

This has been rendered by Ludwig (Hgveda IV, p. 351} as follows : — - 
‘“What mists, what gnats are these ? How many clouds are flying around 
me ! * Let the gods blow them, away, never again to return. May I secure 
for myself an eagle’s vision.” 

In translating MU by “how many” Ludwig follows Sayana who says, 
kulam samuhas tadrUpatdm apann&l h kuliiabdemcyante , te ca sanghaio md mam pari 
patanti. Ludwig further compares MU with Slavic koli (ibid.) and with the 
Bengali Plural Suffix *guti (ibid. VI, p, 105). Professor Chatterji (Origin 
and Development of the Bengali Language II, p. 727) derives the Bengali 
Suffix from a hypothetical OIA. *kulikd. This can now safely be said to 
have been corroborated by the actually occurring Mlh use d exactly in the same 
sense as Bengali ~gt i& 

As for the derivation of k£ii s Ludwig’s comparison with the Slavic word , 
would suggest that OIA. MU goes back 1 to OL “to to : 
rotate/’ to which also belong OIA. y^caP'to wander/’ cakrti- “wheel, ”Lat. cdo 
“to drive/’ Old Bulg. k$h “wheel/’ ibkok “around/’ 1 etc., (See Walde-Pokorny 
I, p. 315 and Berneker Slav. Etym. Worterbuch I, p/548). Ludwig appar- : 
entiy would not connect MU with OIA. Mh~ “family, swarm/’ presumably | 
because Mia* belongs to a different IE. root (Walde-Pok. ibid., p. 517). . 
But the similarity between OIA. MU and Mia-, both phonetic and semantic, is 
too patent to be Ignored. 

The Dhatupatha (I. 395) mentions a root *\/M“to heap up, to pile up, to 
accumulate.” But it is purely lexical and, in all probability, a ‘back-formation’ 
from Mia-. Benfey (Griedb. Wurzellexicon II, p. 288 £} connects OIA. Lex. 
MU - “hand” with yfait of the Dhatupatha, presumably became, a hand. is. 
hollow, and can hold a “heap” ! 

The formation of MU is rather unusual. The only obvious suggestion ; 
is to regai'd it as an Adverb, being the Neuter Accusative Singular o£ k0n- y . 
Adj. and meaning “in family, in a herd.” ■ . 

duli f » and btd$* duW- occurs in the Taittiiiya Saahhita (4.45.1) as the 
name of. one of the Istakas which are here identified' with the rain-bringing 
’ Kpttikas : amW dtdd'* nitatnir ahhrdyantl megfc^mM vars&cmit cupunlka' m'md'si. . 
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The same passage, with slight variations, is met with in the"|Ka^haka 
Samhita 40*4, the Maitrayani Samhita 2* 8 -IS and the Taittiriya Brahmana 
3 * 1 * 4* 1 * Tlje Maitrayani alone reads buld'- for duld r - of the rest, bula'- has 
not been noticed in the Dictionaries, nor discussed elsewhere, whereas dula'~ 
has been mentioned ■ in the Dictionaries merely as the name of a Krttika. 
Neither Sayana, (TS. and TB.), nor Keith (TS.) attempts to explain dula'-. 
Vedic Variants II § 179 regards both duld f ~ and buld 1 - as “obscure," 

dultf- occurs, in a totally different context, also in the Apastamba Mantra- 
brahmana 2*16*8, Hiranyakesi-Grhyasutra 2*7*2 and Bharadvaja Grhya- 
sutra 2*7. dula f ~ in these texts is the name of the mother of the Dog-Demons ; 

data ha nima vo mate, l mdnthokako (HG. Bhar G. manddkako) ha vafi pita. 

Oldenberg, SBE 30, p. 220, translates dula- with “The staggering one" 
(with a query), obviously deriving it from OI A. 'sj dul “to swing, to stagger." 
The meaning suits the context fairly welL 

But dula - thus derived is not so appropriate as the name of a rain-bringing 
Krttika, especially in view of the other designations, abhrdyanti , meghdyanti and 
varsdyanti, occurring in the same passage. 

It was, perhaps, for this reason that Weber (Sitz, Ber. Preuss. Akad, 
1894 II, p. 812, Note), and following him Brunnhofer (Arische Urzeit, p. 90) 
and Zachariae (DLZ. 1898, p. 1959) suggested: a Semitic origin for duld-* 
*They compare'; data- with' Hebrew dili “a pail, a leatherbag for drawing water," 

scoop, to draw water. 5 ’ 'They 'would thus 
mta^pret dula- as “a pail for drawing water,"' which fits into the present 
; context much betterthan “the staggering one." But, since there is no evidence 
of borrowing, Weber’s suggestion is hard to accept. 

[The comparison, however, reminds one of the Hindi word del, which, like 
H ebr. d iji, means “a pail, a buck et." do l is usually connected with the Hindi 
V " dolna “to swing 5 ’ OIA. <\/ dul , implying that a bucket is called dol, because it 
“swings" 'while 1 being carried or' drawn. 'But the derivation is obviously' not 
convincing. Nor can we derive dol from OIA. drdya-, dr<S$t- “vat, vessel, trough," 

: even if we accept OIA* dm- and' na- as the fore-runners of MIA. and NIA. da~ 
and . la- respectively in ; dol . (See Wackemagel, ' Altind. Gramm. 1 1 § 147 and 
§172 G). For droni- is 'already represented by doni in MIA, (See,. Paia- 
Sadda-Mahannavo, s.v.). It is much easier, and much more convincing, to 
regard Hindi dot as a loan-word from Semitic, especially because dol forms its 
diminutive, Mel, by adding a (partly) foreign suffix -cl] 

duld- then* remains only tentatively explained as “the staggering one. n • 

: The variant buld-, found in the Maitrayani, however, is easier to derive. For, 
we have a lexical \/but “to dive, to sink, to plunge" with its Cans, y^folay \ 
“to cause, to sink, submerge," mentioned in the Dhatupatha 10*62, and in 
the K§!ratarangitd (Indische Forschungen 8-9), p. 175, (See Monier Williams', 
s.v.) ; , The ISsfra, further notes the derivatives bola-bolana- and bolita-* The * 
Ka&ka on Panini 4*2* 80 also mentions a bula- in the baladi gana. huld- 
.j^j'caway, be derived from this root. “The plunging one" or “the submerging 
one" will be a fitting designation of a rain-goddess, and will be in keeping 
with abhrdyanti, varsdyanil > etc. ■ ^ , ' 
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It is to be noted that whereas OIA. \/ hul and its derivatives are, except for 
the bald- of the Maitrayapi, only lexical, its MIA. and NIA. descendants are 
real living words of everyday occurrence. Thus we have MIA. budQar, bola~, 
and bolia occurring in many a text (see Paia-Sadda-Mahanpavo, s. v.), and me 
familiar NIA. budani (Hindi), budam (Gujarati), budanu (Nepali), etc., (See 
X^mer, Nepali Dictionary s.v.). Of the latter, Hindi has changed, through 

metathesis, b Miami into dubanjL • , . 

MrSa- occurs 'in the Apastamba Mantrabrahmapa 2 • 16 -12, as an Adjective 
to misala- “pestle.” The passage refers to two evil beings which are sought 
to be smashed with pestie and mortar : 

U ahdrh Sardinia miralcn ''vn ulukkall 

It will not be advisable to derive sSr@a- from the causative fonn of Vf 
“to move” and to interpret it as “that which drives (the demons) away. 
For this meaning of sardya- would not accord with am kanmy ulukhale I smash 
down in the mortar.” The evil beings are sought to be destroyed here, not 
merely driven away, sarfra-, therefore, is much better explained as a com- 
nound of sa- + Sr&a-, ar&ya- being derived from the causative form of y>, 
ffich besides the femiliar meaning “to go, to move, has also the meaning 
“to wouS, to hurt” (Satapatha Br. 7-S-2-14) and “to pierce (Atharava 
Xr’„L then would mean “that which hurts or pierces,”.and hence, m 




I®* Nasal Assimilation In tit© Dravidsan 
By Dr. K. Gobavarma, M.A., Ph.D., Trivandrum. 

A few instances of y in Dravidian exhibiting a change to a nasal have been 
observed ■■■ by Dr. ' .Caldwell. The typical example he has given 1$ Tamil 
naman, a loan word from Sk, yama-. The usual explanation given h that the 
alteration has taken place for purpose of euphony. It is suggested in this 
paper that all instances or such nasalisation are due to the influence of a nasal 
occurring anywhere in the word. 

. Be | ow ** £ ive r n a list of words I have collected illustrating nasal assimila- 
tion. It will be found that besides y and r 5 1, I, 1, v and occasionally b also, 
are susceptible to such nasalisation. 

Tam. naman Iw. Sk. yama-; Tam. & Mai. nukaxn Iw. Sk. yuga- ; 

, y ; Tam, nantm, MaL nanto ‘crab, cancer’ |_ * yand - cf. Tel.' endri 
and Kan. endrakayi ; MaL nlntu and Coorg~ mindii ‘to swim’ cf. Tel. 
Idu ; Coorg mona ‘hare 5 cf. Mai muyal. 

^al nirmapam ‘nudity 5 a secondary sense derived from the naked 
■ w ' ■ of mendicants c£ Ka. nirvani ‘a person who goes naked and who 

is exonerated while living from future birth as well as ritual ceremonies 
iw. Sk. mrvapa — final emancipation from matter and re-union with the 
Supreme Spirit Mai ma#imannan ‘name prevalent among the Nambddhi 
Brahmans, Sk. Manivarna- j Mai maiici (coll) from earlier vanci ‘boat 5 ; 
Mai. manannuka (Krishnagatha) from earlier valannuka ‘bend, bow 5 : Mai 
ma^ (coll) from earlier va^na ‘calf of the leg 9 ; MaL mannan ‘washerman 5 
from earlier vapnan ; MaL man'am from earlier van'am ‘sky ; Mai 
mm a m mm aket ‘state of beincr imoccimWI 9 trnm 



... , ' ■ * * , ; , , : ~ — 7 ■ — y x am. venaonaii 

T P i erba ; -,-¥ aL m f 5 na p from earlier vainatti ‘foreign washer- 
woman ; Tel. naxrnli ‘peacock 5 cf. Ka. navil ; Ka. managu ‘bend 5 cf. Tam 
vanangu ; Goorg kemmambala for kevinambala. 


Tam. akkan'am Lakkaram Iw. Pk. akkar'a- ; Mai. peruman'am 
r [_perumaram a kind of tree 5 ; MaL cammanam *a particular 

ai ¥ c 7 ss - ]e &?ed 5 from cammaram cf. 
camram pafcnfiinkkuka ; TeL enumu *a she-buffalo 5 cf. Mai. er'uma : MaL 

ma£ ’ Coorg for kannira ‘nexvomica' 

na S"H. Iw ; Persian lagur ‘anchor 5 ; Ka. kamane for kamale 
; : v'v f Iw. Sk. kamala MaL nampali ‘a caste ofwan- 

dealers m com Iw. Sk, lambada- ; Ka. kundani for kundali 
having ear-rings ; TeL nagali ‘plough' Iw, Sk. langala- Tel.’ tenungii for 
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earlier telungu ‘The Telugu language* ; Tel. munaga for mulaga ‘Horse- 
raddish tree’ ; Tam. nanku ‘four 5 for naBcu ; Tam. nancil ‘yoke’ lw. Sk, 
langala. 

Ka. mona for earlier mola ‘the -knee* ; Tel. mumrngu ‘to sink’ 

1 cf, Mai. muiuku ; Ka. managu ‘bend’ cf. Mai. valaMuka ; Mai. 
maparmuka side by side with malafrhuka ‘bend’ ; Mai. minuniiuka (coll.) for 
milunnuka. 

Mai. Coll. papunkS for pajuhkd ‘a glittering stone’; panSk9 [_*pa|Sk5 

1 cf. padakS ‘cave’ Tel. maniga ‘the frame of a building* cf. Tel. 
majiga and Ka. mitfrga ; Ka. mini |_mili ‘a rope’ Ka. mona, mola 
‘mosquitoes’ ; Ka, tambana, tambala ‘a metal, copper or brass plate,’ 

b There is one instance of b changing to m in Malayalam and that 
is in the loan word baiiglS pronounced colloquially mafrkjlvd. 

It may be deduced from the above that weakly articulated consonants 
occurring initially or in the intervocalic position in borrowed as well as inheri- 
ted words of the Dravidian evince a tendency to turn to a nasal provided the 
words have a nasal in them elsewhere. Liquids and semi- vowels do not 
have as much contact as the stops and even among the stops b in Malayalam 
is characterized by the lack of marked occlusion. That may be the reason 
why it changes to v both in the initial as well as in the intervocalic position 
in Sanskrit borrowings as vata for badha, veli for Sk. bali. 

The discovery of this nasal assimilation is of considerable importance in 
that it throws much light on the history of personal pronouns in the Dravidian. 
The pronouns of the' first and second person show ip them n or ft as Tain, 
nan, ni * ’Mat flan, n! ; Ka. nanu, nlnu ; Tel. nenu 

ruinations thev appear as en and In cf. Tamil vanden ‘I came’ old Mai. mattina 
“you changed.” When in conjunction with verbal stems they have remained 
intact, and while used independently, they have undergone ajl sorts of phonetic 
developments. As a result of the tendency to pronounce y in front of initial 
i, I, e and e in the Dravidian en and In developed to yen and yin. In the 
former case there was an opening of the vowel e tb a. Thus yan and yin 
have with the nasal assimilation given the forms With fi and n in the DrUVtdian 
languages. "In ni the final n of nin has disappeared after nasalising I and later 
on the nasal pronunciation of the vowel was also lost. 

In the copoer-plate grant of Sriviraraghavacakravartin and several 
other historical references a word manikkiraman occurs. This has been in- 
terpreted to mean a village rich in jewels. But th„ contexts in which the word 
occurs definitely shows that it has something to do with trading or traders. I 
suggested on a previous occasion that manikkirama meant a trader’s corpora- 
tion and that it goes back to Sk. vaniggrama. Here the initial v has been 
influenced by the following n. Thus the application of the phenomenon 
discussed has enabled us to interpret correctly a word in history which had 
hitherto puzzled researchers. How philology can be helpful in solving the 
problem history is clearly exemplified in this case. . ‘ 




The Suddhanandaprakasa 
(A Compilation on Natya in Tamil) 

By Dr. V. Raghavan, M.A,, Ph. D., Madras. 


ial avS”b“f„ a S th ,S?aZ™ ' had '°™”e g» *- 

karam and its verv JnfiZ?* the sub J ect > particularly m the Silappadi- 

Iatt^esnedSv ^ commentar y by Adiyarkkunallar. From the 

Natya from which hJ'a'f ^ ” ames of some. Tamil works on the subject of 
section describing the debut < p otat * ons in h « commentary on the third 
kadai. But thefe NatJa lnrkr 1 '^ 11 ^ 5 f’, Madhavi > the Arahgerruk- 

SwaminathaAwL who eShhT e .- 0t ™ ail t hh \ The Iate Mm. uV V. 

tary and a briefer earlier onJ f ^ piC ’ » ’ lth - the above mentioried commen- 
Preface to his edition of the enir fl^T coI1 “ tm g manuscripts also, says in his 
cripts on music and dance one of se ^ ur 5 ,° L n ^ tbree Tamil manus- 

Ilnd edition 19201 + of w . hich ls the Suddhanandaprakasa (p. 12, 

alone to dance, he^had^to make'quotadons 1 f I r> 1SC >^ tS ^ t0 T * la ’ ^ 
tion in the commentary as thiAz-io ti S ^° n l T 1 ! to su Ppfement the informa- 
could secure. Th^mti 0 ns from the wo *. “ Tamil that he 

be found on pp. 81, 90, 92 , 114 H 5 130 ofehe^ dhanandap; rakasa which are to 
about the work and coming to bnw r edltlon ’ led me to enquire 

*»®"o P S &TS 

of that manuscript .Lmined by °» «* basis 


from Tillayambur Somayaii £l a *? Suddhanandaprakasa 

Mm. Ayyi, manuscript” u I - COU J d «* 

possession. In the latter VhZ J - with , the manuscript in Mr. Pillai’s 

Suddhanandaprakasa anywhere ^ T™ 6 ° f the work as 

of the same work, as all the passages from th n °WL tbat 11 18 a manuscript 
Swaminatha Ayy ks * 


as an ‘OH TaiL wSSmE* £®?r dBcrib « th « Soddhanandaptakafa 
bodhini (21 -7Und Sen'taS !“ P“ b| bhed “ 'be Viveta- 

'tha,wasak4Zk“mat ( L £ iSh' t I93 'a 6 -a VoL 27 >‘ he said ° f * 

In view of the paucity of Tamil Natvn u? k llke ai a d ™ h at exactly is its date ? 

ideas prevailing about the anitiquity of d£ of somc va S ue 

these pomts here. q ty ot mis work, it is necessary to examine 

* ■. .... 


Tt 


T— ■ 

9BHB 


' * ^ 
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in Grantha script. As we know a good deal of Sanskrit Natya works, ; 
we might find out the date of the work from the Sanskrit treatises referred to 
or quoted in it, j 

On p. 13 of the manuscript, three works are mentioned, Tala samudra, 
Muruval and Adibharata. Of these the last is Bharata’s Natyasastra, and | 
it is this basic treatise which is the main authority of the Suddhanandaprakasa. j 
On p. 76, the work says that the Adibharata alone is the authority for Suddha- : 
krama and that the new Bharata Sastra works are not authoritative for the 
Suddhakrama. These new treatises are mentioned as Umapatibharata, 
Prataparudriya, (Rasarnava su) dhakara, and the Senavariyam, the last alone 
being a Tamil work. ... 

The first is the Sanskrit music-dance work available in manuscript in 
the Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts Library called Aumapatam 
Gita Sastram. As I have shown in my article on later Sangita literature, 
in the Journal of the Music Academy, Madras, Volume 4, the Sangitasudha 
of Govinda Dlksita (c. 1620) refers to this as a modern work— Umapater 
adhunikasya iantram. Its exact date is not yet clear. It is however earlier 
than Kaiiinatha who extracts from it. 

On p. 75, the work quotes the Mangala §loka of the 7th chapter dealing | 
with dance, of die Sangitaratnakara of Sarhgadeva, whose date lies between I 
A.D. 1210-1247. ^ \ 

As noted already, the work cites the Prataparudriya on p. 86. This is 
the well-known Sanskrit Alankara work, written by Vidyanatha in praise of 
Kakatiya Prataparudra (died 1323 A.D.). 

Next to the Prataparudriya is mentioned a work part of whose name alone 

is seen in the manuscript. The . dhakaram” here is evidently | 

Rasarnavasudhakara of Singabhupala (c. 1400 A.D.). j 

It was said above that a verse of the S ahgltara tnakara is quoted on p. 75 
of the work. On further scrutiny, this context in the manuscript shows that 
five lines of the commentary on the Sangitaratnakara by Caturakallinatha j 
are reproduced in the work. Kaiiinatha wrote under Immadi Devaraya of J 
Vijayanagar, A.D. 1446-1465. : % ' | 

On p. 76, a Tamil translation of the Sangitaratnakara — Sangitaratnakara | 
Ahaval — is quoted. It may be the work in a manuscript in the Tanjore j 
Library, No. 634 (b) of Volume I of the Tamil Manuscripts Catalogue of the ; 
Tanjore Library ; but its date is not known. j 

' % ; ; A ^ ■ ■ ■ ■■ „ I, 

On p, 61, it gives some anustubhs defining Mandala, Karana and Anga- j 
hara from a writer whose name is written as Nrtta-sarapa-yogin. I am not ! 
able to make out the identity of this author. ' ;| 

The Suddhanandaprakaia is thus later than the 15th century A.D. j 

It may be even still later. From p. 84, it adds Telugu also to its medium of j 

expression. We may not therefore be wrong if we suggest that the work was j 

probably compiled in the Nayak period in Tanjore in the 17th century as a | 
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handbook for the Nattuvas or dance-masters, and as such can compare with 
the compilation Sangita-sangraha-cmtamani of Srlmusnam Appalacarya 
in an Adyar Library manuscript, which I have described in my article on 
later Sanglta Literature (Journal of the Madras Music Academy, Vcl. 4) 

n ivnn CVen br0Ug | lt down to tbe times of Maratha court of Taniore 
CL 1700 seems to me to be its likely age. J 

I7a1 „ bow ® ver ’ . sbouId Iead us to suppose that this text is not of much 
r^ 6 ’- - 1 * 1S °i ^ >nsiderable importance for one interested in Na$ya research 
containing as it does some very interesting data. It takes from Adiyarkkunal- 
lar s commentary aU the information on Tamil dance and its varieti^mki 
from Sanskrit and Telugu works, takes also the current forms of dance 
m ite tune, and has presented us some good material. In the manuscript that 

no chTe to^kSthor * 1 ? ft’ fO* " g ^P^’ and containing 
not available. 15 be regretted that more manuscripts of it are 

shoU^LSfon h““o“ &S5JI 1 

to the student of Sanskrit Nify, Siistra ato, as it developed in la«rrimS“ rat 

. - tbe text enumerates the qualifications required of the Nartaka 

which, from context, refers to the dance-master. Of the aspects or vaS 
or items of dance he is expected to know it is most mferLhno- 1 „ van ? t,ei ’ 

A . LlRI - Now > in our Carnatic BharataNltya mdtaf 

.^p 01 ^ 1 sequence of items, the opening one being called 

GoA teachers and the assembly,’ an idea tS accorfiTKe P 

tradition, would justify it being called SaE inS 1 ? £he . Bh %^-ata 
fib mention anywhere of a ?* pity ther ? k 

from the Dalarupaka, and Totaka ^ndP^raVhT^^P ■ the Na£iba derived 
'ju. a *7. 5 - u * about twenty minor txmae 



r 1 k ■ 4 i Sii V ail&paka, Gostlii, etc. This whole n 

as. handled by Tamil writers exhibits a*o* c n ™™ %***«*w«, typos 

A^yarkkunalL, we find thehefdL ToraftT Th If >H turn *? p * 12 . of 

Kharma Artha Kama ? n ,t vPi 1 ' e * > Pm^mtha, under which 

gu*”* ..orefaqL^.ddr^ 

dramatic 
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ing to the old Tamil Na$ya text of Mativananar. What Prakarana-prakaraga 
is and how Ahka squares with Moksa, we are not able to understand. Anyway, 
four dramatic types having been included here under Porul, we should expect 
under Jati an enumeration of types which exclude the three, Na$aka, Prakarana 
and A>,ka. Therefore, the. ten kinds of Jati according to Tamil texts is not 
what Mm. Ayyar has given, in close conformity to the old or main tradition 
of Sanskrit texts, but a slightly different list ; that such is the case is known 
from the Suddhanandaprakahi which says on p. 53 that by Jati is understood 
the ten varieties of drama, Vara , Ihamrga, Samavakara, pima, Vyayoga, 
Bhana, Vithi, Sallapa, Utsntikahka and Prahasana. This should have been 
the correct enumeration in the gap on Jati in Atfiyarkkunallar’s commentary 
■on p. 84. ■ . , , ; ' 

But what is the Ahka under Purusartha and Utsrstikanka under Jati ? 

And why this two-fold enumeration at all ? In this latter list, we have two 
types, V&ra and Sallapa added to make up for the omission , or more correctly 
separation of the Nataka and Prakarana, which are included under Puru- 
sartha. Of these the Sallapa is a definite Uparupaka of Sanskrit ; regarding 
Vara, there is controversy and it will not be possible to go into it now. Suffice 
it to point out that this kind of enumeration too has basis in Sanskrit texts. 

As is borne out by evidences in the extracts from the early Natya writers like 
Matrgupta and the Buddhist Rahula, and the Natakalaksanaratnako§a of 
Sagaranandin, a valuable repository of rare views, we had traditions in Natya- 
iastra which differed from Bharata on some topics. Some of these differences 
might have grown out of some suggestive observations of Bharata himself. 

To this class belongs this different enumeration of the ten dramatic types. 

As I have pointed out in my paper on Vrttis and DaSarupaka in the JOR, 
Madras, the Nataka and the Prakarana are described by Bharata as the 
perfection, as 'Rurpavj-tti-rupakas ; in them are; comprehended all the 
dramatic tendfencks that go' to distinguish the Other varietie^l^ 
from this idea that the tradition arose of separating'' the complete types of 
.'Nataka' and Prakarana, as the common source of all dramatic forms, and 
enumerating the ten 'kinds as derived therefrom, as excluding those two and 

two others. Exactly as we have it in Tamil ''"'texts,: we .have this m , 
the prologue to’ the Bhagavad-ajjukiya which, ^ as the 

Mamandur inscription shows beyond doubt, was, like the Mattavilasa 
prahasana, a work of the Pallava king Mahendravikrama of Kaiici. The 
Sutradhara says here in the prologue. .... 


and the inclusion of Vara and Sallapa to make- 
found reproduced in the Tamil works, should be 


The word Jati used here 

up the ten, — all of which are 
noted. 


29. Andhra Bhoja A. Tygaraja Mudaiiar 

By N. Vetanka Rao, M.A., Head of the Telugu Department 

In these days of the revival of Dravidian Languages, it is a matter worthy 
of investigation and research, as to how the Tamilians in general, and Pallais 
and Mudaliars in particular, as poets and patrons, helped Telugu Renaissance 
from the advent of East India Company and the Victorian age, down to modern 
times in Telugu literature. Among them, the names of Anandaranga Pallai, 
the famous Dubash of Dupleix, the French governor of Pondicherry to whom 
Kasturi Rangkavi, his court poet and musician dedicated the last great work 
on Telugu Prosody known as Anandarangaratchandamu, alias Lakshanachuda- 
mani ; Tirukkalatti Mudaiiar of Chengalpat the patron of Marupeddi Ghen- 
galvarayakavi, author of Charuchandrodaya, a fine specimen of Telugu Pra- 
bandha ; Komaleswarapu Sreenivasa-Pallai, the friend and biographer of 
Yenugula Veeraswamy of Kasiyatra Charitra fame ; Velundura Somasundara- 
rama Pillai under whose patronage, the complete edition for the first time of 
the 18 parvams of Telugu Mahabharata was printed and published ; Matturu 
Appavu Mudali the author of Matru Sataka, unsurpassed in Telugu Literature 
for treatment of motherly love and affection ; T. S. Murugesam Pillai, an 
excellent Telugu prose writer, who wrote the life of Kamban and other essays 
regarding Tamil Culture ; and last, but not the least, Andhra Bhoja Tygaraja 
Mudali, flash on my mind. 

By birth a Tamilian and by profession an Engineer, Tyagaraja Mudali 
occupies a prominent place in the Telugu Literary world. The" very fact that 
the late K. Veerasalingam Pantulu in his lives of Telugu Poets (Part 3) in 1898, 
gave him a place and written his life is a clear proof of his merit as a great 
Telugu Poet. But half a century ago, the details of the life of this Tamil 
genius were not available. I have given for the first time his life in Telugu 1 
and for the benefit of Tamilians I am now giving the life in English. 

Tyagaraja Mudali was born on 19th Aug. 1833 tojanakammal and Narav- 
ana Mudali near Anantapur where his father was employed in the Maram- 
math dept. (Modem P. W. D.). From the age of three, like Macaulay, Tya- 
garaja Mudali began the 3 Rs. the study of mother tongue Tamil. A curious 
story is recorded by him for his taking up Telugu study. It seems that when 
he was about three years, his mother Janakammal chided him in a language 
(Telugu) not known to him and this caused such an annoyance for the pre- 
cious child that from that day onwards, he incessantly began to read Telugu, 
and master the language. Such was his grasp and memory that when he was 
hardly fifteen years old he became proficient in Tamil, Telugu, Sanskrit and 
English. By the time he was twenty, he became an adept in fine arts like 
Paintin g, Poetry, Science, Medicine, Agriculture and Engineering. He 

1 Annual Number of Andbra Patrica 1944-1943. Pages 103-108. 

. : For a spedntea of his poetical skill see extract 32 verses from Sabha Parva given by me 
X3 (toft* 
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acquainted himself with Kannada and Marathi languages, and first became a 
lawyer. But soon he left this and joined the P, W. D. after the death of bis 
father* He started his life as an overseer and rose to the position of an En- 
gineer* At the instance of Sir Salar Jung Bahadur, the well-known Premier 
of Hyderabad, he accepted an Engineer’s position in Telingana. He served 
the state with great distinction. He died on 3rd June 1879 when lie was barely 
forty-six. years old. "v, . 

Tyagaraja Mudali wrote works in Tamil and Telugu ; but the greatest 
number is in Telugu. Not less than twenty-two works were written by him and 
out of them four only are printed. Even those printed are very rare and two 
of them are preserved in the British Museum Library in London. — (Vide 
Catalogue of Telugu Books in the British Museum Library. Page 255.) 

1 . Pan ipakaiambakam — Tamil 
Telugu Stuti Kmjas ■ 7 

(1) Ajasivasuktimala (2) Sivanandalahari (3) Bhuvaneswari Stavarrm 
(4) Sivanandaratnaratnakararau (5) Somaskandastavamu. 

Khanda Kavyas 

(1) Kaumudi Pracharamu (2) Skandanandana Kandalanamu (3) 
Vijayavijayamu (4) Ba h ul eyap halakamu . 

Mahakatyas 

(1) Naishadhanandalahari (2) Tygarajavijayamu (3) Subramanyavi- 
Jayamu. 

Scientific Works in Poetry 

(1) Kandarpadarpadarapanamu (Erotics) (2) Aswavilasamu (Science of 
Horses) (3) Vyavasayasastramu (Agriculture) (4) Bhashayosfaabhushanamu 
(Grammar) (5) Rasanikarasamvadam (6) Promodaprasleshamu (7) Sri- 
nagaratarangarangam (Poetics) (8) Andhralakshanakavisomalekara — Prosody 
(9). Ratnakaramu Sulakshanaksheerahamsavatamsamu-Prosody. (10) Kusa- 
lakularatnaratnakasamu (Fine arts.) ( 11 ) Chennapuridambikavidambamu- 
(Social Study of Madras Life). ( 12 ) Kaivalyahaiyangavinamu (Vedanta). 

The above list of works, containing translations of Sanskrit originals, 
Champukavvas, works relating Grammar, Prosody and politics, works on 
purely technical sciences-Veterinary Science and Agriculture-evidently brings 
to our mind the vast range of Tyagaraja Mudali’s poetical talent and scholar- . 
ship. Among the above works V id vatkavenamri tarn alias Subrahmanya Vija- 
yamu is well known. It is a poem in 5 Asvas on the legends and cult of God 
Subrahmanya. It is thoroughly classical in style and so much appreciated by 
the Pandits and scholars that they honoured him by giving the title of Amrita- 
kavi Chakravarti and Andhra Bhoja. It is printed in 1859 in Madras in 
Varthamanatarangini Press by Late P. Venkatarao, the wellknown Telugu' 
Printer. 

Chandroratnakaram was another work relating to Telugu prosody which 
treats of meters of Telugu poetry, their structure and associations of ideas, sup- 
posed to be conveyed by them. This is also printed in the above press. 

Rasanikarasamvadamu : — An essay in Telugu poetry on the benefits of 
intellectual education and on the evil of early marriages, to the Indian weak- 
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sex. This work is printed by A. Devasikhamani MudaMar Ms sons at Sri 
Yakshni Press Bellary in 1865 and I possess a copy of this work. The value 
of the work lies in the fact that Tyagaraja Mudaliar first sponsored the move- 
ment of female education and female uplift when Veeresalingam, the great 
Telugu social reformer was only in his teens. 

The Telugu Mahabharata : Yet the greatest of his works is the Telugu 
Mahabharata ; being proficient in many languages Tyagaraja Mudalfs 
searching study of Mahabharata in Sanskrit, Telugu, Tamil and Canarese 
literatures, besides Jaiminibharatam, and other allied Bharatams, resulted in 
writing the Mahabharatam in Telugu in the classical model of Champukavya 
independently. This is the attempt of an independent version of the great 
epic in modern age, after the famous Kavitraya — Nanaya, Tikkana and Errana 
(1050-1350 AD.). 

A literal translation is first attempted in 1913, the famous Sanskrit and 
Telugu Scholar the late, Akundi Vyasamurty Sastry, who completed 13 
parvams which has not seen the light of day. Afterwards Maha- Mahopadhaya 
Kalaprapurna Kavisarvabhouma Sripada Krishnamurty Sastry began trans- 
lation, completed 18 parvams and it is now available in print. 

The plan of Tyagaraja Mudali Mahabharata is as follows : 

1. The 18 parvams of Mahabharata were divided into 4 major parvams 
known as : 

(a) Prakrama Parva — consisting of Adi and first half of Sabha. 

(b) Pradvesha Parva — Second half of Sabha, Aranya, Virata, and Udyoga 
first half. 

(c) Pradhana Parva— Second half of Udyoga, Rhishma, Drona, Kama, 
Salya and Souptika. 

(d) Prasamana Parva — Stri Parva to Swargarohana. 


2. The story of the Pandavas and the other stories relating to them have 

been given elaborately and other upakhyanas are given briefly" to keep intact 
the general high literary tone of the work. . • :'Y. 

3. To keep the classical standard in style he uses Sanskrit and Telugu 
meters with equal felicity of expression, he being the author of a work on 
Telugu Prosody. 

4. The most important innovation is the giving genealogical tables, 
Maps, and Plans. In Adiparva, the list of names of the Lunar race is omitted 
and it is shown as an appendix at the end of the work in the form of a Genealo- 
gical Tree. Being an Engineer by profession he has given maps of the geo- 
graphical positions of the great battle and places mentioned in Aranya and 
Bhishma Parvams. Being proficient in pictorial art he has given the various 
vyuhas or various modes of warfare. 


From the foregoing it is evident that the work is far superior to the modern 
literal translations of the Mahabharata ; and exhibits phenomenal poetical 
skill of Tyagaraja Mudali and his rare genius. 

It is most ; unfortunate that such a work has not seen' the light of day. .1 
appeal to both Telugu and Tamil scholars to investigate for the manuscript 
in; the Telingana Province where he served and at Bellary where he resided 
1 and where I understand his descendants are still alive. 


'1 


1 21* Uddyotakara As A Vaisesika . 

By A* L. Thakur, Manbhum, Bihar. 

The relation between the Nyaya and Vaisesika systems is as old as the 
systems themselves. They are technically called allied schools — Samanatan - 
iras* The sutras have many things in common. The exegetical literature of 
each system freely quotes and refers to the views of the other in its own support. 

As time went on the relation deepened and finally both the systems 
synthesised themselves into the Neo-logical school of Mithila and Bengal. 

The treatment of Vaisesika sutras and tenets in the Nydyavdriika of Uddyo- 
takara deserves special attention. The Vaisesika sutras received less attention 
of the commentators than the Paddrtkadharmasamgraha of PraSastapada, which 
is based upon these sutras and has systematised the categories in a much more 
effective way. Of the few commentaries on the sutras, some are known only 
in name. Some have occasionally been quoted and criticised in other philoso- 
phical works. Sankara Misra’s Vaiiesikasulropaskara heads the list of the rest 
that have been fully preserved. 

Uddyotakara while commenting on the Nyaya-sutras in the above-mention* 
ed work has touched almost all the Vaisesika categories and some subdivisions 
thereof, making significant remarks about them. He has quoted some Vaise- 
sika sutras while some have been partially explained. These explanations are 
few in number and fragmentary in character. Nevertheless they are important 
to the students of Indian logic as they constitute the oldest extant explanations 
on the sfitras. In some cases our author refutes the current explanations and 
puts forward his own explanation instead. These views of Uddyotakara have 
been closely followed by Sankara Misra who seems to have no good commentary 
on the sutras before him . 1 

While explaining Gotama’s definition of doubt (Samsaya) Uddyotakara 
quotes by way of comparison the Vaisesika definition NFWcWR fePfT- 

mm: v.s. il it.* 

He remarks here that the expression means ‘from the perception 

of an object possessing generality* and not ‘from the perception of generality 5 
simply. Some held that the expressions fWTTRcWRT and in the 

Sutra are redundant and. mm : constitutes the definition as 

‘nobody remembers particularities ■ which are perceiyed. Against this 
Uddyotakara says that the explanation springs from an ignorance of the real 


1 fw^sPr mm: i # \ 

Upaskara. Intro. Verse S. 
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import of the Sutra, ft 
cularities, but 
with the expression 
or disproof are wanting. 


does not mean non-perception of parti- 
which Vacaspafci Mi^ra further explains 
t^W^rPTR : — • a case where means of proof 


While exolaining avayavin (body composed of parts) Uddyotakara remarks 
that colom-mpa and extension — mahativa are the conditions of perception. 
Some paraminvj (ultimate particles) have colour but no extension hence they 
are not perceived. Touch etc. are irregular in character. So they cannot be 
regarded as conditions of perception while colour and extension are regular 
and must be regarded' as such. ' 


In sirooort of this view he quotes two Vaisesika sutras 2 (1) 

& (2) — and explains 

as inherence of colour ! Here Sankara Misra concurs with our 
author while Javanarayana, a modern commentator on the Vaisesika 
sutras slightly differs. 8 


In the same context while trying to establish conjunction as a separate 
entity, Uddyotakara remarks that it is wrong to argue that if a dependent 
action produces conjunction then it is in contradiction with the Vaisenka 
stitra ftwftt \ I. L 17. The contradiction is 

apparent only. It arises from a non-comprehension of the import of the 
sutra. It means to say that independent activity is a condition of conjunction 
and disjunction. But this independence is not absolute as every activity must 
at least pre-suppose its substratum. Activity does not presuppose some other 
antecedent condition (qrWT^nft ) to produce conjunction and 

disjunction. A substance when produced pre-supposes, apart from the 
component parts, a conjunction between them. When activity and quality 
are produced, a conjunction pre-supposes tendency (M^'K ), effort (w^f ) 
and unseen result Again colour etc. in the cause, in order to produce 

them in the effect, pre-suppose the origin of the effect. But activity, to 
produce conjunction and disjunction does not depend on any such other 
condition. Here independence of activity is to be understood in this sense. 


The opponent would contend that an activity depends on disjunction 
when conjunction is to be effected. No activity can produce conjunction 
without causing a disjunction. 


To this Uddyotakara’s retort is that disjunction when produced suspends 
the former conjunction. After this suspension of conjunction, activity produce 
conjunctions as the resistance is removed (^ft^WlWTT^)* The Sastra 


8 These sutras are not found in the extant VaiJesika sutra as such. The first is related 
to V. S. IV. i. 0 while the second is a part dfV. S-. IV. L % Such irregularities in the reading, of 


dt© sfttras are often met with. 


wmwm: — Upaskara. 
and t Wj( Vlvrti. 
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says that unconditional heaviness produces activity/ And yet the conjunction 
of the fruit and the stalk is suspended as a result of mutual separation and 
thereafter heaviness being free from obstacles, makes the fruit fall. Similar 
is the case of action which produces conjunction and the antecedent 
disjunction is only removed of obstacle. 

Again, a cloth is produced by several conjunctions of threads. When it ! 

is torn into two pieces, a few conjunctions are destroyed while others remain 5 

intact These remaining conjunctions are the cause of the new pieces and l 

they do not depend on any disjunction. Hence the opponent’s contention j 

must be false and there is no contradiction in the sutra* 

When explaining the definition of Jalfia, Uddyotakara raises the question J 
of aiidesa — extension of some expressions of a former sutra to a latter one. \ 

According to him expressions directly connected with the latter siltra are to [ 

be extended and not the unconnected ones. In support to this, he quotes two 
Vaisesika sutras : ^ t 

■■■ ■; ■' ; v' j 

ST# SJTTWraRT IV i. 9. 

Here the expression has nothing to do with the latter sutra. But J 

(inherence in many objects) is equally connected with the 
perception of colour, taste, smell and touch. Hence the latter expression is 
to be understood as referred to by the word arum. 

Explaining the definition of tarka, our author says that change of case 
ending — in a sutra can be admitted for the sake of mbah&if. 

He cites |?R: V. S. V. i. Id as an j 

example. Here the 7th case-ending in ft# has been used in the sense of the 
6th. The change conveys a new meaning. It shows that not only the arrow 
but also the parts thereof are also indicated and the sutra means that special 
non-simultaneo us conjunctions of the parts together with such conjunctions 
of the arrow itself are the conditions of different actions. 

JV ;:7 ; v); A VV . . M f 

Here Sankara Misra agrees with our author. But Jayanaraya^a differs.* 


4 — Nyayavartiia p. 482. This is not found 

in the Vaise§ika sutra. But our author seems to refer to the Vaisesika philosophy by the 
word ‘Sastra’. Moreover, the passage in question has a close resemblance to 

^hc<=lld V. S, V. i. 7. . . ' : : 7 |:i'i 

6 aiRjpr : ^ i oq^pr : i qn 

## l' tejqT if# arfipFW# : I TSqwWTFTfT ##tM- 

qT#3pT N.Var.P. 325-26. TFcWT Upaskata. 

I# vivjti. v‘>7' ,7 ; v ;y ~ v ■: ■; 
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The opponent contends that the notion of concordance 
which is held as the basis of generality, exists in different cowness, horseness 
etc, for we may point out to them as this is a generality ‘and* that is another 
generality 1 But there is no higher generality in which these lower ones can 
be included. He further contends that the acceptance of the position that 
generality inheres in other generalities goes against the Vai^esika sutra 

m w viii 1 * 5 . 


Our author retorts that the anomaly is due to a wrong idea about the 
meaning of the sutra. It means that just as the idea of a substance, qualified 
by subsiancehood, arises with regard to a substance, no such idea of generality 
qualified by generalityhood arises with regard to a generality. The sutra does 
not mean that the notion of concordance is unconditional. The condition 
here is ‘inherence in many objects/ 


Uddyotakara has his own opinion with regard to the question of darkness— 
‘has it a real content or is it without the same 5 ? He opines that to hold it as 
without a content is contrary to facts. On the other hand, the opponent 
argues that to hold it with a real content goes against the Vai^esika sutra 

v. il 16. 


Uddyotakara says that this doubt also is due to a non-comprehension of 
the meaning of the sutra. Substance, quality and activity from which 
relation of light is obstructed are called darkness. Darkness has these as its 
content. Hence there is no contradiction* 


According to Dignaga, a Buddhist Logician, a proposition like ‘Sound is 
eternal 5 is fallacious to a Vailesika, It is € agamaviruddka 5 * — contrary to scriptures. 
But Uddyotakara says that it is not contrary to scriptures as the Vaisisikas do 
not establish transitoriness of sound from scriptural evidence. Inference, 
supported by TOU ♦ and I (cf. V.S. II iL 282-29 s ) establishes the 

same. So instead of calling the proposition ‘contrary to scripture 5 one should 
call it ‘contrary to inference 5 — amimanaviruddha. 

In addition to these we now propose to give a list of Uddyotakara’s refer- 
ence to and quotations from the Vaiiesika sutras. 



Nyaya VSrtika 

P. 

241 

V. s. I. 

1*8 


-vi# 

> 


P. 

980 



fro?lf?fw : 



P. 

980 

I. i. 

15 



y : ; S. 

P. 

200 

I. 1 

17 


A: ^ A;* A Y; A 

.. 35 

P. 

744 

Li* 

1&2 









55 


P. 

383 

lb il 

17 


• - Vai&esika sutras run thus (I) *F Sfffef 
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twwTst^riSiww mpm 

N 

^r*sft srg% 


5^5# fqr^r 




■6 


'rftwr ^ 


53 

53 

?I 

3 3 

33 

3 3 

33 

33 

33 

53 


; 

P. 

1044 

II. 

it. 

20 

33 

P. 

888 

II. 

ii. 

31 

! 33 

P. 

228 

III. 

. .f. 

i. 

16 

' 33 ■ 

,P. 

296 


33 



P. 

286 




3. 

P. 

: 3 3 

III. 

i. 

17 

33 

P. 

221 

III. 

ii. 

14 


P. 

470 

IV. 

i, ■ 

6 

33 

P. 

765 


3? 


33 

P. 

448 

IV. 

ii. 

2 

33 

P. 

745 


33 


33 

P. 

753 

IV. 

ii. 

4 

33 

P. 

957 

V. 

i. 

1 

33 

P. 

482 

V. 

i. 

7 

>3 

P. 

495 

V. 

ii. 

1 


Uddyotakara incidentally refers to many other things which are directly 
or indirectly connected with the Vaisesika categories. Some of these seem to 
have been borrowed from him by the latter Vaisesikas. We propose to collect 
here such views of our author. 

A compound object is made from a simultaneous conjunctions of its 
parts (948). The cause precedes an effect (761). An effect must have a 
substratum (436,525) and there is no instance of an effect without it (424). 
Every effect must have some causes (744) which admit of a threefold classifica- 
tion (210) inherent, non-inherent and auxiliary. No effect arises from a 
single cause. The auxiliary helps the other two (943) . So long as the destruc- 
tive force does not present itself, the substance remains intact (723). Light is 
not momentary. It exists for five consecutive moments. Nothing is destroyed 
without a cause of destruction (833). A substance having a cause is destroyed 
(836). According to Kasyapa, the same conjunction of fire that destroyed 
the former colour of a substance does not produce another colour after chemical 
action. But a different conjunction is required for the purpose (836). 

The earth has smell as its specific quality (25). Embodied ultimate 
particles of earth etc. can obstruct such particles of light. When this obstruc- 
tion gains in volume, it is called shade and when the same obstruction comes 
from all sides it is called darkness (1071). Darkness presupposes substance, 
quality and action. These on the other hand, without any relation with light 
are called darkness (702). When the object obstructing light moves on, 
perceived substance, qualified by the non-conjunction of light is called shade 
(386). 
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Light (tejas) has colour and touch (768). It is of four kinds ; (1) that 
which has manifested-colour and manifested-touch, (2) that which has manifes- 
ted-colour but unmanifested-touch, (3) that which has unmanifested-coiour 
but manifested-touch, and (4) that which has colour and touch both unmani- 
fested (767). 

Ultimate particles (qfww) of earth etc. are Incapable of division 
into parts. These mark the limit of division and are eternal. A substance 
is destroyed by the destruction of its cause or from the separation of the com- 
ponent parts. None of these is admissible with regard to the ultimate particle 
since it is no effect (1063). Again, division means desolution into smaller 
parts. The question of division ends when ultimate particle is reached. 
If we accept the existence of parts in an ultimate particle, they must be smaller 
than itself. But it has been defined as the ultimate unit and the smallest part. 
Hence it admits of no further division (1068). These ultimate particles are 
invisible (503). They have no inner or outer parts (1061). 

Akasa is all-pervasive (518). The organ of hearing is made of it (266). 
It has six qualities (951). 


Time also is all-pervasive (519). The idea of existence of substance, 
quality and activity proves the existence of the present time (523). But 
time is really one (519). 

Space is imperceptible as it has no colour (150). 

Soul acts independently and enjoys the fruits of its action. This in- 
dependence (°fKfW) consists of knowledge, will and effort while enjoy- 
ment (^ftw^r) the knowledge of weal or woe (726). It is perceived by 




each individual (221). 


The supreme soul has six qualities — number, quantity, other- 

ness, conjunction, disjunction and intellect (951). Further, he has unimpared 
desire (152). He sets the paramdnus in motion according to the merits and 
demeits of animals and their enjoyment is fulfilled thereby (719). 


Mind is as small as an arm (727). It is neither material nor immaterial. 


Quality has no existence independent of substance (777). It must 
have a substratum (733). It is distinct from the object in which it Inheres 
(721). It is destroyed by the destruction of the substratum or by the 
appearance of a contradictory quality (855). Colour, taste, smell, 
touch and sound are called special qualitities as they help us to disting- 
uish objects which possess them from others (793). Number, size, in- 
dividuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, viscidity (Sneka) 
and velocity are called dependent qualities 7 (204). An embodied object has 
two kinds of qualities (1) colour etc. which are perceptible to the external 
,s®se organs' and (2) heaviness which is outside the scope of them (894). Rela- 
tion is included in the qualities (676), so are crookedness and straightness 




*c Uddyotakara equates Gma with Dharrm and includes activity, generality and 
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which spring from contraction and expansion respectively (721). Colour is 
the cause of perception and not touch (453). 

Relation with fire is not the only cause of colour produced after chemical 
action. Particularities in the former colour are also conditions thereof (200). 

Number is a distinct entity. The ideas of singularity and plurality 
spring from it (210-11). 

Size in a non-pervasive object is of six kinds (1065). Largeness in an 
object arises out of the largeness, plurality and slight union (SR3f) in its 
constituents (764). An object made of one ultimate unit cannot have largeness 
(471). Size lasts as long as the object exists (723). It inheres in one object 
only (235). 

Conjunction means union of things once separate (1065). It is a 
distinct entity (480). Slight union is a special kind of it and forms another 
distinct entity (212). There is no conjunction without a prior disjunction 
(612). Conjunction of an object produced by actively (sFpfessf) with dkdsa 
arises either from (1) another conjunction or from (2) activity while the 
conjunction of such an object with an ultimate particle arises from activity 
alone (662). Conjunction dbes not cover a whole area (611) and it is not an 
independent cause of substance, quality or activity (227). 

Disjunction means the removal of cover (10001). It is the separation 
of things which were in union (10002). 

Heaviness cannot be perceived by means of sense organs (894). The 
cause of the fall of objects of equal heaviness is sometimes heaviness, effort 
and throwing, sometimes the former two, and sometimes the first alone (845). 
Heaviness in rain water is obstructed by conjunction of clouds and air (574). 
Heaviness with its auxiliary causes a slow fall But when the obstacle is removed, 
the fall becomes rapid (845). 

Any apprehension with regard to any entity is called knowledge (814). 

It is a quality of the soul (454). The VaiSesikas support the proposition : 
sound is transitory by a two-fold reason (1) ‘since it is produced 5 and (2) ‘since 
it is perceived by an outer sense-organ 3 (285). Inference is of three kinds : 
(1) positive (spcpft) (2) Negative and (3) positive-negative 

) (144). Contact between the object and the sense organ 
are of six kinds — (1) conjunction (2) inherence in that which is in 

conjunction (3) inherence in that which inheres in that 

which is in conjunction (4) inherence (ft q ' cflq ), (5) 

relation of qualification (fw*PicTT) (94-5). 

The existence of pleasure which can be apprehended by everybody (183) 
cannot be denied (224). V.:) 

Desire is a quality. 
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The faculty (^ott) does a work efficiently due to the efficiency of its 
auxiliaries. The inefficiency in the auxiliaries leads to an inefficient result 
though the faculty is the same -(845). 

Sound has akasa for its substratum (524 597, & 838). It does not cover 
the whole of akasa (611). It is transitory (385) and is produced from con- 
junction and disjunction (96 & 241). In a series of sounds the latter des- 
troys the former one (856).' The last sound in the series decs not pro- 
duce any other sound as in the former cases (1138). ""Sound 'has a subs- 
tratum as it is perceived by our eyes 5 * is a fallacious argument according 
to the VaiSesikas, ■ 

Activity is of two kinds (1) Upward movement etc. and (2) 

that expressed by conjugated roots (948). Activity in the hand is produced 
from the contact of the soul and the hand. The active hand then touches 
the pair of tongs and moves the iron through it (957). 

Generality finds no scope if there is no diversity (991). One accepting 
generality must accept particularity also (992). Generality inheres in all 
objects included in the class. Satta (being) covers substance, quality, and 
activity and it is a generality (268). The word sat (existent) includes all 
these three. (670). The scope of generality is wide while that of particu- 
larity is narrow (239). Satta is perceived by all sense-organs. 

Inherence is the relation between the container and the contained as 
well as of the part and the whole (1000). Cowness is present in the cow by 
this relation as there is the idea of "this is in that 5 (669). Inherence is not 
dependent (3PTTfsRT 204) and has no further inherence (158 etc.). It is 
eternal and can be perceived by all the organs of sense (204). 

A positive entity with a cause is sure to be destroyed (835). .Antece- 
dent and subsequent non-existences are absent when the object exists (312 & 
1031). In antecedent non-existence the cause is absent while in subsequent 
non-existence destruction is wanting (608). Non-existence unlike a positive 
entity is sometimes destroyed if there is no cause and sometimes it is not 
destroyed when the cause is present (835). Non-existence also can be 
perceived by ail the organs of sense (204). 

It is not known if Uddyotakara had any work on Vaisesika philosophy. 
There was a Bkaradrdja vrtli on the Vaisesika Sutras and Uddyotakara was 
a B ! :arad'dja . But nothing as yet jhas been found to prove his identity with 
the author of the Vrtti. ■; 
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